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A  FRENCH  ETON 

OB 

MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE 

A  LIVELY  and  acute  writer,  whom  English  society, 
indebted  to  his  vigilance  for  the  exposure  of  a 
thousand  delinquents,  salutes  with  admiration  as 
its  Grand  Detective,  some  time  ago  called  public 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  "  College  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  "  at  Eton.  In  that  famous  seat  of 
learning,  he  said,  a  vast  sum  of  money  was  ex- 
pended on  education,  and  a  beggarly  account  of 
empty  brains  was  the  result.  Eich  endowments 
were  wasted;  parents  were  giving  large  sums  to 
have  their  children  taught,  and  were  getting  a 
most  inadequate  return  for  their  outlay.  Science, 
among  those  venerable  towers  in  the  vale  of  the 
Thames,  still  adored  her  Henry's  holy  shade ;  but 
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she  did  very  little  else.  These  topics,  handled 
with  infinite  skill  and  vivacity,  produced  a  strong 
effect.  Public  attention,  for  a  moment,  fixed  itself 
upon  the  state  of  secondary  instruction  in  England. 
The  great  class,  which  is  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  this,  imagined  that  the  moment  was  come 
for  making  the  first  step  towards  that  improve- 
ment. The  comparatively  small  class,  whose 
children  are  educated  in  the  existing  public  schools, 
thought  that  some  inquiry  into  the  state  of  these 
institutions  might  do  good.  A  Eoyal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  endowments, 
studies,  and  management  of  the  nine  principal 
public  schools  of  this  country — ^Eton,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  Charterhouse,  St.  Paul's,  Merchant 
Taylors',  Harrow,  Eugby,  and  Shrewsbury. 

Eton  was  really  the  accused,  although  eight 
co-respondents  were  thus  summoned  to  appear 
with  Eton;  and  in  Eton  the  investigation  now 
completed  will  probably  produce  most  reform. 
The  reform  of  an  institution  which  trains  so  many 
of  the  rulers  of  this  country  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance.  That  importance  is 
certainly  lessened  if  it  is  true,  as  the  Times  tells 
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US,  that  the  real  ruler  of  our  country  is  "The 
People,"  although  this  potentate  does  not  absol- 
utely transact  his  own  business,  but  delegates 
that  function  to  the  class  which  Eton  educates. 
But  even  those  who  believe  that  Mirabeau,  when 
he  said,  He  who  administers,  governs,  was  a  great 
deal  nearer  the  truth  than  the  Times,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  changes  at  Eton  seem  indeed  matter  of 
great  importance,  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  make 
those  changes  very  sweeping.  If  Eton  does  not 
teach  her  pupils  profound  wisdom,  we  have 
Oxenstiern's  word  for  it  that  the  world  is  governed 
by  very  little  wisdom.  Eton,  at  any  rate,  teaches 
her  aristocratic  pupils  virtues  which  are  among 
the  best  virtues  of  an  aristocracy — freedom  from 
affectation,  manliness,  a  high  spirit,  simplicity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  teaches  something  of 
these  virtues  to  her  other  pupils  also,  who,  not  of 
the  aristocratic  class  themselves,  enjoy  at  Eton 
the  benefit  of  contact  with  aristocracy.  For  these 
other  pupils,  perhaps,  a  little  more  learning  as 
well,  a  somewhat  stronger  dose  of  ideas,  might  be 
desirable.  Above  all,  it  might  be  desirable  to 
wean  them   from  the   easy  habits   and  profuse 
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notions  of  expense  which  Eton  generates — habits 
and  notions  graceful  enough  in  the  lilies  of  the 
social  field,  but  inconvenient  for  its  future  toilers 
and  spinners.  To  convey  to  Eton  the  knowledge 
that  the  wine  of  Champagne  does  not  water  the 
whole  earth,  and  that  there  are  incomes  which 
fall  below  £5000  a  year,  would  be  an  act  of  kind- 
ness towards  a  large  class  of  British  parents,  full 
of  proper  pride,  but  not  opulent.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  courageous  social  reformer  who  has  taken 
Eton  in  hand  may,  at  least,  reap  this  reward  from 
his  labours.  Let  us  hope  he  may  succeed  in  some- 
what reducing  the  standard  of  expense  at  Eton, 
and  let  us  pronounce  over  his  offspring  the  prayer 
of  Ajax :  "  0  boys,  may  you  be  cheaper-educated 
than  your  father,  but  in  other  respects  like  him;  may 
you  have  the  same  loving  care  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  British  officer,  the  same  terrible  eye 
upon  bullies  and  jobbers,  the  same  charming  gaiety 
in  your  frolics  with  the  'Old  Dog  Tray'; — but 
may  all  these  gifts  be  developed  at  a  lesser  price!" 
But  I  hope  that  large  class  which  wants  the 
improvement  of  secondary  instruction  in  this 
country — secondary    instruction,   the  great  first 
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stage  of  a  liberal  education  coming  between  ele- 
mentary instruction,  tbe  instruction  in  the  mother 
tongue  and  in  the  simplest  and  indispensable 
branches  of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and 
superior  instruction,  the  instruction  given  by- 
universities,  the  second  and  finishing  stage  of  a 
liberal  education,  on  the  other — will  not  imagine 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  to 
report  on  nine  existing  schools  can  seriously  help 
it  to  that  which  it  wants.  I  hope  it  will  steadily 
say  to  the  limited  class  whom  the  reform  of  these 
nine  schools  (if  they  need  reform)  truly  concerns 
— TvAi  res  agitur.  These  nine  schools  are  by  their 
constitution  such  that  they  profess  to  reach  but 
select  portions  of  the  multitudes  that  are  claiming 
secondary  instruction ;  and,  whatever  they  might 
profess,  being  nine,  they  can  only  reach  select 
portions.  The  exhibition  which  the  Eoyal  Com- 
missioners have  given  us  of  these  schools  is  indeed 
very  interesting ;  I  hope  it  will  prove  very  useful. 
But,  for  the  champions  of  the  true  cause  of  second- 
ary instruction,  for  those  interested  in  the  thorough 
improvement  of  this  most  important  concern,  the 
centre  of  interest  is  not  there.     Before  the  English 
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mind,  always  prone  to  throw  itself  upon  details, 
has  by  the  interesting  Keport  of  the  Public  School 
Commissioners  been  led  completely  to  throw  itself 
upon  what,  after  all,  in  this  great  concern  of 
secondary  instruction,  is  only  a  detail,  I  wish  to 
show,  with  all  the  clearness  and  insistence  I  can, 
where  the  centre  of  interest  really  lies. 


To  see  secondary  instruction  treated  as  a  matter 
of  national  concern,  to  see  any  serious  attempt  to 
make  it  both  commensurate  with  the  numbers 
needing  it  and  of  good  quality,  we  must  cross  the 
Channel.  The  Koyal  Commissioners  have  thought 
themselves  precluded,  by  the  limits  of  their  in- 
structions, from  making  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  system  of  secondary  instruction  on  the  Con- 
tinent. I  regret  that  they  did  not  trust  to  the 
vast  importance  of  the  subject  for  procuring  their 
pardon,  even  if  they  somewhat  extended  their 
scope,  and  made  their  survey  of  foreign  secondary 
instruction  exact.  This  they  could  have  done  only 
by  investing  qualified  persons  with  the  commission 
to  seek,  in  their  name,  access  to  the  foreign 
schools.     These  institutions  must  be  seen  at  work. 
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and  seen  by  experienced  eyes,  for  their  operation 
to  be  properly  understood  and  described.  But  to 
see  them  at  work  the  aid  of  the  public  authorities 
abroad  is  requisite;  and  foreign  governments, 
most  prompt  in  giving  this  aid  to  accredited 
emissaries,  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  extend  it 
to  the  chance  inquirer. 

In  1859  I  visited  France,  authorised  by  the 
Eoyal  Commissioners,  who  were  then  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England, 
to  seek,  in  their  name,  information  respecting  the 
French  primary  schools.  I  shall  never  cease  to 
be  grateful  for  the  cordial  help  afforded  to  me 
by  the  functionaries  of  the  French  Government 
for  seeing  thoroughly  the  objects  which  I  came 
to  study.  The  higher  functionaries  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  primary  instruction  have  the 
supervision  of  secondary  instruction  also;  and 
their  kindness  enabled  me  occasionally  to  see 
something  of  the  secondary  schools — institutions 
which  strongly  attracted  my  interest,  but  which 
the  Eoyal  Commissioners  had  not  authorised  me 
to  study,  and  which  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  had  not  directed  his  functionaries  to 
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show  me.  I  thus  saw  the  Lyceum,  or  public 
secondary  school,  of  Toulouse — a  good  specimen 
of  its  class.  To  make  clear  to  the  English  reader 
what  this  class  of  institutions  is,  with  a  view  of 
enabling  him  to  see,  afterwards,  what  is  the 
problem  respecting  secondary  instruction  which 
we  in  this  country  really  have  to  solve,  I  will 
describe  the  Toulouse  Lyceum. 

Toulouse,  the  chief  city  of  the  great  plain  of 
Languedoc,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  dignity, 
and  importance,  has  one  of  the  principal  lyceums 
to  be  found  out  of  Paris.  But  the  chief  town  of 
every  French  department  has  its  lyceum,  and  the 
considerable  towns  of  every  department  have 
their  communal  colleges,  as  the  chief  town  has  its 
lyceum.  These  establishments  of  secondaiy  in- 
struction are  attached  to  academies,  local  centres 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Paris, 
of  which  there  are  sixteen  in  Prance.  The  head 
of  an  academy  is  called  its  "  rector,"  and  his  chief 
ministers  are  called  "academy-inspectors."  The 
superintendence  of  all  public  instruction  (under 
the  general  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction at   Paris)   was   given  by   M.    Guizot's 
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education-law  to  the  academies ;  that  of  primary 
instruction  has  been,  in  great  measure,  taken 
away  from  them  and  given  to  the  prefects ;  that 
of  secondary  or  superior  instruction  still  remains 
to  them.  Toulouse  is  the  seat  of  an  academy  of 
the  first  class,  with  a  jurisdiction  extending  over 
eight  departments ;  its  rector,  when  I  was  there 
in  1859,  was  an  ex-judge  of  the  Paris  Court  of 
Cassation,  M.  Kocher,  a  man  of  about  sixty,  of 
great  intelligence,  courtesy,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Hi-health  had  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  judgeship,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, his  personal  friend,  had  given  him  the  rector- 
ate  of  Toulouse,  the  second  in  France  in  point  of 
rank,  as  a  kind  of  dignified  retreat.  The  position 
of  rector  in  France  much  resembles  that  of  one 
of  our  heads  of  houses  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
M.  Kocher  placed  me  under  the  guidance  of  his 
academy-inspector,  M.  Peyrot;  and  M.  Peyrot, 
after  introducing  me  to  the  primary  inspectors  of 
Toulouse,  and  enabling  me  to  make  arrangements 
with  them  for  visiting  the  primary  schools  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood,  kindly  took  me  over  the 
lyceum,  which  is  under  his  immediate  supervision. 
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A  French  lyceum  is  an  institution  founded  and 
maintained  by  the  State,  with  aid  from  the  de- 
partment and  commune.  The  communal  colleges 
are  founded  and  maintained  by  the  commune, 
with  aid  from  the  State.  The  Lyceum  of  Toulouse 
is  held  in  large  and  somewhat  gloomy  buildings, 
in  the  midst  of  the  city ;  old  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings have  in  a  number  of  towns  been  converted 
by  the  Government  into  public-school  premises. 
We  were  received  by  the  jproviseur,  M.  Seignette. 
The  provisor  is  the  chief  functionary — the  head 
master — of  a  French  lyceum ;  he  does  not,  how- 
ever, himself  teach,  but  manages  the  business 
concerns  of  the  school,  administers  its  finances, 
and  is  responsible  for  its  general  conduct  and 
discipline ;  his  place  is  one  of  the  prizes  of  French 
secondary  instruction,  and  the  provisor,  having 
himself  served  a  long  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher, 
has  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for  superintending 
his  professors.  He,  Kke  the  professors,  has  gone 
through  the  excellent  normal  school  out  of  which 
the  functionaries  of  secondary  instruction  are 
taken,  and  has  fulfilled  stringent  conditions  of 
training  and   examination.      Three   chaplains  — 
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Roman  Catholic  priests — ^have  the  charge  of  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  lyceum ;  a  Protestant 
minister,  however,  is  specially  appoiated  to  give 
this  instruction  to  pupils  whose  parents  are  of 
the  reformed  faith,  and  these  pupUs  attend,  on 
Sundays,  their  own  Protestant  places  of  worship. 
The  lyceum  has  from  three  to  four  hundred 
scholars ;  it  receives  both  boarders  and  day- 
scholars.  In  every  lyceum  which  receives 
boarders  there  are  a  certain  number  of  bourses,  or 
public  scholarships,  which  relieve  their  holders 
from  all  cost  for  their  education.  The  school  has 
three  great  divisions,  each  with  its  separate  school- 
rooms and  playground.  The  playgrounds  are 
large  courts,  planted  with  trees.  Attached  to  the 
institution,  but  in  a  separate  building,  is  a  school 
for  little  boys  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
called  the  Petit  CoUdge-y  here  there  is  a  garden 
as  well  as  a  playground,  and  the  whole  school- 
life  is  easier  and  softer  than  in  the  lyceum,  and 
adapted  to  the  tender  years  of  the  scholars.  In 
the  Petit  Oolldge,  too,  there  are  both  boarders  and 
day-scholars. 

The  schoolrooms  of  the  lyceum  were  much  like 
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our  schoolrooms  here;  large  bare  rooms,  looking 
as  if  they  had  seen  much  service,  with  their  desks 
browned  and  battered,  and  inscribed  with  the 
various  carvings  of  many  generations  of  school- 
boys. The  cleanliness,  order,  and  neatness  of  the 
passages,  dormitories,  and  sick-rooms  were  ex- 
emplary. The  dormitories  are  vast  rooms,  with 
a  teacher's  bed  at  each  end ;  a  light  is  kept  burn- 
ing in  them  all  the  night  through.  In  no  English 
school  have  I  seen  any  arrangements  for  the  sick 
to  compare  with  those  of  the  Toulouse  Lyceum. 
The  service  of  the  infirmary,  as  it  is  called,  is 
performed  by  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  aspect  and 
manners  of  these  nurses,  the  freshness  and  airiness 
of  the  rooms,  the  whiteness  and  fragrance  of  the 
great  stores  of  linen  which  one  saw  ranged  in 
them,  made  one  almost  envy  the  invalids  who 
were  being  tended  in  such  a  place  of  repose. 

In  the  playground  the  boys — dressed,  all  of 
them,  in  the  well-known  uniform  of  the  French 
schoolboy — were  running,  shouting,  and  playing, 
with  the  animation  of  their  age ;  but  it  is  not  by 
its  playgrounds  and  means  of  recreation  that  a 
French  lyceum,  as  compared  with  the  half-dozen 
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great  English  pubKc  schools,  shines.  The  boys 
are  taken  out  to  walk,  as  the  boys  at  Winchester 
used  to  be  taken  out  to  hUls ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  French  schoolboy's  walk  there  are  no  hUls 
on  which  he  is  turned  loose.  He  learns  and 
practises  gymnastics  more  than  our  schoolboys 
do ;  and  the  court  in  which  he  takes  his  recrea- 
tion is  somewhat  more  spacious  and  agreeable 
than  we  English  are  apt  to  imagine  a  court  to  be ; 
but  it  is  a  poor  place  indeed — ^poor  in  itself  and 
poor  in  its  resources — compared  with  the  jglaymg- 
fidds  of  Eton,  or  the  meads  of  Winchester,  or  the 
close  of  Eugby. 

Of  course  I  was  very  desirous  to  see  the  boys 
in  their  schoolrooms,  and  to  hear  some  of  the 
lessons;  but  M.  Peyrot  and  M.  Seignette,  with 
all  the  good- will  in  the  world,  were  not  able  to 
grant  to  an  unofficial  visitor  permission  to  do  this. 
It  is  something  to  know  what  the  programme 
of  studies  in  a  French  lyceum  is,  though  it  would 
be  far  more  interesting  to  know  how  that  pro- 
gramme is  practically  carried  out.  But  the  pro- 
gramme itself  is  worth  examining :  it  is  the  same 
for  every  lyceum  in  France.     It  is  fixed  by  the 
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Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  Paris,  a  body  in 
whicli  the  State,  the  Church,  the  French  Academy, 
and  the  scholastic  profession,  are  aU  represented, 
and  of  which  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Instruction 
is  president.  The  programme  thus  fixed  is  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Minister's  authority,  and  every 
lyceum  is  bound  to  foUow  it.  I  have  before  me 
that  promulgated  by  M.  Guizot  in  1833;  the 
variations  from  it,  up  to  the  present  day,  are 
but  slight.  In  the  sixth,  or  lowest  class,  the  boys 
have  to  learn  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  Grammar, 
and  their  reading  is  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Phsedrus, 
and,  along  with  the  fables  of  Phsedrus,  those 
of  La  Fontaine.  For  the  next,  or  fifth  class, 
the  reading  is  Ovid  in  Latin,  Lucian's  Dialogues 
and  Isocrates  in  Greek,  and  TdUmaque  in  French. 
For  the  fourth,  besides  the  authors  read  in  the 
classes  below,  Virgil  in  Latin  and  Xenophon  in 
Greek  and,  in  French,  Voltaire's  Charles  XII. 
For  the  third,  SaUust  and  Cicero  are  added  in 
Latin,  Homer  and  Plutarch's  Moralia  in  Greek ; 
in  French,  Voltaire's  ^^Ucle  de  Louis  XIV.,  Mas- 
silon's  Fetit  CarSme,  Boileau,  and  extracts  from 
Buffon.      For  the  second  class  (our  fifth  form), 
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Horace,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  in  Latin;  in  Greek, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Plato  and  Demosthenes ; 
in  French,  Bossuet's  Histoire  JJniverselle,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu's Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Bomains. 
The  highest  class  (our  sixth  form)  is  divided  into 
two,  a  rhetoric  and  a  philosophy  class;  this 
division — which  is  important,  and  which  is  daily 
becoming,  with  the  authorities  of  French  Public 
Instruction,  an  object  of  greater  importance — is 
meant  to  correspond  to  the  direction,  literary  or 
scientific,  which  the  studies  of  the  now  adult 
scholar  are  to  take.  In  place  of  the  Pindar, 
Thucydides,  Lucan,  and  Moli^re,  of  the  rhetoric 
class,  the  philosophy  class  has  chemistry,  physics, 
and  the  higher  mathematics.  Some  instruction 
in  natural  science  finds  a  place  in  the  school- 
course  of  every  class ;  in  the  lower  classes,  instruc- 
tion in  the  elements  of  human  physiology,  zoology, 
botany,  and  geology;  in  the  second  class  (fifth 
form),  instruction  in  the  elements  of  chemistry. 
To  this  instruction  in  natural  science  two  or  three 
hours  a  week  are  allotted.  About  the  same  time 
is  allotted  to  arithmetic,  to  special  instruction  in 
history  and  geography,  and  to  modern  languages ; 
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these  last,  however,  are  said  to  be  in  general  as 
imperfectly  learnt  in  the  French  public  schools 
as  they  are  in  our  own.  Two  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  the  correction  of  composition.  Finally, 
the  New  Testament,  in  Latin  or  Greek,  forms  a 
part  of  the  daily  reading  of  each  class. 

On  this  programme  I  will  make  two  remarks, 
suggested  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  any  of  our 
own  public  schools.  It  has  the  scientific  instruc- 
tion and  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue  which 
our  school-course  is  without,  and  is  often  blamed 
for  being  without.  I  believe  that  the  scientific 
instruction  actually  acquired  by  French  school- 
boys in  the  lower  classes  is  very  little,  but  still  a 
boy  with  a  taste  for  science  finds  in  this  iastruc- 
tion  an  element  which  keeps  his  taste  alive;  iu 
the  special  class  at  the  head  of  the  school  it  is 
more  considerable,  but  not,  it  is  alleged,  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  this  special  class,  and  plans  for 
makhig  it  more  thorough  and  systematic  are  being 
canvassed.  In  the  study  of  the  mother -tongue 
the  French  schoolboy  has  a  more  real  advantage 
over  ours;  he  does  certainly  learn  something  of 
the  French  language  and  literature,  and  of  the 
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English  our  schoolboy  learns  nothing.  French 
grammar,  however,  is  a  better  instrument  of  in- 
struction for  boys  than  English  grammar,  and  the 
French  literature  possesses  prose  works,  perhaps 
even  poetical  works,  more  fitted  to  be  used  as 
classics  for  schoolboys  than  any  which  English 
literature  possesses.  I  need  not  say  that  the  fit- 
ness of  works  for  this  purpose  depends  on  other 
considerations  than  those  of  the  genius  alone,  and 
of  the  creative  force,  which  they  exhibit. 

The  regular  school-lessons  of  a  lyceum  occupy 
about  twenty-two  hours  in  the  week,  but  among 
these  regular  school-lessons  the  lessons  in  modern 
languages  are  not  counted.  The  lessons  in  modern 
languages  are  given  out  of  school -hours;  out  of 
school-hours,  too,  all  the  boarders  work  with  the 
masters  at  preparing  their  lessons ;  each  boarder 
has  thus  what  we  call  a  private  tutor,  but  the 
French  schoolboy  does  not,  like  ours,  pay  extra 
for  his  private  tutor ;  the  general  charge  for  board 
and  instruction  covers  this  special  tuition. 

Now  I  come  to  the  important  matter  of  school- 
fees.  These  are  all  regulated  by  authority;  the 
scale  of  charges  in  every  lyceum  and  communal 
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college  must  be  seen  and  sanctioned  by  the 
academy-inspector  in  order  to  have  legality.  A 
day-scholar  in  the  Toulouse  Lyceum  pays,  in  the 
lowest  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  school, 
110  fr.  (£4  :  8  : 4)  a  year;  in  the  second  division 
he  pays  135  fr.  (£5  :  8  : 4) ;  in  the  third  and  high- 
est division,  180  fr.  (£7:4:  2).  If  he  wishes  to 
share  in  the  special  tuition  of  the  boarders,  he 
pays  from  £2  to  £4  a  year  extra.  Next,  for  the 
boarders.  A  boarder  pays,  for  his  whole  board 
and  instruction,  in  the  lowest  division,  800  fr. 
(£32)  a  year ;  in  the  second  division,  850  fr.  (£34) ; 
in  the  highest  division,  900  fr.  (£36).  In  the 
scientific  class  the  charge  is  £2  extra.  The  pay- 
ments are  made  quarterly,  and  always  in  advance. 
Every  boarder  brings  with  him  an  outfit  (trousseau) 
valued  at  500  fr.  (£20) ;  the  sum  paid  for  his  board 
and  instruction  covers,  besides,  all  expense  for 
keeping  good  this  outfit,  and  all  charges  for  wash- 
ing, medical  attendance,  books,  and  writing 
materials.  The  meals,  though  plain,  are  good,  and 
they  are  set  out  with  a  propriety  and  a  regard  for 
appearances  which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  graced  no 
school-dinners  that  I  ever  saw;  just  as,  I  must 
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say,  even  in  the  normal  schools  for  elementary 
teachers,  the  dinner-table  in  France  contrasted 
strongly,  by  its  clean  cloth,  arranged  napkins, 
glass,  and  general  neatness  of  service,  with  the 
stained  cloth,  napkinless  knives  and  forks,  jacks 
and  mugs,  hacked  joints  of  meat,  and  stumps  of 
loaves,  which  I  have  seen  on  the  dinner-table  of 
normal  schools  in  England.  With  us  it  is  always 
the  individual  that  is  filled,  and  the  public  that 
is  sent  empty  away. 

Such  may  be  the  cheapness  of  public  school 
education,  when  that  education  is  treated  as  a 
matter  of  public  economy,  to  be  administered  upon 
a  great  scale,  with  rigid  system  and  exact  super- 
intendence, in  the  interest  of  the  pupil  and  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  school -keeper.^  But  many 
people,  it  will  be  said,  have  no  relish  for  such 

^  L' administration  des  lyo6es  est  compUtement  6tranghre  a 
toute  idie  de  speculation  et  de  profit,  says  tlie  Toulouse  pro- 
spectus wMcli  lies  before  me  ;  "A  lyceum  is  managed  not  in 
the  least  as  a  matter  of  speculation  or  profit ; "  and  this  is  not 
a  mere  advertising  puflF,  for  the  public  is  the  real  proprietor  of 
the  lyceums,  which  it  has  founded  for  the  education  of  its 
youth,  and  for  that  object  only ;  the  directors  of  the  lyceum 
are  simple  servants  of  the  public,  employed  by  the  public  at 
fixed  salaries. 
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cast-iron  schooling.  Well,  then,  let  ns  look  at  a 
French  school  not  of  the  State-pattern — a  school 
without  the  guarantees  of  State-management,  but, 
also,  without  the  uniformity  and  constraint  which 
this  management  iatroduces. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  had  seen  the  Toulouse 
Lyceum,  I  started  for  Sor^ze.  Sor^ze  is  a  village 
in  the  department  of  the  Tarn,  a  department 
bordering  upon  that  in  which  Toulouse  stands; 
it  contains  one  of  the  most  successful  private 
schools  in  France,  and  of  this  school,  in  1859,  the 
celebrated  Father  Lacordaire  was  director.  I  left 
Toulouse  by  railway  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  in 
two  hours  I  was  at  Castelnaudary,  an  old  Visigoth 
place,  on  a  hill  rising  out  of  the  great  plain  of 
Languedoc,  with  immense  views  towards  the 
Pyrenees  on  one  side  and  the  Cevennes  on  the 
other.  After  rambling  about  the  town  for  an 
hour,  I  started  for  Sor^ze  in  a  vehicle  exactly  like 
an  English  coach ;  I  was  outside  with  the  driver, 
and  the  other  places,  inside  and  outside,  were 
occupied  by  old  pupils  of  the  Sor^ze  school,  who 
were  going  there  for  the  annual  fete,  the  Speeches, 
to  take  place  the  next  day.     They  were,  most  of 
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them,  young  men  from  the  universities  of  Toulouse 
and  Montpellier;  two  or  three  were  settled  in 
Paris,  but,  happening  to  be  just  then  at  their 
homes,  at  B^ziers  or  Narbonne,  they  had  come 
over  like  the  rest ;  they  seemed  a  good  set,  all  of 
them,  and  their  attachment  to  their  old  school 
and  master  was  more  according  to  one's  notions 
of  English  school-life  than  French.  We  had  to 
cross  the  Montague  Noire,  an  outlier  of  the 
Cevennes;  the  elevation  was  not  great,  but  the 
air,  even  on  the  18th  of  May  in  Languedoc,  was 
sharp,  the  vast  distance  looked  gray  and  chill, 
and  the  whole  landscape  was  severe,  lonely,  and 
desolate.  Soreze  is  in  the  plain  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Montague  Noire,  at  the  foot  of  gorges 
running  up  into  the  Cevennes;  at  the  head  of 
these  gorges  are  the  basins  from  which  the  Canal 
du  Midi — the  great  canal  uniting  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  Atlantic — is  fed.  It  was  seven 
o'clock  when  we  drove  up  the  street,  shaded  with 
large  trees,  of  Soreze ;  my  fellow-travellers  showed 
me  the  way  to  the  school,  as  I  was  obliged  to  get 
away  early  the  next  morning,  and  wanted,  there- 
fore, to  make  my  visit  that  evening.     The  school 
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occupies  the  place  of  an  old  abbey,  founded  in 
757  by  Pepin  the  Little;  for  several  hundred 
years  the  abbey  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dominicans,  when,  in  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  reign, 
a  school  was  attached  to  it.  In  this  school  the 
king  took  great  interest,  and  himself  designed  the 
dress  for  the  scholars.  The  establishment  was 
saved  at  the  Eevolution  by  the  tact  of  the  Do- 
minican who  was  then  at  its  head;  he  resumed 
the  lay  dress,  and  returned,  in  all  outward  appear- 
ance, to  the  secular  life,  and  his  school  was  allowed 
to  subsist.  Under  the  Eestoration  it  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  most  aristocratic  schools  in 
France,  but  it  had  much  declined  when  Lacor- 
daire,  in  1854,  took  charge  of  it.  I  waited  in  the 
monastic -looking  court  (much  of  the  old  abbey 
remains  as  part  of  the  present  building)  while  my 
card,  with  a  letter  which  the  Papal  Nuncio  at 
Paris,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  through 
Sir  George  Bowyer's  kindness,  had  obtained  for 
me  from  the  Superior  of  the  Dominicans,  was 
taken  up  to  Lacordaire;  he  sent  down  word 
directly  that  he  would  see  me;  I  was  shown 
across  the  court,  up  an  old  stone  staircase,  into  a 
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vast  corridor ;  a  door  in  this  corridor  was  thrown 
open,  and  in  a  large  bare  room,  with  no  carpet  or 
furniture  of  any  kind,  except  a  small  table,  one 
or  two  chairs,  a  small  book-case,  a  crucifix,  and 
some  religious  pictures  on  the  walls,  Lacordaire, 
in  the  dress  of  his  order,  white-robed,  hooded,  and 
sandalled,  sat  before  me. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  this  remarkable 
man  was  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  Charter 
of  1830  had  promised  liberty  of  instruction; 
liberty,  that  is,  for  persons  outside  the  official 
hierarchy  of  public  instruction  to  open  schools. 
This  promise  M.  Guizot's  celebrated  school  law 
of  1833  finally  performed ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
the  authorities  of  public  instruction  refused  to 
give  effect  to  it.  Lacordaire  and  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  opened  in  Paris,  on  the  7th  of  May  1831, 
an  independent  free  school,  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  the  teachers ;  it  was  closed  in  a  day 
or  two  by  the  police,  and  its  youthful  conductors 
were  tried  before  the  Court  of  Peers  and  fined. 
This  was  Lacordaire's  first  public  appearance; 
twenty-two  years  later  his  last  sermon  in  Paris 
was  preached  in  the  same  cause ;  it  was  a  sermon 
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on  behalf  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brethren. 
During  that  space  of  twenty -two  years  he  had 
run  a  conspicuous  career,  but  on  another  field 
than  that  of  education ;  he  had  become  the  most 
renowned  preacher  in  Europe,  and  he  had  re- 
established in  France,  by  his  energy,  conviction, 
and  patience,  the  religious  orders  banished  thence 
since  the  Eevolution.  Through  this  career  I 
cannot  now  attempt  to  follow  him;  with  the 
heart  of  friendship  and  the  eloquence  of  genius, 
M.  de  Montalembert  has  recently  written  its  his- 
tory; but  I  must  point  out  two  characteristics 
which  distinguished  him  in  it,  and  which  created 
in  him  the  force  by  which,  as  an  educator,  he 
worked,  the  force  by  which  he  most  impressed 
and  commanded  the  young.  One  of  these  was 
his  passion  for  firm  order,  for  solid  government. 
He  called  our  age  an  age  "  which  does  not  know 
how  to  obey — "  qui  ne  sait  gu^re  db^ir."  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  is  not  so  absolutely  a  matter  of 
reproach  as  Lacordaire  made  it;  in  an  epoch 
of  transition  society  may  and  must  say  to  its 
governors,  "  Govern  me  according  to  my  spirit,  if 
I  am  to   obey   you."      One   cannot   doubt   that 
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Lacordaire  erred  in  making  absolute  devotion  to 
the  Church  (malheur  a  qui  trouhle  VEglisel)  the 
watch- word  of  a  gifted  man  in  our  century ;  one 
cannot  doubt  that  he  erred  in  affirming  that  "  the 
greatest  service  to  be  rendered  to  Christianity 
in  our  day  was  to  do  something  for  the  revival 
of  the  mediaeval  religious  orders."  Still,  he  seized 
a  great  truth  when  he  proclaimed  the  intrinsic 
weakness  and  danger  of  a  state  of  anarchy ;  above 
all,  when  he  applied  this  truth  in  the  moral  sphere 
he  was  incontrovertible,  fruitful  for  his  nation, 
especially  fruitful  for  the  young.  He  dealt  vigor- 
ously with  himself,  and  he  told  others  that  the 
first  thing  for  them  was  to  do  the  same ;  he 
placed  character  above  everything  else.  "  One 
may  have  spirit,  learning,  even  genius,"  he  said, 
"  and  not  character ;  for  want  of  character  our  age 
is  the  age  of  miscarriages.  Let  us  form  Christians 
in  our  schools,  but,  first  of  all,  let  us  form  Chris- 
tians in  our  own  hearts;  the  one  great  thing  is 
to  have  a  life  of  one's  own." 

Allied  to  this  characteristic  was  his  other — 
his  passion,  in  an  age  which  seems  to  think  that 
progress  can   be   achieved  only  by  our  herding 
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together  and  making  a  noise,  for  the  antique 
discipline  of  retirement  and  silence.  His  plan  of 
life  for  himself,  when  he  first  took  orders,  was  to 
go  and  be  a  village  cur4  in  a  remote  province  in 
France.  M.  de  Qu61en,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
kept  him  in  the  capital  as  chaplain  to  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Visitation;  he  had  not  then  com- 
menced the  conferences  which  made  his  reputation ; 
he  lived  perfectly  isolated  and  obscure,  and  he 
was  never  so  happy.  "  It  is  with  dehght,"  he 
wrote  at  this  time,  "  that  I  find  my  solitude 
deepening  round  me ;  '  one  can  do  nothing  without 
solitude,'  is  my  grand  maxim.  A  man  is  formed 
from  within,  and  not  from  without.  To  withdraw 
and  be  with  oneself  and  with  God,  is  the  greatest 
strength  there  can  be  in  the  world."  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  the  serenity  and  sincerity  of 
these  words.  Twice  he  refused  to  edit  the  Univers ; 
he  refused  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Louvain. 
In  1836,  when  his  fame  filled  France,  he  dis- 
appeared for  five  years,  and  these  years  he  passed 
in  silence  and  seclusion  at  Eome.  He  came  back 
in  1841  a  Dominican  monk ;  again,  at  Notre 
Dame,  that  eloquence,  that  ineffable  accent,  led  his 
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countrymen  and  foreigners  captive;  he  achieved 
his  cherished  purpose  of  re-establishing  in  France 
the  religious  orders.  Then  once  more  he  dis- 
appeared, and  after  a  short  station  at  Toulouse 
consigned  himself,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  the 
labour  and  obscurity  of  Sor^ze.  "One  of  the 
great  consolations  of  my  present  life,"  he  writes 
from  Sor^ze,  "  is,  that  I  have  now  God  and  the 
young  for  my  sole  companions."  The  young, 
with  their  fresh  spirit,  as  they  instinctively  feel 
the  presence  of  a  great  character,  so,  too,  irre- 
sistibly receive  an  influence  from  souls  which  live 
habitually  with  God. 

Lacordaire  received  me  with  great  kindness. 
He  was  above  the  middle  height,  with  an  ex- 
cellent countenance;  great  dignity  in  his  look 
and  bearing,  but  nothing  ascetic;  his  manners 
animated,  and  every  gesture  and  movement  show- 
ing the  orator.  He  asked  me  to  dine  with  him 
the  next  day,  and  to  see  the  school  festival,  the 
fete  des  anciens  ddves ;  but  I  could  not  stop.  Then 
he  ordered  lights,  for  it  was  growing  dark,  and 
insisted  on  showing  me  all  over  the  place  that 
evening.    While  we  were  waiting  for  lights  he 
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asked  me  much  about  Oxford;  I  had  already 
heard  from  his  old  pupils  that  Oxford  was  a 
favourite  topic  with  him,  and  that  he  held  it 
up  to  them  as  a  model  of  everything  that  was 
venerable.  Lights  came,  and  we  went  over  the 
establishment;  the  school  then  contained  nearly 
three  hundred  pupils — a  great  rise  since  Lacor- 
daire  first  came  in  1854,  but  not  so  many  as 
the  school  has  had  in  old  days.  It  is  said  th^t 
Lacordaire  at  one  time  resorted  so  frequently  to 
expulsion  as  rather  to  alarm  people. 

Sor^ze,  under  his  management,  chiefly  created 
interest  by  the  sort  of  competition  which  it  main- 
tained with  the  lyceums,  or  State  schools.  A 
private  school,  in  France,  cannot  be  opened  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  public  authorities;  the 
consent  of  these  authorities  is  withheld  if  the 
premises  of  the  proposed  school  are  improper, 
or  if  its  director  fails  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
probation  and  a  certificate  of  competency — that 
is,  if  he  has  not  served  for  five  years  in  a  second- 
ary school,  and  passed  the  authorised  public 
examination  for  secondary  teachers.  Finally,  the 
school  is  always  subject   to  State-inspection,  to 
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ascertain  that  the  pupils  are  properly  lodged  and 
fed,  and  that  the  teaching  contains  nothing  con- 
trary to  public  morality  and  to  the  laws ;  and  the 
school  may  be  closed  by  the  public  authorities  on 
an  inspector's  report,  duly  verified.  Still,  for  an 
establishment  like  the  Sor^ze  school,  the  actual 
State  -  interference  comes  to  very  little;  the 
Minister  has  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
certificate  of  probation,  and  holy  orders  are  ac- 
cepted in  the  place  of  the  certificate  of  competency 
(the  examination  in  the  seminary  being  more 
difficult  than  the  examination  for  this  latter). 
In  France  the  State  (Machiavel  as  we  English 
think  it),  in  naming  certain  matters  as  the  objects 
of  its  supervision  in  private  schools,  means  what 
it  says,  and  does  not  go  beyond  these  matters ; 
and,  for  these  matters,  the  name  of  a  man  like 
Lacordaire  serves  as  a  guarantee,  and  is  readily 
accepted  as  such. 

All  the  boys  at  Sor^ze  are  boarders,  and  a 
boarder's  expenses  here  exceed  by  about  £8  or 
£10  a  year  his  expenses  at  a  lyceum.  The  pro- 
gramme of  studies  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
lyceums,  but  the  military  system  of  these  State 
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schools  Lacordaire  repudiated.  Instead  of  the 
vast  common  dormitories  of  the  lyceums,  every 
boy  had  his  little  cell  to  himself;  that  was,  after 
all,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  great  difference.  But 
immense  stress  was  laid,  too,  upon  physical  edu- 
cation, which  the  lyceums  are  said  too  much 
to  neglect.  Lacordaire  showed  me  with  great 
satisfaction  the  stable,  with  more  than  twenty 
horses,  and  assured  me  that  all  the  boys  were 
taught  to  ride.  There  was  the  salle  dJescrime^ 
where  they  fenced,  the  armoury  full  of  guns 
and  swords,  the  shooting  gallery,  and  so  on. 
All  this  is  in  our  eyes  a  little  fantastic,  and 
does  not  replace  the  want  of  cricket  and  foot- 
ball in  a  good  field,  and  of  freedom  to  roam 
over  the  country  out  of  school-hours ;  in  France, 
however,  it  is  a  good  deal ;  and  then  twice  a 
week  all  the  boys  used  to  turn  out  with  Lacor- 
daire upon  the  mountains,  to  their  great  enjoy- 
ment as  the  Sor^ze  people  said,  the  Father  him- 
self being  more  vigorous  than  any  of  them.  And 
the  old  abbey  school  has  a  small  park  adjoining 
it,  with  the  mountains  rising  close  behind,  and 
it  has  beautiful  trees  in  its  courts,  and  by  no 
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means  the  dismal  barrack -look  of  a  lyceum. 
Laeordaire  had  a  staff  of  more  than  fifty 
teachers  and  helpers,  about  half  of  these  being 
members  of  his  own  religious  order — Domini- 
cans; all  co-operated  in  some  way  or  other  in 
conducting  the  school.  Laeordaire  used  never 
to  give  school  -  lessons  himself,  but  scarcely  a 
Sunday  passed  without  his  preaching  in  the 
chapel.  The  highest  and  most  distinguished 
boys  formed  a  body  called  the  Institute,  with 
no  governing  powers  like  those  of  our  sixth 
form,  but  with  a  sort  of  common  -  room  to 
themselves,  and  with  the  privilege  of  having 
their  meals  with  Laeordaire  and  his  staff.  I 
was  shown,  too,  a  Scdle  d'lllustres,  or  Hall  of 
Worthies,  into  which  the  boys  are  introduced 
on  high  days  and  holidays ;  we  should  think 
this  fanciful,  but  I  found  it  impressive.  The 
hall  is  decorated  with  busts  of  the  chief  of 
the  former  scholars,  some  of  them  very  distin- 
guished. Among  these  busts  was  that  of  Henri 
de  Larochejacquehn  (who  was  brought  up  here 
at  Sor^ze),  with  his  noble,  speaking  countenance, 
his  Vendean  hat,  and  the  heart  and  cross  on  his 
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breast.  There  was,  besides,  a  theatre  for  public 
recitations.  We  ended  with  the  chapel,  in  which 
we  found  all  the  school  assembled ;  a  Dominican 
was  readiug  to  them  from  the  pulpit  an  edifying 
life  of  a  scapegrace  converted  to  seriousness  by 
a  bad  accident,  much  better  worth  listening  to 
than  most  sermons.  When  it  was  over,  Lacor- 
daire  whispered  to  me  to  ask  if  I  would  stay 
for  the  prayers  or  go  at  once.  I  stayed ;  they 
were  very  short  and  simple ;  and  I  saw  the  boys 
disperse  afterwards.  The  gaiety  of  the  little 
ones  and  their  evident  fondness  for  the  P^re 
was  a  pretty  sight.  As  we  went  out  of  chapel, 
one  of  them,  a  little  fellow  of  ten  or  eleven,  ran 
from  behind  us,  snatched,  with  a  laughiag  face, 
Lacordaire's  hand,  and  kissed  it ;  Lacordaire 
smiled,  and  patted  his  head.  When  I  read  the 
other  day  in  M.  de  Montalembert's  book  how 
Lacordaire  had  said,  shortly  before  his  death, 
"  I  have  always  tried  to  serve  God,  the  Church, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  besides  these,  I 
have  loved  —  oh,  dearly  loved! — children  and 
young  people,"  I  thought  of  this  incident. 

Lacordaire    knew   absolutely   nothing    of    our 
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great  English  schools,  their  character,  or  recent 
history ;  but  then  no  Frenchman,  except  a  very 
few  at  Paris  who  know  more  than  anybody  in 
the  world,  knows  anything  about  anything.  How- 
ever, I  have  seen  few  people  more  impressive; 
he  was  not  a  great  modern  thinker,  but  a  great 
Christian  orator  of  the  fourth  century,  born  in 
the  nineteenth;  playing  his  part  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  not  so  successfully  as  he  would 
have  played  it  in  the  fourth,  but  still  nobly.  I 
would  have  given  much  to  stay  longer  with  him, 
as  he  kindly  pressed  me ;  I  was  tempted,  too, 
by  hearing  that  it  was  likely  he  would  make  a 
speech  the  next  day.  Never  did  any  man  so 
give  one  the  sense  of  his  being  a  natural  orator, 
perfect  in  ease  and  simplicity ;  they  told  me  that 
on  Sunday,  when  he  preached,  he  hardly  ever 
went  up  into  the  pulpit,  but  spoke  to  them  from 
his  place  "sans  fagon."  But  I  had  an  engage- 
ment to  keep  at  Carcassone  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  go.  At  nine  I  took  leave 
of  Lacordaire  and  returned  to  the  village  inn, 
clean,  because  it  is  frequented  by  the  relations 
of  pupils.     There  I  supped  with  my  fellow-tra- 
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vellers,  the  old  scholars ;  charming  companions 
they  proved  themselves.  Late  we  sat,  much 
vin  de  Cahors  we  drank,  and  great  friends  we 
became.  Before  we  parted,  one  of  them,  the 
Beziers  youth  studying  at  Paris,  with  the  ami- 
ability of  his  race  assured  me  (God  forgive 
him !)  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  my 
poems.  By  five  the  next  morning  I  had  started 
to  return  to  Castelnaudary.  Eecrossing  the 
Montagne  Noire  in  the  early  morning  was  very 
cold  work,  but  the  view  was  inconceivably  grand. 
I  caught  the  train  at  Castelnaudary,  and  was  at 
Carcassone  by  eleven ;  there  I  saw  a  school,  and 
I  saw  the  old  city  of  Carcassone.  I  am  not  going 
to  describe  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  saying,  Let  everybody  see  the 
cit6  de  Carcassone.  It  is,  indeed,  as  the  anti- 
quarians call  it,  the  Middle  Age  Herculaneum. 
When  you  first  get  sight  of  the  old  city,  which 
is  behind  the  modern  town — when  you  have  got 
clear  of  the  modern  town,  and  come  out  upon  the 
bridge  over  the  Aude,  and  see  the  walled  cite  upon 
its  hill  before  you — you  rub  your  eyes  and  think 
that  you  are  looking  at  a  vignette  in  Ivanhoe, 
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Thus  I  have  enabled,  as  far  as  I  could,  the 
English  reader  to  see  what  a  French  lyceum  is 
like,  and  what  a  French  private  school,  com- 
peting with  a  lyceum,  is  like.  I  have  given 
him,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  facts ;  now  for  the 
application  of  these  facts.  What  is  the  prob- 
lem respecting  secondary  instruction  which  we 
in  this  country  have  to  solve  ?  What  light  do 
these  facts  throw  upon  that  problem  ? 
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For  the  serious  thinker,  for  the  real  student  of 
the  question  of  secondary  instruction,  the  problem 
respecting  secondary  instruction  which  we  in 
England  have  to  solve  is  this:  Why  cannot  we 
have  throughout  England — as  the  French  have 
throughout  France,  as  the  Germans  have  through- 
out Germany,  as  the  Swiss  have  throughout 
Switzerland,  as  the  Dutch  have  throughout 
Holland — schools  where  the  children  of  our 
middle  and  professional  classes  may  obtain,  at  the 
rate  of  from  £20  to  £50  a  year,  if  they  are 
boarders,  at  the  rate  of  from  £5  to  £15  a  year  if 
they  are  day -scholars,  an  education  of  as  good 
quality,  with  as  good  guarantees,  social  character, 
and  advantages  for  a  future  career  in  the  world, 
as  the  education  which  French  children  of  the 
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corresponding  class  can  obtain  from  institutions 
like  that  of  Toulouse  or  Sor^ze  ? 

There  is  the  really  important  question.  It  is 
vain  to  meet  it  by  propositions  which  may,  very 
likely,  be  true,  but  which  are  quite  irrelevant. 
"  Your  French  Etons,"  I  am  told,  "  are  no  Etons 
at  all ;  there  is  nothing  like  an  Eton  in  France." 
I  know  that.  Very  likely  France  is  to  be  pitied 
for  having  no  Etons,  but  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  substitute,  to  the  compensation.  The 
English  public  school  produces  the  finest  boys  in 
the  world ;  the  Toulouse  Lyceum  boy,  the  Sor^ze 
College  boy,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  them. 
Well,  let  me  grant  all  that  too.  But  then  there 
are  only  some  five  or  six  schools  in  England  to 
produce  this  specimen-boy ;  and  they  cannot  pro- 
duce him  cheap.  Eugby  and  Winchester  produce 
him  at  about  £120  a  year;  Eton  and  Harrow 
(and  the  Eton  schoolboy  is  perhaps  justly  taken 
as  the  most  perfect  type  of  this  highly-extolled 
class)  cannot  produce  him  for  much  less  than 
£200  a  year.  Tantce  molis  erat  Bomanam  condere 
gentem — such  a  business  is  it  to  produce  an  article 
so  superior.     But  for  the  common  wear  and  tear 
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of  middling  life,  and  at  rates  tolerable  for  middling 
people,  what  do  we  produce  ?  What  do  we  pro- 
duce at  £30  a  year?  What  is  the  character  of 
the  schools  which  undertake  for  us  this  humbler, 
but  far  more  widely-interesting  production  ?  Are 
they  as  good  as  the  Toulouse  Lyceum  and  the 
Soreze  College  ?     That  is  the  question. 

Suppose  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Public  School  Commissioners  briug  about  in  the 
great  public  schools  all  the  reforms  which  a 
judicious  reformer  could  desire ;  suppose  that  they 
produce  the  best  possible  application  of  endow- 
ments, the  best  possible  mode  of  election  to 
masterships ;  that  they  lead  to  a  wise  revision  of 
the  books  and  subjects  of  study,  to  a  reinforcing 
of  the  mathematics  and  of  the  modern  languages, 
where  these  are  found  weak;  to  a  perfecting, 
finally,  of  all  boarding  arrangements  and  discip- 
line; nothing  will  yet  have  been  done  towards 
providing  for  the  great  want — the  want  of  a 
secondary  instruction  at  once  reasonably  cheap 
and  reasonably  good.  Suppose  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  accomplish 
something  even  in  this  direction — suppose  that 
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the  cost  of  educating  a  boy  at  Rugby  is  reduced 
to  about  £100  a  year,  and  the  cost  of  educating 
a  boy  at  Eton  to  about  £150  a  year — no  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  will  think  it  practic- 
able, or  even,  under  present  circumstances,  desir- 
able, to  effect  in  the  cost  of  education  in  these 
two  schools  a  greater  reduction  than  this.  And 
what  will  this  reduction  amount  to  ?  A  boon — 
in  some  cases  a  very  considerable  boon — to  those 
who  now  frequent  these  schools.  But  what  will 
it  do  for  the  great  class  now  in  want  of  proper 
secondary  instruction  ?  Nothing ;  for  in  the  first 
place  these  schools  are  but  two,  and  are  full,  or  at 
least  sufficiently  full,  already ;  in  the  second  place, 
if  they  were  able  to  hold  all  the  boys  in  England, 
the  class  I  speak  of  would  still  be  excluded  from 
them — excluded  by  a  cost  of  £100  or  £160  just  as 
much  as  by  a  cost  of  £120  or  £200.  A  certain 
number  of  the  professional  class,  with  incomes 
quite  inadequate  to  such  a  charge,  will,  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  establishment  of  their  children, 
make  a  brave  effort,  and  send  them  to  Eton  or 
Rugby  at  a  cost  of  £150  or  £100  a  year.  But 
they  send  them  there  already,  even  at  the  exist- 
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ing  higher  rate.  The  great  mass  of  middling 
people,  with  middling  incomes,  not  having  for 
their  children's  future  establishment  in  life  plans 
which  make  a  public  school  training  indispens- 
able, will  not  make  this  effort,  will  not  pay  for 
their  children's  schooling  a  price  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  their  means.  They  demand  a  lower 
school  charge — a  school  charge  like  that  of 
Toulouse  or  Sor^ze. 

And  they  find  it.  They  have  only  to  open  the 
Times.  There  they  read  advertisement  upon 
advertisement,  offering  them,  "conscientiously 
offering"  them,  in  almost  any  part  of  England 
which  suits  their  convenience,  "Education,  £20 
per  annum,  no  extras.  Diet  unlimited,  and  of 
the  best  description.  The  education  comprises 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  French  by  a  resident 
native,  mathematics,  algebra,  mapping,  globes,  and 
all  the  essentials  of  a  first-rate  commercial  educa- 
tion." Physical,  moral,  mental,  and  spiritual — all 
the  wants  of  their  children  will  be  sedulously 
cared  for.  They  are  invited  to  an  "  Educational 
Home,"  where  "discipline  is  based  upon  moral 
influence  and  emulation,  and  every  effort  is  made 
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to  combine  home-comforts  with  school -training. 
Terms  inclusive  and  moderate."  If  they  have  a 
child  with  an  awkward  temper,  and  needing 
special  management,  even  for  this  particular  child 
the  wonderful  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  in  this  great  commercial  country,  will  be 
found  to  have  made  perfect  provision.  "  Unman- 
ageable boys  or  youths  (up  to  twenty  years)  are 
made  perfectly  tractable  and  gentlemanly  in  one 
year  by  a  clergyman  near  town,  whose  peculiarly 
persuasive  high  moral  and  religious  training  at 
once  elevates,"  etc.  And  all  this,  as  I  have  said, 
is  provided  by  the  simple,  natural  operation  of 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  without,  as  the 
Times  beautifully  says,  "  the  fetters  of  endowment 
and  the  interference  of  the  executive."  Happy 
country!  happy  middle  classes!  Well  may  the 
Tiynes  congratulate  them  with  such  fervency; 
well  may  it  produce  dithyrambs,  while  the  news- 
papers of  less-favoured  countries  produce  only 
leading  articles;  well  may  it  declare  that  the 
fabled  life  of  the  Happy  Islands  is  already  be- 
ginning amongst  us. 

But  I  have  no  heart  for  satire,  though   the 
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occasion  invites  it.  No  one,  who  knows  anything 
of  the  subject,  will  venture  to  affirm  that  these 
"  educational  homes  "  give,  or  can  give,  that  which 
they  "  conscientiously  offer."  No  one,  who  knows 
anything  of  the  subject,  will  seriously  affirm  that 
they  give,  or  can  give,  an  education  comparable  to 
that  given  by  the  Toulouse  and  Sor^ze  schools. 
And  why?  Because  they  want  the  securities 
which,  to  make  them  produce  even  half  of  what 
they  offer,  are  indispensable — the  securities  of 
supervision  and  publicity.  By  this  time  we  know 
pretty  well  that  to  trust  to  the  principle  of  supply 
and  demand  to  do  for  us  all  that  we  want  in  pro- 
viding education  is  to  lean  upon  a  broken  reed. 
We  trusted  to  it  to  give  us  fit  elementary  schools 
till  its  impotence  became  conspicuous;  we  have 
thrown  it  aside,  and  called  upon  State-aid,  with 
the  securities  accompanying  this,  to  give  us  ele- 
mentary schools  more  like  what  they  should  be ; 
we  have  thus  founded  in  elementary  education  a 
system  still,  indeed,  far  from  perfect,  but  living 
and  fruitful — a  system  which  will  probably  sur- 
vive the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  its  destruction. 
In   secondary   education   the  impotence   of  this 
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principle  of  supply  and  demand  is  as  signal  as 
in  elementary  education.  The  mass  of  mankind 
know  good  butter  from  bad,  and  tainted  meat 
from  fresh,  and  the  principle  of  supply  and  de- 
mand may,  perhaps,  be  relied  on  to  give  us  sound 
meat  and  butter.  But  the  mass  of  mankind  do 
not  so  well  know  what  distinguishes  good  teach- 
ing and  training  from  bad ;  they  do  not  here  know 
what  they  ought  to  demand,  and,  therefore,  the 
demand  cannot  be  relied  on  to  give  us  the  right 
supply.  Even  if  they  knew  what  they  ought  to 
demand,  they  have  no  sufficient  means  of  testing 
whether  or  no  this  is  really  supplied  to  them. 
Securities,  therefore,  are  needed.  The  great  public 
schools  of  England  offer  securities  by  their  very 
publicity ;  by  their  wealth,  importance,  and  con- 
nections, which  attract  general  attention  to  them ; 
by  their  old  reputation,  which  they  cannot  forfeit 
without  disgrace  and  danger.  The  appointment 
of  the  Public  School  Commission  is  a  proof,  that 
to  these  moral  securities  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
great  public  schools  may  be  added  the  material 
security  of  occasional  competent  supervision.  I 
will  grant  that  the  great  schools  of  the  Continent 
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do  not  offer  the  same  moral  securities  to  the 
public  as  Eton  or  Harrow.  They  offer  them  in  a 
certain  measure,  but  certainly  not  in  so  large 
measure:  they  have  not  by  any  means  so  much 
importance,  by  any  means  so  much  reputation. 
Therefore  they  offer,  in  far  larger  measure,  the 
other  security — the  security  of  competent  super- 
vision. With  them  this  supervision  is  not  oc- 
casional and  extraordinary,  but  periodic  and 
regular ;  it  is  not  explorative  only ;  it  is  also,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  authoritative. 

It  will  be  said  that  between  the  "  educational 
home  "  and  Eton  there  is  a  long  series  of  schools, 
with  many  gradations  ;  and  that  in  this  series  are 
to  be  found  schools  far  less  expensive  than  Eton, 
yet  offering  moral  securities  as  Eton  offers  them, 
and  as  the  "  educational  home  "  does  not.  Chel- 
tenham, Bradfield,  Marlborough,  are  instances 
which  will  occur  to  every  one.  It  is  true  that 
these  schools  offer  securities;  it  is  true  that  the 
mere  presence,  at  the  head  of  a  school,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished master  like  Mr.  Bradley  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  moral  security  which  can  be  offered. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  these  schools  are  thinly 
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scattered  over  the  country ;  we  have  no  provision 
for  planting  such  schools  where  they  are  most 
wanted,  or  for  insuring  a  due  supply  of  them. 
Cheltenham,  Bradfield,  and  Marlborough  are  no 
more  a  due  provision  for  the  Northumberland  boy 
than  the  Bordeaux  Lyceum  is  a  due  provision  for 
the  little  Alsatian.  In  the  second  place,  Are  these 
schools  cheap  ?  Even  if  they  were  cheap  once, 
does  not  their  very  excellence,  in  a  country  where 
schools  at  once  good  and  cheap  are  rare,  tend  to 
deprive  them  of  their  cheapness  ?  Marlborough 
was,  I  believe — perhaps  it  still  is — the  cheapest 
of  them ;  Marlborough  is  probably  just  now  the 
best-taught  school  in  England ;  and  Marlborough, 
therefore,  has  raised  its  school -charge.  Marl- 
borough was  quite  right  in  so  doing,  for  Marl- 
borough is  an  individual  institution,  bound  to 
guard  its  own  interests  and  to  profit  by  its  own 
successes,  and  not  bound  to  provide  for  the  general 
educational  wants  of  the  country.  But  what 
makes  the  school-charge  of  the  Toulouse  Lyceum 
remain  moderate,  however  eminent  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  Toulouse  masters,  or  the  successes 
of  the  Toulouse  pupils  ?     It  is  that  the  Toulouse 
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Lyceum  is  a  public  institution,  administered  in 
view  of  the  general  educational  wants  of  France, 
and  not  of  its  own  individual  preponderance. 
And  what  makes  (or  made,  alas !)  the  school- 
charge  of  the  Soreze  College  remain  moderate, 
even  with  a  most  distinguished  and  attractive 
director,  like  Lacordaire,  at  its  head  ?  It  was  the 
organisation  of  a  complete  system  of  secondary 
schools  throughout  France,  the  abundant  supply 
of  institutions,  with  at  once  respectable  guarantees 
and  reasonable  charges,  fixing  a  general  mean  of 
school-cost  which  even  the  most  successful  private 
school  cannot  venture  much  to  exceed. 

After  all,  it  is  the  "educational  home,"  and 
not  Bradfield  or  Marlborough,  which  supplies  us 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  that  rate  of  charges 
which  secondary  instruction,  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
organised  on  a  great  scale,  and  to  reach  those 
who  are  in  need  of  it,  must  inevitably  adopt. 
People  talk  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  foreign 
countries,  and  of  the  dearness  of  this;  every- 
thing costs  more  here,  they  say,  than  it  does 
abroad:  good  education,  like  everything  else.  I 
do  not  wish  to  dispute,  I  am  willing  to  make 
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some  allowance  for  this  plea ;  one  must  be  careful 
not  to  make  too  much,  however,  or  we  shall  find 
ourselves  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  with  a  second- 
ary instruction  failing  just  where  our  present 
secondary  instruction  fails — a  secondary  instruc- 
tion which,  out  of  the  multitude  needing  it,  a 
few,  and  only  a  few,  make  sacrifices  to  get ;  the 
many,  who  do  not  like  sacrifices,  go  without  it. 
If  we  fix  a  school-charge  varying  from  £25  to  £50 
a  year,  I  am  sure  we  have  fixed  the  outside  rate 
which  the  great  body  of  those  needing  secondary 
instruction  will  ever  pay.  Sir  John  Coleridge 
analyses  this  body  into  "the  clergy  of  moderate 
or  contracted  incomes  "  (and  that  means  the  im- 
mense majority  of  the  clergy),  "officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  medical  men,  solicitors,  and  gentry 
of  large  families  and  small  means."  Many  more 
elements  might  be  enumerated.  Why  are  the 
manufacturers  left  out  ?  The  very  rich,  among 
these,  are  to  be  counted  by  ones,  the  middling  sort 
by  hundreds.  And  when  Sir  John  Coleridge 
separates  "  tenant-farmers,  small  landholders,  and 
retail  tradesmen,"  into  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
proposes  to  appropriate  a  separate  class  of  schools 
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for  them,  he  carries  the  process  of  distinction  and 
demarcation  farther  than  I  can  think  quite  desir- 
able. But  taking  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
class  requiring  a  liberal  education  as  he  assigns 
them,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  a  sum  ranging 
from  £25  to  £50  a  year  is  as  much  as  those  whom 
he  enumerates  can  in  general  be  expected  to  pay 
for  a  son's  education,  and  as  much  as  they  need 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  a  sound  and  valuable 
education,  if  secondary  instruction  were  organised 
as  it  might  be.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  a  reduced  rate  of  charge  for  boarders,  at  a 
good  boarding-school,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  benefit  to  the  class  of  parents  in  question — 
perhaps  not  even  the  principal  benefit — which 
the  organisation  of  secondary  instruction  brings 
with  it.  It  brings  with  it,  also,  by  establishing 
its  schools  in  proper  numbers,  and  all  over  the 
country,  facilities  for  bringing  up  many  boys  as 
day-scholars  who  are  now  brought  up  as  boarders. 
At  present  many  people  send  their  sons  to  a 
boarding-school  when  they  would  much  rather 
keep  them  at  home,  because  they  have  no  suit- 
able school  within  reach.     Opinions  differ  as  to 
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whether  it  is  best  for  a  boy  to  live  at  home  or 
to  go  away  to  school,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
which  of  the  two  modes  of  bringing  him  up  is 
the  cheapest  for  his  parents;  and  those  (and 
they  are  many)  who  think  that  the  continu- 
ation of  home -life  along  with  his  schooling  is 
far  best  for  the  boy  himself,  would  enjoy  a 
double  benefit  in  having  suitable  schools  made 
accessible  to  them. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  an  institution,  or 
rather  a  group  of  institutions,  exists,  offering  to 
the  middle  classes,  at  a  charge  scarcely  higher 
than  that  of  the  £20  "educational  home,"  an 
education  affording  considerable  guarantees  for 
its  sound  character.  I  mean  the  College  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Lancing,  and  its  affiliated  schools. 
This  institution  certainly  demands  a  word  of 
notice  here,  and  no  word  of  mine,  regarding  Mr. 
Woodard  and  his  labours,  shall  be  wanting  in 
unfeigned  interest  and  respect  for  them.  Still,  I 
must  confess  that,  as  I  read  Mr.  Woodard's  pro- 
gramme, and  as  I  listened  to  an  excellent  sermon 
from  the  Dean  of  Chichester  in  recommendation 
of  it,  that  programme  and  that  sermon  seemed  to 
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me  irresistibly  to  lead  towards  conclusions  which 
they  did  not  reach,  and  the  conclusions  which 
they  did  reach  were  far  from  satisfying.  Mr. 
Woodard  says  with  great  truth:  "It  may  be 
asked,  Why  cannot  the  shop-keeper  class  educate 
their  own  children  without  charity  ?  It  may  be 
answered,  Scarcely  any  class  in  the  country  does 
educate  its  own  children  without  some  aid. 
Witness  the  enormous  endowments  of  our  Uni- 
versities and  public  schools,  where  the  sons  of 
our  well-to-do  people  resort.  Witness  our  national 
schools  supported  by  State  grants,  and  by  parochial 
and  national  subscriptions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lower  middle  class"  (Mr.  Woodard  might 
quite  properly  have  said  the  middle  class  in 
general),  "politically  a  very  important  one,  is 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  for  its  education  on 
private  desultory  enterprise.  This  class,  in  this 
land  of  education,  gets  nothirig  out  of  the  millions 
given  annually  for  this  purpose  to  every  class 
except  themselves."  In  his  sermon  Dr.  Hook 
spoke,  in  his  cordial,  manly  way,  much  to  the 
same  effect. 

This  was  the  grievance ;  what  was  the  remedy  ? 
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That  this  great  class  should  be  rescued  from  the 
tender  mercies  of  private  desultory  enterprise? 
That,  in  this  land  of  education,  it  should  hence- 
forth get  something  out  of  the  millions  given 
annually  for  this  purpose  to  every  class  except 
itself  ?  That  in  an  age  when  "  enormous  endow- 
ments,"— the  form  which  public  aid  took  in  earlier 
ages,  and  taking  which  form  public  aid  founded 
in  those  ages  the  Universities  and  the  public 
schools  for  the  benefit,  along  with  the  upper 
class,  of  this  very  middle  class  which  is  now,  by 
the  irresistible  course  of  events,  in  great  measure 
excluded  from  them — that  in  an  age,  I  say,  when 
these  great  endowments,  this  mediaeval  form  of 
public  aid,  have  ceased,  public  aid  should  be 
brought  to  these  classes  in  that  simpler  and  more 
manageable  form  which  in  modern  societies  it 
assumes — the  form  of  public  grants,  with  the 
guarantees  of  supervision  and  responsibility? 
The  Universities  receive  public  grants;  for — not 
to  speak  of  the  payment  of  certain  professors  ^  by 
the  State — that  the  State  regards  the  endowments 

^  These  professors  are  now  nominally  paid  by  the  University  ; 
but  the  University  pays  them  in  consideration  of  the  remission 
to  her,  by  the  State,  of  certain  duties  of  greater  amount  than 
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of  the  Universities  as  ia  reality  public  grants,  it 
proves  by  assuming  to  itself  the  right  of  interfer- 
ing LQ  the  disposal  of  them;  the  elementary 
schools  receive  public  grants.  Why,  then,  should 
not  our  secondary  schools  receive  public  grants  ? 
But  this  question  Mr.  Woodard  (I  do  not  blame 
him  for  it,  he  had  a  special  function  to  perform) 
never  touches.  He  falls  back  on  an  Englishman's 
favourite  panacea — a  subscription.  He  has  built 
a  school  at  Lancing,  and  a  school  at  Shoreham, 
and  he  proposes  to  build  a  bigger  school  than 
either  at  Balcombe.  He  asks  for  a  certain  number 
of  subscribers  to  give  him  contributions  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  at  certain  rates,  which  he 
has  calculated.  I  cannot  see  how,  in  this  way, 
he  will  be  delivering  English  secondary  instruction 
from  the  hands  of  "  private  desultory  enterprise." 
What  English  secondary  instruction  wants  is 
these  two  things;  sufficiency  of  provision  of  fit 
schools,  sufficiency  of  securities  for  their  fitness. 
Mr.  Woodard  proposes  to  establish  one  great 
school  in  Sussex,  where  he  has  got  two  already. 


the  salaries  which  the  State  used  to  pay  to  these  professors. 
They  are  still,  therefore,  in  fact,  paid  by  the  State. 
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What  sort  of  a  provision  is  this  for  that  need 
which  is,  on  his  own  showing,  so  urgent  ?  He 
hopes,  indeed,  that  "if  the  public  will  assist  in 
raising  this  one  school,  it  will  lead  to  a  general 
extension  of  middle  class  education  all  over  Eng- 
land." But  in  what  number  of  years  ?  How 
long  are  we  to  wait  first  ?  And  then  we  have  to 
consider  the  second  great  point — that  of  securities. 
Suppose  Mr.  Woodard's  hopes  to  be  fulfilled — 
suppose  the  establishment  of  the  Balcombe  school 
to  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  like  schools 
all  over  England — what  securities  shall  we  have 
for  the  fitness  of  these  schools  ?  Sussex  is  not  a 
very  large  and  populous  county,  but,  even  if  we 
limit  ourselves  to  the  ratio  adopted  for  Sussex,  of 
three  of  these  schools  to  a  county,  that  gives  us 
120  of  them  for  England  proper  only,  without 
taking  in  Wales.  I  have  said  that  the  eminence 
of  the  master  may  be  in  itself  a  sound  security 
for  the  worth  of  a  school;  but,  when  I  look  at 
the  number  of  these  schools  wanted,  when  I  look 
at  the  probable  position  and  emoluments  of  their 
teachers,  I  cannot  think  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  all  of  them,  or  anything  like  all,  will  be  pro- 
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vided  with  masters  of  an  eminence  to  make  all 
further  guarantees  unnecessary.  But,  perhaps, 
they  will  all  be  affiliated  to  the  present  institution 
at  Lancing,  and,  in  some  degree,  under  its  super- 
vision? Well,  then,  that  gives  us,  as  the  main 
regulative  power  of  English  secondary  instruction, 
as  our  principal  security  for  it,  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  St.  Nicholas  College,  Lancing.  I  have 
the  greatest,  the  most  sincere  respect  for  Mr. 
Woodard  and  his  coadjutors — I  should  be  quite 
ready  to  accept  Mr.  Woodard's  name  as  sufficient 
security  for  any  school  which  he  himself  conducts 
— but  I  should  hesitate,  I  confess,  before  accepting 
Mr.  Woodard  and  his  colleagues,  or  any  similar 
body  of  private  persons,  as  my  final  security  for 
the  right  management  of  a  great  national  concern, 
as  the  last  court  of  appeal  to  which  the  interests 
of  English  secondary  instruction  were  to  be 
carried.  Their  constitution  is .  too  close,  their 
composition  too  little  national.  Even  if  this  or 
that  individual  were  content  to  take  them  as  his 
security,  the  bulk  of  the  pubKc  would  not.  We 
saw  this  the  other  day,  when  imputations  were 
thrown  out  against   Lancing,  and  our  proposed 
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security  had  to  find  security  for  itself.  It  had 
no  difficulty  in  so  doing;  Mr.  Woodard  has,  it 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  governed  Lancing 
admirably;  all  I  mean  is — and  Mr.  Woodard 
himself  would  probably  be  the  first  to  agree  with 
me — that,  to  command  public  confidence  for  a 
great  national  system  of  schools,  one  needs  a 
security  larger,  ampler,  more  national,  than  any 
which,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  Mr.  Woodard 
and  his  friends  can  quite  supply. 

But  another  and  a  very  plausible  security  has 
been  provided  for  secondary  instruction  by  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  Mr.  Acland  and  Dr.  Temple ; 
I  mean,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Middle  Class 
Examinations.  The  good  intentions  and  the 
activity  of  the  promoters  of  these  examinations 
cannot  be  acknowledged  too  gratefully ;  good  has 
certainly  been  accomplished  by  them:  yet  it  is 
undeniable  that  this  security  also  is,  in  its  present 
condition,  quite  insufficient.  I  write,  not  for  the 
professed  and  practised  educationist,  but  for  the 
general  reader ;  above  all,  for  the  reader  of  that 
class  which  is  most  concerned  in  the  question 
which  I  am  raising,  and  which  I  am  most  solicit- 
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ous  to  carry  with  me — the  middle  class.  There- 
fore, I  shall  use  the  plainest  and  most  unprofes- 
sional language  I  can,  in  attempting  to  show  what 
the  promoters  of  these  University  examinations 
try  to  do,  what  they  have  accomplished,  wherein 
they  have  failed.  They  try  to  make  security  do 
for  us  all  that  we  want  in  the  improvement  of 
our  secondary  education.  They  accept  the  "  educa- 
tional homes"  at  present  scattered  all  over  the 
country;  they  do  not  aim  at  replacing  them  by 
other  and  better  institutions;  they  do  not  visit 
or  criticise  them;  but  they  invite  them  to  send 
select  pupils  to  certain  local  centres,  and  when 
the  pupils  are  there,  they  examine  them,  class 
them,  and  give  prizes  to  the  best  of  them.  Un- 
doubtedly this  action  of  the  Universities  has  given 
a  certain  amount  of  stimulus  to  these  schools,  and 
has  done  them  a  certain  amount  of  good.  But 
any  one  can  see  how  far  this  action  falls,  and 
must  fall,  short  of  what  is  required.  Any  one 
can  see  that  the  examination  of  a  few  select 
scholars  from  a  school,  not  at  the  school  itself,  not 
preceded  or  followed  by  an  inspection  of  the  school 
itself,  affords  no  solid  security  for  the  good  condi- 
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tion  of  their  school.  Any  one  can  see  that  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  an  unscrupulous  master  to  give 
all  his  care  to  his  few  cleverest  pupils,  who  will 
serve  him  as  an  advertisement,  while  he  neglects 
the  common  bulk  of  his  pupils,  whose  backward- 
ness there  will  be  nobody  to  expose.  I  will  not, 
however,  insist  too  strongly  on  this  last  mischief, 
because  I  really  believe  that,  serious  as  is  its 
danger,  it  has  not  so  much  prevailed  as  to  counter- 
balance the  benefit  which  the  mere  stimulus  of 
these  examinations  has  given.  All  I  say  is,  that 
this  stimulus  is  an  insufficient  security.  Plans 
are  now  broached  for  reinforcing  University  ex- 
amination by  University  inspection.  There  we 
get  a  far  more  solid  security.  And  I  agree  with 
Sir  John  Coleridge,  that  a  body  fitter  than  the 
Universities  to  exercise  this  inspection  could  not 
be  found.  It  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be 
exercised  in  the  name,  and  on  the  responsibility, 
of  a  great  public  body ;  therefore  the  Society  of 
Arts,  which  deserves  thanks  for  its  readiness  to 
help  in  improving  secondary  instruction,  is  hardly, 
perhaps,  from  its  want  of  weight,  authority,  and 
importance,  qualified  to  exercise  it :  but  whether 
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it  is  exercised  by  the  State,  or  by  great  and  august 
corporations  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  value 
of  the  security  is  equally  good ;  and  learned  cor- 
porations, like  the  Universities,  have  a  certain 
natural  fitness  for  discharging  what  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  learned  function.  It  is  only  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Universities  to  organise,  equip,  and 
keep  working  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  for 
secondary  schools  that  I  am  in  doubt ;  organisa- 
tion and  regularity  are  as  indispensable  to  this 
guarantee  as  weight  and  authority.  Can  the 
Universities  organise  and  pay  a  body  of  inspectors 
to  travel  all  over  England,  to  visit,  at  least  once 
in  every  year,  the  four  or  five  hundred  endowed 
schools  of  this  country,  and  its  unnumbered 
"educational  homes";  can  they  supply  a  machinery 
for  regulating  the  action  of  these  gentlemen,  giving 
effect  to  the  information  received  from  them, 
printing  their  reports,  circulating  them  through 
the  country  ?  The  French  University  could ;  but 
the  French  University  was  a  department  of  State. 
If  the  English  Universities  cannot,  the  security  of 
their  inspection  wiU  be  precarious;  if  they  can, 
there  can  be  no  better. 
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No  better  security.  But  English  secondary 
instruction  wants,  I  said,  two  things:  sufficient 
provision  of  good  schools,  sufficient  security  for 
these  schools  continuing  good.  Granting  that 
the  Universities  may  give  us  the  second,  I  do 
not  see  how  they  are  to  give  us  the  first.  It  is 
not  enough  merely  to  provide  a  staff  of  inspectors 
and  examiners,  and  still  to  leave  the  children  of 
our  middle  class  scattered  about  through  the 
numberless  obscure  endowed  schools  and  "  educa- 
tional homes  "  of  this  country,  some  of  them  good,^ 
many  of  them  middling,  most  of  them  bad ;  but 
none  of  them  great  institutions,  none  of  them 
invested  with  much  consideration  or  dignity. 
What  is  wanted  for  the  English  middle  class  is 

1  A  friendly  critic,  in  the  Museum,  complains  that  my  censure 
of  private  schools  is  too  sweeping,  that  I  set  them  all  down,  all 
without  exception,  as  utterly  bad  ; — he  will  allow  me  to  point 
to  these  words  as  my  answer.  No  doubt  there  are  some  masters 
of  cheap  private  schools  who  are  doing  honest  and  excellent 
work  ;  but  no  one  suffers  more  than  such  men  themselves  do 
from  a  state  of  things  in  which,  from  the  badness  of  the  major- 
ity of  these  schools,  a  discredit  is  cast  over  them  all,  bad  and 
good  alike  ;  no  one  would  gain  more  by  obtaining  a  public, 
trustworthy  discrimination  of  bad  from  good,  an  authentic 
recognition  of  merit.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  would 
then  have,  in  their  profession,  a  career ;  at  present  they  have 
none. 
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respected  schools,  as  well  as  iinspected  ones.     I  will 
explain  what  I  mean. 

The  education  of  each  class  in  society  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  its  ideal,  determined  by  the  wants 
of  that  class,  and  by  its  destination.  Society  may 
be  imagined  so.  uniform  that  one  education  shaU 
be  suitable  for  all  its  members;  we  have  not  a 
society  of  that  kind,  nor  has  any  European  country. 
We  have  to  regard  the  condition  of  classes,  in 
dealing  with  education;  but  it  is  right  to  take 
into  account  not  their  immediate  condition  only, 
but  their  wants,  their  destination — above  aU,  their 
evident  pressing  wants,  their  evident  proximate 
destination.  Looking  at  English  society  at  this 
moment,  one  may  say  that  the  ideal  for  the  educa- 
tion of  each  of  its  classes  to  follow,  the  aim  which 
the  education  of  each  should  particularly  endeavour 
to  reach,  is  different.  Mr.  Hawtrey,  whose  admir- 
able and  fruitful  labours  at  St.  Mark's  School 
entitle  him  to  be  heard  with  great  respect,  lays  it 
down  as  an  absolute  proposition  that  the  family 
is  the  type  of  the  school.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
true  for  the  schools  of  all  classes  alike.  I  feel 
sure  my  father,  whose  authority  Mr.  Hawtrey 
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claims  for  this  maxim,  would  not  have  laid  it 
down  in  this  absolute  way.  For  the  wants  of  the 
highest  class — of  the  class  which  frequents  Eton, 
for  instance — not  school  a  family,  but  rather  school 
a  little  world,  is  the  right  ideal.  I  cannot  concede 
to  Mr.  Hawtrey  that,  for  the  young  gentlemen 
who  go  to  Eton,  our  grand  aim  and  aspiration 
should  be,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  make  their  boy- 
hood a  joyous  one,  by  gentle  usage  and  friendly 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  master."  Let  hun 
believe  me,  the  great  want  for  the  children  of 
luxury  is  not  this  sedulous  tenderness,  this  smooth- 
ing of  the  rose-leaf  for  them ;  I  am  sure  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  not  by  the  predominance  of  the  family 
and  parental  relation  in  its  school-life  that  Eton 
is  strongest:  and  it  is  well  that  this  is  so.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  for  the  class  frequenting  Eton, 
the  grand  aim  of  education  should  be  to  give  them 
those  good  things  which  their  birth  and  rearing 
are  least  likely  to  give  them:  to  give  them  (besides 
mere  book-learning)  the  notion  of  a  sort  of  re- 
publican fellowship,  the  practice  of  a  plain  life 
in  common,  the  habit  of  self-help.  To  the  middle 
class,  the  grand  aim  of  education  should  be  to 
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give  largeness  of  soul  and  personal  dignity;  to 
the  lower  class,  feeling,  gentleness,  humanity. 
Here,  at  last,  Mr.  Hawtrey's  ideal  of  the  family 
as  the  type  for  the  school,  comes  in  its  due  place ; 
for  the  children  of  poverty  it  is  right,  it  is  needful 
to  set  oneself  first  to  "  make  their  boyhood  a  joyous 
one,  by  gentle  usage  and  friendly  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  master ; "  for  them  the  great  danger 
is  not  insolence  from  over-cherishing,  but  insensi- 
bility from  over-neglect.  Mr.  Hawtrey's  labours 
at  St.  Mark's  have  been  excellent  and  fruitful, 
just  because  he  has  here  applied  his  maxim  where 
it  was  the  right  maxim  to  apply.  Yet  even  in 
this  sphere  Mr.  Hawtrey's  maxim  must  not  be 
used  too  absolutely  or  too  long.  Human  dignity 
needs  almost  as  much  care  as  human  sensibility. 
First,  undoubtedly,  you  must  make  men  feeling ; 
but  the  moment  you  have  done  that,  you  must 
lose  no  time  in  making  them  magnanimous.  Mr. 
Hawtrey  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  perhaps 
his  danger  lies  in  pressing  the  spring  of  gentleness, 
of  confidence,  of  child -like  docility,  of  "  kindly 
feeling  of  the  dependent  towards  the  patron  who 
is  furthering  his  well-being"  a  little  too  hard. 
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The  energy  and  manliness,  which  he  values  as 
much  as  any  one,  run  perhaps  some  little  risk  of 
etiolating.  At  least,  I  think  I  can  see  some  indi- 
cations of  this  danger  in  the  reports — pleasing  as 
in  most  respects  they  are — of  his  boys'  career  in 
the  world  after  they  have  left  school.  He  does 
so  much  for  them  at  St.  Mark's,  that  he  brings 
them  to  the  point  at  which  the  ideal  of  education 
changes,  and  the  prime  want  for  their  culture 
becomes  identical  with  the  prime  want  for  the 
culture  of  the  middle  classes.  Their  fibre  has 
been  suppled  long  enough;  now  it  wants  forti- 
fying. 

To  do  Eton  justice,  she  does  not  follow  Mr. 
Hawtrey's  ideal ;  she  does  not  supple  the  fibre  of 
her  pupils  too  much;  and,  to  do  the  parents  of 
these  pupils  justice,  they  have  in  general  a  whole- 
some sense  of  what  their  sons  do  really  most 
want,  and  are  not  by  any  means  anxious  that 
school  should  over-foster  them.  But  I  am  afraid 
our  middle  classes  have  not  quite  to  the  same 
degree  this  just  perception  of  the  true  wants  of 
their  offspring.  They  wish  them  to  be  comfort- 
able at  school,  to  be  sufficiently  instructed  there. 
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and  not  to  cost  much.  Hence  the  eager  promise 
of  "  home  comforts "  with  school  teaching,  all  on 
"  terms  inclusive  and  moderate,"  from  the  conscien- 
tious proprietor  of  the  educational  home.  To  be 
sure,  they  do  not  get  what  they  wish.  So  long 
as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  they  never 
will  get  it,  until  they  take  some  better  security 
for  it  than  a  prospectus.  But  suppose  they  get 
the  security  of  inspection  exercised  by  the  Uni- 
versities, or  by  any  other  trustworthy  authority. 
Some  good  such  an  inspection  would  undoubtedly 
accomplish ;  certain  glaring  specimens  of  charlat- 
anism it  might  probably  expose,  certain  gross 
cases  of  mishandling  and  neglect  it  might  put  a 
stop  to.  It  might  do  a  good  deal  for  the  school 
teaching,  and  something  for  the  home  comforts. 
It  can  never  make  these  last  what  the  prospect- 
uses promise,  what  the  parents  who  believe  the 
prospectuses  hope  for,  what  they  might  even 
really  have  for  their  money ;  for  only  secondary 
instruction  organised  on  a  great  and  regular  scale 
can  give  this  at  such  cheap  cost,  and  so  to  organ- 
ise secondary  instruction  the  inspection  we  are 
supposing  has  no  power.     But  even  if  it  had  the 
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power,  if  secondary  instruction  were  organised  on 
a  great  and  regular  scale,  if  it  were  a  national 
concern,  it  would  not  be  by  ensuring  to  the  off- 
spring of  the  middle  classes  a  more  solid  teaching 
at  school,  and  a  larger  share  of  home  comforts  than 
they  at  present  enjoy  there  (though  certainly  it 
would  do  this),  that  such  a  secondary  instruction 
would  confer  upon  them  the  greatest  boon.  Its 
greatest  boon  to  the  offspring  of  these  classes 
would  be  its  giving  them  great,  honourable,  public 
institutions  for  their  nurture — institutions  con- 
veying to  the  spirit,  at  the  time  of  life  when  the 
spirit  is  most  penetrable,  the  salutary  influences 
of  greatness,  honour,  and  nationality — influences 
which  expand  the  soul,  liberalise  the  mind,  dignify 
the  character. 

Such  institutions  are  the  great  public  schools 
of  England  and  the  great  Universities ;  with  these 
influences,  and  some  others  to  which  I  just  now 
pointed,  they  have  formed  the  upper  class  of  this 
country — a  class  with  many  faults,  with  many 
shortcomings,  but  imbued,  on  the  whole,  and 
mainly  through  these  influences,  with  a  high, 
magnanimous,  governing  spirit,  which   has  long 
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enabled  them  to  rule,  not  ignobly,  this  great 
country,  and  which  will  still  enable  them  to  rule 
it  until  they  are  equalled  or  surpassed.  These 
institutions  had  their  origin  in  endowments ;  and 
the  age  of  endowments  is  gone.  Beautiful  and 
venerable  as  are  many  of  the  aspects  under  which 
it  presents  itself,  this  form  of  public  establishment 
of  education,  with  its  limitations,  its  preferences, 
its  ecclesiastical  character,  its  inflexibility,  its 
inevitable  want  of  foresight,  proved,  as  time  rolled 
on,  to  be  subject  to  many  inconveniences,  to  many 
abuses.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  a  clean 
sweep  has  in  general  been  made  of  this  old  form 
of  establishment,  and  new  institutions  have  arisen 
upon  its  ruins.  In  England  we  have  kept  our 
great  school  and  college  foundations,  introducing 
into  their  system  what  correctives  and  palliatives 
were  absolutely  necessary.  Long  may  we  so  keep 
them !  but  no  such  palliatives  or  correctives  will 
ever  make  the  public  establishment  of  education 
which  sufficed  for  earlier  ages  suffice  for  this,  nor 
persuade  the  stream  of  endowment,  long  since 
failing  and  scanty,  to  flow  again  for  our  present 
needs  as  it  flowed  in  the  Middle  Ages.    For  public 
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establishments  modern  societies  have  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  State ;  that  is,  to  themselves  in 
their  collective  and  corporate  character.  On  the 
Continent,  society  has  thus  betaken  itself  to  the 
State  for  the  establishment  of  education.  The 
result  has  been  the  formation  of  institutions  like 
the  Lyceum  of  Toulouse;  institutions  capable  of 
great  improvement,  by  no  means  to  be  extolled 
absolutely,  by  no  means  to  be  imitated  just  as 
they  are;  but  institutions  formed  by  modern 
society,  with  modern  modes  of  operation,  to  meet 
modern  wants;  and  in  some  important  respects, 
at  any  rate,  meeting  those  wants.  These  institu- 
tions give  to  a  whole  new  class — to  the  middle 
class  taken  at  its  very  widest — not  merely  an 
education  for  whose  teaching  and  boarding  there 
is  valid  security,  but  something — not  so  much  I 
admit,  but  something — of  the  same  enlarging, 
liberalising  sense,  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
great  and  honourable  public  institution,  which 
Eton  and  our  three  or  four  great  public  schools 
give  to  our  upper  class  only,  and  to  a  small  frag- 
ment broken  off  from  the  top  of  our  middle  class. 
That  is  where  England  is  weak,  and  France,  Hoi- 
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land,  and  Germany  are  strong.  Education  is  and 
must  be  a  matter  of  public  establishment.  Other 
countries  have  replaced  the  defective  public  estab- 
lishment made  by  the  Middle  Ages  for  their  educa- 
tion with  a  new  one,  which  provides  for  the  actual 
condition  of  things.  We  in  England  keep  our  old 
public  establishment  for  education.  That  is  very 
well ;  but  then  we  must  not  forget  to  supplement 
it  where  it  falls  short.  We  must  not  neglect  to 
provide  for  the  actual  condition  of  things. 

I  have  no  pet  scheme  to  press,  no  crotchet  to 
gratify,  no  fanatical  zeal  for  giving  this  or  that 
particular  shape  to  the  public  establishment  of 
our  secondary  instruction.  All  I  say  is,  that  it 
is  most  urgent  to  give  to  the  establishment  of  it 
a  wider,  a  truly  public  character,  and  that  only 
the  State  can  give  this.  If  the  matter  is  but  once 
fairly  taken  in  hand,  and  by  competent  agency,  I 
am  satisfied.  In  this  country  we  do  not  move 
fast ;  we  do  not  organise  great  wholes  all  in  a  day. 
But  if  the  State  only  granted  for  secondary  in- 
struction the  sum  which  it  originally  granted  for 
primary — £20,000  a  year — and  employed  this 
sum    in    founding    scholarships    for    secondary 
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schools,  with  the  stipulation  that  all  the  schools 
which  sent  pupils  to  compete  for  these  scholar- 
ships should  admit  inspection,  a  beginning  would 
have  been  made ;  a  beginning  which  I  truly  believe 
would,  at  the  end  of  ten  years'  time,  be  found  to 
have  raised  the  character  of  secondary  instruction 
all  through  England.  If  more  than  this  can  be 
attempted  at  first.  Sir  John  Coleridge,  in  his  two 
excellent  letters  on  this  subject  to  the  Ckmrdian, 
perfectly  indicates  the  right  course  to  take ;  indeed, 
one  could  wish  nothing  better  than  to  commit  the 
settlement  of  this  matter  to  men  of  such  prudence, 
moderation,  intelligence,  and  public  character  as 
Sir  John  Coleridge.  The  four  or  five  hundred 
endowed  schools,  whose  collective  operations  now 
give  so  little  result,  should  be  turned  to  better 
account ;  amalgamation  should  be  used,  the  most 
useful  of  these  institutions  strengthened,  the  most 
useless  suppressed,  the  whole  body  of  them  be 
treated  as  one  whole,  destined  harmoniously  to 
co-operate  towards  one  end.  What  should  be 
had  in  view  is  to  constitute,  in  every  county,  at 
least  one  great  centre  of  secondary  instruction, 
with  low  charges,  with  the  security  of  inspection, 
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and  with  a  public  character.  These  institutions 
should  bear  some  such  title  as  that  of  Boyal 
Schools,  and  should  derive  their  support,  mainly, 
of  course,  from  school-fees,  but  partly,  also,  from 
endowments — their  own,  or  those  appropriated  to 
them — and  partly  from  scholarships  supplied  by 
public  grants.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  wherever, 
that  is,  their  scale  of  charges  is  not  too  high,  or 
their  situation  not  too  unsuitable,  existing  schools 
of  good  repute  should  be  adopted  as  the  Bm/al 
Schools.  Schools  such  as  Mr.  Woodard's,  such  as 
King  Edward's  School  at  Birmingham,  such  as 
the  Collegiate  School  at  Liverpool,  at  once  occur 
to  one  as  suitable  for  this  adoption ;  it  would 
confer  upon  them,  besides  its  other  advantages,  a 
public  character  which  they  are  now  without. 
Probably  the  very  best  medicine  which  could  be 
devised  for  the  defects  of  Eton,  Harrow,  and  the 
other  schools  which  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  have 
been  scrutinising,  would  be  the  juxtaposition,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  competition,  of  establish- 
ments of  this  kind.  No  wise  man  will  desire  to 
see  root-and-branch  work  made  with  schools  like 
Eton  or  Harrow,  or  to  see  them  diverted  from  the 
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function  which  they  at  present  discharge,  and,  on 
the  whole,  usefully.  Great  subversive  changes 
would  here  be  out  of  place ;  it  is  an  addition  of 
new  that  our  secondary  instruction  wants,  not  a 
demolition  of  old,  or,  at  least,  not  of  this  old.  But " 
to  this  old  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  apparition  and 
operation  of  this  desirable  new  would  give  a  very 
fruitful  stimulus ;  as  this  new,  on  its  part,  would 
certainly  be  very  much  influenced  and  benefited 
by  the  old. 

The  repartition  of  the  charge  of  this  new 
secondary  instruction,  the  mode  of  its  assess- 
ment, the  constitution  of  the  bodies  for  regulat- 
ing the  new  system,  the  proportion  and  character 
of  functions  to  be  assigned  to  local  and  to  central 
authority  respectively,  these  are  matters  of 
detail  and  arrangement  which  it  is  foreign  to 
my  business  here  to  discuss,  and,  I  hope,  quite 
foreign  to  my  disposition  to  haggle  and  wrangle 
about.  They  are  to  be  settled  upon  a  due  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  after  an  attentive 
scrutiny  of  our  existing  means  of  operation,  and 
a  discriminating  review  of  the  practice  of  other 
countries.     In  general,  if  it  is  agreed  to  give  a 
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public  and  coherent  organisation  to  secondary 
instruction,  few  will  dispute  that  its  particular 
direction,  in  different  localities,  is  best  committed 
to  local  bodies,  properly  constituted,  with  a 
power  of  supervision  by  an  impartial  central 
authority,  and  of  resort  to  this  authority  in  the 
last  instance.  Of  local  bodies,  bad  or  good, 
administering  education,  we  have  already  plenty 
of  specimens  in  this  country;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  better 
governing  body  for  its  purpose  than  the  trustees 
of  Rugby  School,  or  a  worse  governing  body 
than  the  trustees  of  Bedford  School.  To  reject 
the  bad  in  the  examples  offering  themselves, 
to  use  the  good,  and  to  use  it  with  just  regard 
to  the  present  purpose,  is  the  thing  needful. 
Undoubtedly  these  are  important  matters ;  but 
undoubtedly,  also,  it  is  not  difficult  to  settle 
them  properly ;  not  difficult,  I  mean,  for  ordinary 
good  sense  and  ordinary  good  temper.  The  intelli- 
gence, fairness,  and  moderation  which,  in  practical 
matters,  our  countrymen  know  so  well  how  to 
exercise,  make  one  feel  quite  easy  in  leaving 
these  common-sense  arrangements  to  them. 
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I  am  more  anxious  about  the  danger  of  having 
the  whole  question  misconceived,  of  having  false 
issues  raised  upon  it.  One  of  these  false  issues 
I  have  already  noticed.  People  say:  "After 
all,  your  Toulouse  Lyceum  is  not  so  good  as 
Eton."  But  the  Toulouse  Lyceum  is  for  the 
middle  class,  Eton  for  the  upper  class.  I  will 
allow  that  the  upper  class,  amongst  us,  is  very 
well  taken  care  of,  in  the  way  of  schools,  already. 
But  is  the  middle  class  ?  The  Lyceum  loses, 
perhaps,  if  compared  with  Eton ;  but  does  it  not 
gain  if  compared  with  the  "  Classical  and  Com- 
mercial Academy?"  And  it  is  with  this  that 
the  comparison  is  instituted.  Again,  the  French 
Lyceum  is  reproached  with  its  barrack  life,  its 
want  of  country  air  and  exercise,  its  dismalness, 
its  rigidity,  its  excessive  supervision.  But  these 
defects  do  not  come  to  secondary  instruction 
from  its  connection  with  the  State ;  they  are  not 
necessary  results  of  that  connection;  they  come 
to  French  secondary  instruction  from  the  com- 
mon French  and  continental  habitudes  in  the 
training  of  children  and  school-boys— habitudes 
that  do  not  enough  regard  physical  well-being 
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and  play.  They  may  be  remedied  in  France, 
and  men's  attention  is  now  strongly  drawn  to 
them  there;  there  has  even  been  a  talk  of 
moving  the  Lyceums  into  the  country,  though 
this  would  have  its  inconveniences.  But,  at  any 
rate,  these  defects  need  not  attend  the  public 
establishment  of  secondary  instruction  in  Eng- 
land, and  assuredly,  with  our  notions  of  training, 
they  would  not  attend  them.  Again,  it  is  said 
that  France  is  a  despotically -governed  country, 
and  that  its  Lyceums  are  a  part  of  its  despotism. 
But  Switzerland  is  not  a  despotically -governed 
country,  and  it  has  its  Lyceums  just  as  much  as 
France.  Again,  it  is  said  that  in  France  the 
Lyceums  are  the  only  schools  allowed  to  exist, 
that  this  is  monopoly  and  tyranny,  and  that  the 
Lyceums  themselves  suffer  by  the  want  of  com- 
petition. There  is  some  exaggeration  in  this 
complaint,  as  the  existence  of  Sor^ze,  and  other 
places  like  Soreze,  testifies ;  still  the  restraints 
put  upon  private  enterprise  in  founding  schools 
in  France,  are,  no  doubt,  mischievously  strict; 
the  refusal  of  the  requisite  authorisation  for 
opening  a  private  school  is  often  vexatious ;  the 
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Lyceums  would  really  be  benefited  by  the  prox- 
imity of  other,  and  sometimes  rival,  schools.  But 
who  supposes  that  any  check  would  ever  be  put, 
in  England,  upon  private  enterprise  in  founding 
schools  ?  Who  supposes  that  the  authorisation 
demanded  in  France  for  opening  a  private  school 
would  ever  be  demanded  in  England,  that  it 
would  ever  be  possible  to  demand  it,  that  it 
would  ever  be  desirable?  Who  supposes  that 
all  the  benefits  of  a  public  establishment  of  in- 
struction are  not  to  be  obtained  without  it  ?  It 
is  for  what  it  does  itself  that  this  establishment 
is  so  desirable,  not  for  what  it  prevents  others 
from  doing.  Its  letting  others  alone  does  not 
prevent  it  from  itself  having  a  most  useful  work 
to  do,  and  a  work  which  can  be  done  by  no  one 
else.  The  most  zealous  friends  of  free  instruction 
upon  the  Continent  feel  this.  One  of  the  ablest 
of  them,  M.  DoUfus,  lately  published  in  the 
Bevue  Germanique  some  most  interesting  remarks 
on  the  defects  of  the  French  school  system,  as 
at  present  regulated.  He  demands  freedom  for 
private  persons  to  open  schools  without  any 
authorisation  at  all.      But  does   he   contest  the 
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right  of  the  State  to  have  its  own  schools,  to 
make  a  public  establishment  of  instruction  ?  So 
far  from  it,  he  treats  this  as  a  right  beyond  all 
contestation,  as  a  clear  duty.  He  treats  as  cer- 
tain, too,  the  right  of  the  State  to  inspect  all 
private  schools  once  opened,  though  he  denies 
the  right,  and  the  good  pohcy,  of  its  putting  the 
present  obstacles  in  the  way  of  opening  them. 

But  there  is  a  catchword  which,  I  know,  will 
be  used  against  me.  England  is  the  country  of 
cries  and  catchwords ;  a  country  where  pubHc  life 
is  so  much  carried  on  by  means  of  parties  must 
be.  That  Enghsh  pubHc  life  should  be  carried  on 
as  it  is,  I  beUeve  to  be  an  excellent  thing ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  all  modes  of  life  have  their  special 
inconveniences,  and  every  sensible  man,  however 
much  he  may  hold  a  particular  way  of  life  to  be 
the  best,  and  may  be  bent  on  adhering  to  it,  will 
yet  always  be  sedulous  to  guard  himself  against 
its  inconveniences.  One  of  these  is,  certainly,  in 
English  pubUc  life,  the  prevalence  of  cries  and 
catchwords,  which  are  very  apt  to  receive  an 
application,  or  to  be  used  with  an  absoluteness, 
which  do  not  belong  to  them ;  and  then  they  tend 
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to  narrow  our  spirife  and  to  hurt  our  practice. 
It  is  good  to  make  a  catchword  of  this  sort  come 
down  from  its  stronghold  of  commonplace,  to  force 
it  to  move  about  before  us  in  the  open  country, 
and  to  show  us  its  real  strength.  Such  a  catch- 
word as  this:  The  State  had  letter  leave  things 
alone.  One  constantly  hears  that  as  an  absolute 
maxim ;  now,  as  an  absolute  maxim,  it  has  really 
no  force  at  all.  The  absolute  maxims  are  those 
which  carry  to  man's  spirit  their  own  demonstra- 
tion with  them ;  such  propositions  as,  Duty  is  the 
law  of  human  life,  Man  is  Tnorally  free,  and  so  on. 
The  proposition,  The  State  had  letter  leave  things 
alone,  carries  no  such  demonstration  with  it;  it 
has,  therefore,  no  absolute  force;  it  merely  con- 
veys a  notion  which  certain  people  have  gener- 
alised from  certain  facts  which  have  come  under 
their  observation,  and  which,  by  a  natural  vice  of 
the  human  mind,  they  are  then  prone  to  apply 
absolutely.  Some  things  the  State  had  better 
leave  alone,  others  it  had  better  not.  Is  this 
particular  thing  one  of  these,  or  one  of  those  ? — 
that,  as  to  any  particular  thing,  is  the  right  ques- 
tion.    Now,  L  say,  that  education  is  one  of  those 
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things  which  the  State  ought  not  to  leave  alone, 
which  it  ought  to  estabUsh.  It  is  said  that  in 
education  given,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  State, 
there  is  something  eleemosynary,  pauperising,  de- 
grading; that  the  self-respect  and  manly  energy 
of  those  receiving  it  are  likely  to  become  impaired, 
as  I  have  said  that  the  manly  energy  of  those  who 
are  too  much  made  to  feel  their  dependence  upon 
a  parental  benefactor,  is  apt  to  become  impaired. 
Well,  now,  is  this  so  ?  Is  a  citizen's  relation  to 
the  State  that  of  a  dependent  to  a  parental  bene- 
factor ?  By  no  means ;  it  is  that  of  a  member  in 
a  partnership  to  the  whole  firm.  The  citizens  of 
a  State,  the  members  of  a  society,  are  reaUy  a 
partnership ;  "  a  partnership,"  as  Burke  nobly  says, 
"  in  aU  science,  in  all  art,  in  every  virtue,  in  all 
perfection."  Towards  this  great  final  design  of 
their  connection,  they  apply  the  aids  which  co- 
operative association  can  give  them.  This  applied 
to  education  wiU,  undoubtedly,  give  the  middling 
person  a  better  schooling  than  his  own  individual 
unaided  resources  could  give  him ;  but  he  is  not 
thereby  humiliated,  he  is  not  degraded;  he  is 
wisely  and  usefuUy  turning  his  associated  condi- 
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tion  to  the  best  account.  Considering  his  end  and 
destination,  he  is  bound  so  to  turn  it ;  certainly 
he  has  a  right  so  to  turn  it.  Certainly  he  has  a 
right — to  quote  Burke  again — "  to  a  fair  portion 
of  all  which  society,  with  all  its  combinations  of 
shill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  favour."  Men  in 
civil  society  have  the  right — to  quote  Burke  yet 
once  more  (one  cannot  quote  him  too  often) — as 
"  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents  and  to  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,"  so  also  "  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  offspring,  to  instruction  in  life, 
and  to  consolation  in  death." 

How  vain,  then,  and  how  meaningless,  to  tell 
a  man  who,  for  the  instruction  of  his  offspring, 
receives  aid  from  the  State,  that  he  is  humiliated ! 
HumiUated  by  receiving  help  for  himself  as  an 
individual  from  himself  in  his  corporate  and 
associated  capacity !  help  to  which  his  own  money, 
as  a  tax-payer,  contributes,  and  for  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  joint  energy  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community  in  employing  its  powers,  he 
himself  deserves  some  of  the  praise !  He  is  no 
more  humiliated  than  one  is  humihated  by  being 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Charterhouse  or  of  Win- 
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Chester,  or  by  holding  a  scholarship  or  fellowship 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Nay  (if  there  be  any 
humiliation  here),  not  so  much.  For  the  amount 
of  benefaction,  the  amount  of  obligation,  the 
amount,  therefore,  I  suppose,  of  humihation, 
diminishes  as  the  public  character  of  the  aid 
becomes  more  undeniable.  He  is  no  more  humil- 
iated than  when  he  crosses  London  Bridge,  or 
walks  down  the  King's  Koad,  or  visits  the  British 
Museum.  But  it  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
inconsistencies  of  some  English  people  in  this 
matter,  that  they  keep  all  their  cry  of  humiliation 
and  degradation  for  help  which  the  State  offers. 
A  man  is  not  pauperised,  is  not  degraded,  is  not 
oppressively  obliged,  by  taking  aid  for  his  son's 
schooling  from  Mr.  Woodard's  subscribers,  or  from 
the  next  squire,  or  from  the  next  rector,  or  from 
the  next  ironmonger,  or  from  the  next  druggist ; 
he  is  only  paupeiised  when  he  takes  it  from  the 
State,  when  he  helps  to  give  it  himself ! 

This  matter  of  State-intervention  in  the  estab- 

Ushment  of  public  instruction  is  so  beset  with 

misrepresentation  and  misconception,  that  I  must, 

before  concluding,  go  into  it  a  Httle  more  fully. 

Q 
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T  want  the  middle  classes  (it  is  for  them,  above 
all,  I  write),  the  middle  classes  so  deeply  con- 
cerned in  this  matter,  so  numerous,  so  right- 
intentioned,  so  powerful,  to  look  at  the  thing  with 
impartial  regard  to  its  simple  reason  and  to  its 
present  policy. 


Ill 


The  State  mars  everything  which  it  touches, 
say  some.  It  attempts  to  do  things  for  private 
people,  and  private  people  could  do  them  a  great 
deal  better  for  themselves.  "The  State,"  says 
the  Times,  "can  hardly  aid  education  without 
cramping  and  warping  its  growth,  and  mischiev- 
ously interfering  with  the  laws  of  its  natural 
development."  "  Why  should  persons  in  Downing 
Street,"  asks  Dr.  Temple,  "  be  at  all  better  quah- 
jB.ed  than  the  rest  of  the  world  for  regulating  these 
matters  ? "  Happily,  however,  this  agency,  at  once 
so  mischievous  and  so  blundering,  is  in  our  country 
little  used.  "In  this  country,"  says  the  Times 
again,  "  people  cannot  complain  of  the  State,  be- 
cause the  State  never  promised  them  anything, 
huty  on  the  contrary,  always  told  tli^m  it  covld  do 
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them  no  good.  The  result  is,  none  are  fed  with 
false  hopes."  So  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end. 
"  This  is  something  more  than  a  system  with  us ; 
U  is  usage,  it  is  a  necessity.  We  shall  go  on  for 
ages  doing  as  we  have  done." 

Whether  this  really  is  so  or  not,  it  seems  as  if 
it  ought  not  to  be  so.  "  Government,"  says  Burke 
(to  go  back  to  Burke  again),  "  is  a  contrivance  of 
human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human  wants.  Men 
have  a  right  that  these  wants  should  be  provided 
for  by  this  wisdom."  We  are  a  free  people,  we 
have  made  our  own  Government.  Our  own 
wisdom  has  planned  our  contrivance  for  providing 
for  our  own  wants.  And  what  sort  of  a  contriv- 
ance has  our  wisdom  made?  According  to  the 
Times,  a  contrivance  of  which  the  highest  merit 
is,  that  it  candidly  avows  its  own  impotency.  It 
does  not  provide  for  our  wants,  but  then  it "  always 
told  us "  it  could  not  provide  for  them.  It  does 
not  fulfil  its  function,  but  then  it  "  never  fed  us 
with  false  hopes  "  that  it  would.  It  is  perfectly 
useless,  but  perfectly  candid.  And  it  will  always 
remain  what  it  is  now ;  it  will  always  be  a  con- 
trivance which  contrives  nothing:  this  with  us 
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"  is  usage,  it  is  a  necessity."  Good  heavens !  what 
a  subject  for  self-congratulation !  What  bitterer 
satire  on  us  and  our  institutions  could  our  worst 
enemy  invent  ? 

Dr.  Temple  may  well  ask,  "  Why  should  persons 
in  Downing  Street  be  at  all  better  qualified  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  regulating  such  matters 
as  education  ? "  Why  should  not  a  sporting  rector 
in  Norfolk,  or  a  fanatical  cobbler  in  Northampton- 
shire, be  just  as  good  a  judge  of  what  is  wise, 
equitable,  and  expedient  in  public  education,  as 
an  Education  Minister?  Why,  indeed?  The 
Education  Minister  is  a  part  of  our  contrivance 
for  providing  for  our  wants,  and  we  have  seen 
what  that  contrivance  is  worth.  It  might  have 
been  expected,  perhaps,  that  in  contriving  a  pro- 
vision for  a  special  want,  we  should  have  sought 
for  some  one  with  a  special  skill.  But  we  know 
that  our  contrivance  will  do  no  good,  so  we  may 
as  well  let  Nimrod  manage  as  Numa. 

From  whence  can  have  arisen,  in  this  country, 
such  contemptuous  disparagement  of  the  efficiency 
and  utility  of  State-action  ?  Whence  such  studied 
depreciation  of  an  agency  which  to   Burke,  or, 
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indeed,  to  any  reflecting  man,  appears  an  agency 
of  the  greatest  possible  power  and  value?  For 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  is,  and  long  has  been,  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocratic  class.  Where  the  aristo- 
cracy is  a  small  oHgarchy,  able  to  find  employment 
for  all  its  members  in  the  administration  of  the 
State,  it  is  not  the  enemy,  but  the  friend  of  State- 
action  ;  for  State-action  is  then  but  its  own  action 
under  another  name,  and  it  is  itself  directly  ag- 
grandised by  all  that  aggrandises  the  State.  But 
where,  as  in  this  country,  the  aristocracy  is  a  very 
large  class,  by  no  means  conterminous  with  the 
executive,  but  overlapping  it  and  spreading  far 
beyond  it,  it  is  the  natural  enemy  rather  than  the 
friend  of  State -action;  for  only  a  small  part  of 
its  members  can  directly  administer  the  State, 
and  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  remainder  to 
give  to  this  small  part  an  excessive  preponder- 
ance. Nay,  this  small  part  will  not  be  apt  to 
seek  it ;  for  its  interest  in  its  order  is  permanent, 
while  its  interest  in  State-function  is  transitory, 
and  it  obeys  an  instinct  which  attaches  it  by  pre- 
ference to  its  order.     The  more  an  aristocracy  has 
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of  that  profound  political  sense  by  which  the 
English  aristocracy  is  so  much  distinguished,  the 
more  its  members  obey  this  instinct;  and,  by 
doing  so,  they  signally  display  their  best  virtues, 
moderation,  prudence,  sagacity;  they  prevent 
fruitful  occasions  of  envy,  dissension,  and  strife ; 
they  do  much  to  insure  the  permanence  of  their 
order,  its  harmonious  action,  and  continued  pre- 
dominance. A  tradition  unfavourable  to  much 
State-action  in  home  concerns  (foreign  are  another- 
thing)  is  thus  insensibly  established  in  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  This  tradition,  this  essentially  aristo- 
cratic sentiment,  gains  even  those  members  of  the 
Government  who  are  not  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
In  the  beginning  they  are  overpowered  by  it ;  in 
the  end  they  share  it.  When  the  shepherd 
Daphnis  first  arrives  in  heaven,  he  naturally  bows 
to  the  august  traditions  of  his  new  sphere — 
candidus  insuetum  miratur  limen  Olymjpi.  By 
the  time  the  novelty  of  his  situation  has  worn  off, 
he  has  come  to  think  just  as  the  immortals  do ; 
he  is  now  by  conviction  the  foe  of  State-interfer- 
ence ;  the  worthy  Daphnis  is  all  for  letting  things 
alone — ainat  bonus  otia  Daphnis. 
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Far  from  trying  to  encroach  upon  individual 
liberty,  far  from  seeking  to  get  everything  into 
its  own  hands,  such  a  Government  has  a  natural 
and  instinctive  tendency  to  limit  its  own  functions. 
It  turns  away  from  offers  of  increased  responsi- 
bility or  activity ;  it  deprecates  them.  To  propose 
increased  responsibility  and  activity  to  an  aristo- 
cratic Government  is  the  worst  possible  way  of 
paying  one's  court  to  it.  The  Times  is  its  genuine 
mouthpiece,  when  it  says  that  the  business  of 
Government,  in  domestic  concerns,  is  negative — 
to  prevent  disorder,  jobbery,  and  extravagance; 
that  it  need  "have  no  notion  of  securing  the 
future,  not  even  of  regulating  the  present ; "  that 
it  may  and  ought  to  "  leave  the  course  of  events 
to  regulate  itseK,  and  trust  the  future  to  the 
security  of  the  unknown  laws  of  human  nature 
and  the  unseen  influences  of  higher  powers."  This 
is  the  true  aristocratic  theory  of  civil  government ; 
to  have  recourse  as  little  as  possible  to  State- 
action,  to  the  collective  action  of  the  community ; 
to  leave  as  much  as  possible  to  the  individual, 
to  local  government.  And  why?  Because  the 
members  of  an  aristocratic  class  are  preponderat- 
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ing  individuals,  with  the  local  government  in  their 
hands.  No  wonder  that  they  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  State  overshadowing  them  and  ordering  them 
about.  Since  the  feudal  epoch,  the  palmy  time  of 
local  government,  the  State  has  overlaid  individual 
action  quite  enough.  Mr.  Adderley  remembers 
with  a  sigh  that  "  Houses  of  Correction  were  once 
voluntary  institutions."  Go  a  little  farther  back, 
and  the  court  of  justice  was  a  voluntary  institu- 
tion; the  gallows  was  a  voluntary  institution; 
voluntary,  I  mean,  in  Mr.  Adderley's  sense  of 
the  word  voluntary — not  depending  on  the  State, 
but  on  the  local  government,  on  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  on  the  preponderating  individual.  The  State 
has  overlaid  the  feudal  gallows,  it  has  overlaid  the 
feudal  court  of  justice,  it  has  overlaid  the  feudal 
House  of  Correction,  and  finally,  says  Mr.  Adderley, 
"  it  has  overlaid  our  school-system."  What  will 
it  do  next  ? 

In  the  aristocratic  class,  whose  members  mainly 
compose  and  whose  sentiment  powerfully  pervades 
the  executive  of  this  country,  jealousy  of  State- 
action  is,  I  repeat,  an  intelligible,  a  profoundly 
natural  feeling.      That,  amid  the  temptations  of 
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office,  they  have  remained  true  to  it  is  a  proof  of 
their  practical  sense,  their  sure  tact,  their  modera- 
tion— the  qualities  which  go  to  make  that  govern- 
ing spirit  for  which  the  English  aristocracy  is  so 
remarkable.  And  perhaps  this  governing  spirit 
of  theirs  is  destined  still  to  stand  them  in  good 
stead  through  aU  the  new  and  changing  develop- 
ment of  modem  society.  Perhaps  it  will  give 
them  the  tact  to  discern  the  critical  moment  at 
which  it  becomes  of  urgent  national  importance 
that  an  agency,  not  in  itself  very  agreeable  to 
them,  should  be  used  more  freely  than  heretofore. 
They  have  had  the  virtue  to  prefer  the  general 
interest  of  their  order  to  personal  temptations  of 
aggrandising  themselves  through  this  agency ;  per- 
haps they  will  be  capable  of  the  still  higher  virtue 
of  admitting,  in  the  general  interest  of  their 
country,  this  agency,  in  spite  of  the  natural  pre- 
judices and  the  seeming  immediate  interest  of 
their  own  order.  Already  there  are  indications 
that  this  is  not  impossible.  No  thoughtful  ob- 
server can  have  read  Lord  Derby's  remarks  last 
session  on  the  regulation  of  our  railway  system, 
can  have  followed  the  course  of  a  man  like  Sir 
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John  Pakington  on  the  Education  question,  can 
have  watched  the  disposition  of  the  country 
gentlemen  on  a  measure  like  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  Annuities  Bill,  without  recognising 
that  political  instinct,  that  governing  spirit,  which 
often,  in  the  aristocratic  class  of  this  country, 
is  wiser  both  than  the  unelastic  pedantry  of 
theorising  Liberalism,  and  than  their  own  pre- 
judices. 

The  working  classes  have  no  antipathy  to 
State -action.  Against  this,  or  against  anything 
else,  indeed,  presented  to  them  in  close  con- 
nection with  some  proceeding  which  they  dislike, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  quite  possible  to  get  them  to 
raise  a  cry ;  but  to  the  thing  itself  they  have 
no  objection.  Quite  the  contrary.  They  often 
greatly  embarrass  their  Liberal  friends  and 
patrons  from  other  classes,  one  of  whose  favourite 
catchwords  is  tw  State-irUerference,  by  their  reso- 
lute refusal  to  adopt  this  Shibboleth,  to  embrace 
this  article  of  their  patrons'  creed.  They  will 
join  with  them  in  their  Liberalism,  not  in  their 
crotchets.  Left  to  themselves,  they  are  led,  as 
by  their  plain  interest,  so,  too,  by  their  natural 
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disposition,  to  welcome  the  action  of  the  State 
in  their  behalf. 

It  is  the  middle  class  that  has  been  this 
action's  great  enemy.  And  originally  it  had 
good  reason  to  be  its  enemy.  In  the  youth  and 
early  manhood  of  the  English  middle  class,  the 
action  of  the  State  was  at  the  service  of  an 
ecclesiastical  party.  This  party  used  the  power 
of  the  State  to  secure  their  own  predominance, 
and  to  enforce  conformity  to  their  own  tenets. 
The  stronghold  of  Nonconformity  then,  as  now, 
was  in  the  middle  class ;  in  its  struggle  to  repel 
the  conformity  forced  upon  it,  the  middle  class 
underwent  great  suffering  and  injustice;  and  it 
has  never  forgotten  them.  It  has  never  for- 
gotten that  the  hand  which  smote  it — the  hand 
which  did  the  bidding  of  its  High  Church  and 
prelatical  enemies — was  the  hand  of  the  State. 
It  has  confronted  the  State  with  hostile  jealousy 
ever  since.  The  State  tried  to  do  it  violence,  so 
it  does  not  love  the  State;  the  State  failed  to 
subdue  it,  so  it  does  not  respect  the  State.  It 
regards  it  with  something  of  aversion  and  some- 
thing  of  contempt.     It  professes  the  desire   to 
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limit  its  functions  as  much  as  possible,  to  restrict 
its  action  to  matters  where  it  is  indispensably 
necessary,  to  make  of  it  a  mere  tax-collector 
and  policeman — the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer 
of  water  to  the  community. 

There  is  another  cause  also  which  indisposes 
the  English  middle  class  to  increased  action  on 
the  part  of  the  State.  M.  Amedee  Thierry,  iu 
his  History  of  the  Gauls,  observes,  m  contrast- 
ing the  Gauhsh  and  Germanic  races,  that  the 
first  is  characterised  by  the  instiuct  of  intelli- 
gence and  mobility,  and  by  the  preponderant 
action  of  iadividuals ;  the  second,  by  the  iustiQct 
of  discipline  and  order,  and  by  the  preponderant 
action  of  bodies  of  men.  This  general  law  of 
M.  Thierry's  has  to  submit  to  many  limitations, 
but  there  is  a  solid  basis  of  truth  in  it.  Apply- 
ing the  law  to  a  people  mainly  of  German  blood 
like  ourselves,  we  shall  best  perceive  its  truth  by 
regardiQg  the  middle  class  of  the  nation.  Mul- 
titudes, all  the  world  over,  have  a  good  deal  in 
common;  aristocracies,  all  the  world  over,  have 
a  good  deal  in  common.  The  peculiar  national 
form  and  habit  exist  in  the  masses  at  the  bottom 
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of  society  in  a  loose,  rudimentary,  potential  state ; 
in  the  few  at  the  top  of  society,  in  a  state  modi- 
fied and  reduced  by  various  culture.  The  man 
of  the  multitude  has  not  yet  solidified  into  the 
typical  Englishman ;  the  man  of  the  aristocracy 
has  been  etherealised  out  of  him.  The  typical 
Englishman  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  middle 
class.  And  there  we  shall  find  him,  with  a  com- 
plexion not  ill-suiting  M.  Thierry's  law;  with  a 
spirit  not  very  open  to  new  ideas,  and  not  easily 
ravished  by  them ;  not,  therefore,  a  great  enthu- 
siast for  universal  progress,  but  with  a  strong 
love  of  discipline  and  order, — that  is,  of  keeping 
things  settled,  and  much  as  they  are ;  and  with 
a  disposition,  instead  of  lending  himself  to  the 
onward -looking  statesman  and  legislator,  to  act 
with  bodies  of  men  of  his  own  kind,  whose 
aims  and  eJfforts  reach  no  farther  than  his  own. 
Poverty  and  hope  make  man  the  friend  of  ideals, 
therefore  the  multitude  has  a  turn  for  ideals; 
culture  and  genius  make  man  the  friend  of 
ideals,  therefore  the  gifted  or  highly  -  trained 
few  have  a  turn  for  ideals.  The  middle  class 
has  the  whet  neither  of  poverty  nor  of  culture ; 
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it  is  not  ill-off  in  the  things  of  the  body,  and  it 
is  not  highly  trained  in  the  things  of  the  mind ; 
therefore  it  has  little  turn  for  ideals:  it  is  self- 
satisj&ed.  This  is  a  chord  in  the  nature  of  the 
English  middle  class  which  seldom  fails,  when 
struck,  to  give  an  answer,  and  which  some 
people  are  never  weary  of  striking.  All  the 
variations  which  are  played  on  the  endless 
theme  of  local  sdf-govemmeTit  rely  on  this  chord. 
Hardly  any  local  government  is,  in  truth,  in  this 
country,  exercised  by  the  middle  class ;  almost 
the  whole  of  it  is  exercised  by  the  aristocratic 
class.  Every  locality  in  France — that  country 
which  our  middle  class  is  taught  so  much  to 
compassionate — has  a  genuine  municipal  govern- 
ment, m  which  the  middle  class  has  its  due 
share ;  and  by  this  municipal  government  all 
matters  of  local  concern  (schools  among  the 
number)  are  regulated;  not  a  country  parish  in 
England  has  any  effective  government  of  this 
kind  at  alL  But  what  is  meant  by  the  habit  of 
local  self-government,  on  which  our  middle  class 
is  so  incessantly  felicitated,  is  its  habit  of  volun- 
tary combination,  in  bodies  of  its  own  arranging, 
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for  purposes  of  its  own  choosing — purposes  to 
be  carried  out  within  the  limits  fixed  for  a 
private  association  by  its  own  powers.  When  the 
middle  class  is  solemnly  warned  against  State- 
interference,  lest  it  should  destroy  "  the  habit  of 
self-reliance  and  love  of  local  self-government," 
it  is  this  habit,  and  the  love  of  it,  that  are  meant. 
When  we  are  told  that  "nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  these  constant  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  take  from  the  people 
the  management  of  its  own  concerns,"  this  is 
the  sort  of  management  of  our  own  concerns  that 
is  meant ;  not  the  management  of  them  by  a 
regular  local  government,  but  the  management 
of  them  by  chance  private  associations.  It  is  our 
habit  of  acting  through  these  associations  which, 
says  Mr.  Eoebuck,  saves  us  from  being  "  a  set  of 
helpless  imbeciles,  totally  incapable  of  attending 
to  our  own  interests."  It  is  in  the  event  of  this 
habit  being  at  all  altered  that,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  "  the  greatness  of  this  country  is 
gone."^      And  the  middle  class,  to   whom   that 

1  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  liis  recent  excellent  speech  at  SheflBeld, 
has  shown  that  in  popular  education,  at  any  rate,  he  does  not 
mean  these  maxims  to  apply  without  restriction.     But  perhaps 
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habit  is  familiar  and  very  dear,  will  never  be 
insensible  to  language  of  this  sort. 

Finally,  the  English  middle  class  has  a  strong 
practical  sense  and  habit  of  affairs,  and  it  sees 
that  things  managed  by  the  Government  are 
often  managed  ill.  It  sees  them  treated  some- 
times remissly,  sometimes  vexatiously ;  now  with 
a  paralysing  want  of  fruitful  energy,  now  with 
an  over -busy  fussiness,  with  rigidity,  with  for- 
mality, without  due  consideration  of  special 
circumstances.  Here,  too,  it  finds  a  motive  dis- 
inclining it  to  trust  State-action,  and  leading  it  to 
give  a  willing  ear  to  those  who  declaim  against  it. 

!N"ow,  every  one  of  these  motives  of  distrust  is 
respectable.  Every  one  of  them  has,  or  once  had, 
a  solid  ground.  Every  one  of  them  points  to  some 
virtue  in  those  actuated  by  it,  which  is  not  to  be 
suppressed,  but  to  find  true  conditions  for  its 
exercise.  The  English  middle  class  was  quite 
right  in  repelling  State -action,  when  the  State 

it  is  a  little  incautious  for  a  public  man  ever  to  throw  out, 
without  guarding  himself,  maxims  of  this  kind ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  this  country  such  maxims  are  sure  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of ;  on  the  other,  but  too  many  people  are  sure  always  to 
be  prone  to  use  them  amiss,  and  to  push  their  application  much 
farther  than  it  ought  to  go. 

H 
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suffered  itself  to  be  made  an  engine  of  the  High 
Church  party  to  persecute  Nonconformists.  It 
gave  an  excellent  lesson  to  the  State  in  so  doing. 
It  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  liberty  of  thought 
and  to  all  human  freedom.  If  State-action  now 
threatened  to  lend  itself  to  one  religious  party 
against  another,  the  middle  class  would  be  quite 
right  in  again  thwarting  and  confining  it.  But 
can  it  be  said  that  the  State  now  shows  the 
slightest  disposition  to  take  such  a  course?  Is 
such  a  course  the  course  towards  which  the 
modern  spirit  carries  the  State?  Does  not  the 
State  show,  more  and  more,  the  resolution  to  hold 
the  balance  perfectly  fair  between  religious  parties  ? 
The  middle  class  has  it  in  its  own  power,  more 
than  any  other  class,  to  confirm  the  State  in  this 
resolution.  This  class  has  the  power  to  make  it 
thoroughly  sure — in  organising,  for  instance,  any 
new  system  of  pubUc  instruction — that  the  State 
shall  treat  all  rehgious  persuasions  with  exactly 
equal  fairness.  If,  instead  of  holdiQg  aloof,  it  will 
now  but  give  its  aid  to  make  State-action  equit- 
able, it  can  make  it  so. 

Again,  as  to  the  "  habits  of  self-reliance  and  the 
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love  of  local  self-government."  People  talk  of 
Government  inter ferejice,  Government  control,  as  if 
State-action  were  necessarily  something  imposed 
upon  them  from  without ;  something  despotic  and 
seK-originated ;  something  which  took  no  account 
of  their  will,  and  left  no  freedom  to  their  activity. 
Can  any  one  really  suppose  that,  in  a  country  like 
this,  State-action — ^in  education,  for  instance — can 
ever  be  that,  unless  we  choose  to  make  it  so  ?  We 
can  give  it  what  form  we  will.  We  can  make  it 
our  agent,  not  our  master.  In  modern  societies 
the  agency  of  the  State,  in  certain  matters,  is  so 
indispensable,  that  it  will  manage,  with  or  without 
our  common  consent,  to  come  into  operation  some- 
how; but  when  it  has  introduced  itself  without 
the  common  consent — when  a  great  body,  like  the 
middle  class,  will  have  nothiag  to  say  to  it — 
then  its  course  is  indeed  likely  enough  to  be 
not  straightforward,  its  operation  not  satisfactory. 
But,  by  all  of  us  consenting  to  it,  we  remove 
any  danger  of  this  kind.  By  really  agreeing  to 
deal  in  our  collective  and  corporate  character 
with  education,  we  can  form  ourselves  into  the 
best  and  most  efi&cient  of  voluntary  societies  for 
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managing  it.  We  can  make  State-action  upon  it 
a  genuine  local  government  of  it,  the  faithful  but 
potent  expression  of  our  own  activity.  We  can 
make  the  central  Government  that  mere  court  of 
disinterested  review  and  correction,  which  every 
sensible  man  would  always  be  glad  to  have  for 
his  own  activity.  We  shall  have  all  our  self- 
reliance  and  individual  action  still  (in  this  country 
we  shall  always  have  plenty  of  them,  and  the 
parts  will  always  be  more  likely  to  tyrannise  over 
the  whole  than  the  whole  over  the  parts),  but  we 
shall  have  had  the  good  sense  to  turn  them  to 
account  by  a  powerful,  but  still  voluntary,  organ- 
isation. Our  beneficence  will  be  "  beneficence  act- 
ing hy  rvle  "  (that  is  Burke's  definition  of  law,  as 
instituted  by  a  free  society),  and  all  the  more 
efiective  for  that  reason.  Must  this  make  us  "  a 
set  of  helpless  imbeciles,  totally  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  our  own  interests  "  ?  Is  this  "  a  grievous 
blow  aimed  at  the  independence  of  the  EngHsh 
character "  ?  Is  "  English  self-reHance  and  inde- 
pendence "  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  it 
produces  already  without  this  organisation  ?  In 
middle  class  education  it  produces,  without  it,  the 
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educational  home  and  the  classical  and  commercial 
academy.  Are  we  to  be  proud  of  that  ?  Are  we 
to  be  satisfied  with  that  ?  Is  "  the  greatness  of 
this  country  "  to  be  seen  in  that  ?  But  it  will  be 
said  that,  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  badness  of 
our  middle  class  education,  we  are  beginning  to 
improve  it.  Undoubtedly  we  are ;  and  the  most 
certain  sign  of  that  awakening,  of  those  beginnings 
of  improvement,  is  the  disposition  to  resort  to  a 
pubhc  agency,  to  "beneficence  working  hy  rule" 
to  help  us  on  faster  with  it.  When  we  really 
begin  to  care  about  a  matter  of  this  kind,  we  can- 
not help  turning  to  the  most  efficient  agency  at 
our  disposal  Clap-trap  and  commonplace  lose 
their  power  over  us ;  we  begin  to  see  that,  if  State- 
action  has  often  its  inconveniences,  our  self-reliance 
and  independence  are  best  shown  in  so  arranging 
our  State-action  as  to  guard  against  those  incon- 
veniences, not  in  foregoing  State-action  for  fear  of 
them.  So  it  was  in  elementary  education.  Mr. 
Baines  says  that  this  was  already  beginning  to 
improve,  when  Government  interfered  with  it. 
Why,  it  was  because  we  were  aU  beginning  to 
take  a  real  interest  in  it,  beginning  to  improve  it, 
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that  we  turned  to  Government — to  ourselves  in 
our  corporate  character — to  get  it  improved  faster. 
So  long  as  we  did  not  care  much  about  it,  we  let 
it  go  its  own  way,  and  kept  singing  Mr.  Eoebuck's 
fine  old  English  stave  about  "  seK-reliance."  We 
kept  crying  just  as  he  cries  now :  "  Nobody  has 
the  same  interest  to  do  well  for  a  man  as  he  him- 
self has."  That  was  all  very  pleasant  so  long  as 
we  cared  not  a  rush  whether  the  people  were 
educated  or  no.  The  moment  we  began  to  concern 
ourselves  about  this,  we  asked  ourselves  what  our 
song  was  worth.  We  asked  ourselves  how  the 
bringing  up  of  our  labourers  and  artisans — they 
"doing  for  themselves,"  and  " nobody  having  the 
same  interest  to  do  well  for  a  man  as  he  him- 
self has" — was  being  done.  We  found  it  was 
being  done  detestably.  Then  we  asked  ourselves 
whether  casual,  precarious,  voluntary  beneficence, 
or  "beneficence  acting  by  rule,"  was  the  better 
agency  for  doing  it  better.  We  asked  ourselves 
if  we  could  not  employ  our  pubhc  resources  on 
this  concern,  if  we  could  not  make  our  beneficence 
act  upon  it  by  rule,  without  losing  our  "  habits  of 
self-reliance,"  without  "aiming  a  grievous  blow 
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at  the  independence  of  the  English  character." 
We  found  that  we  could ;  we  began  to  do  it ;  and 
we  left  Mr.  Baines  to  sing  in  the  wilderness. 

Finally,  as  to  the  objection  that  our  State- 
action —  our  "beneficence  working  by  rule" — 
often  bungles  and  does  its  work  badly.  No 
wonder  it  does.  The  imperious  necessities  of 
modern  society  force  it,  more  or  less,  even  in 
this  country,  into  play ;  but  it  is  exercised  by  a 
class  to  whose  cherished  instincts  it  is  opposed — 
the  aristocratic  class;  and  it  is  watched  by  a 
class  to  whose  cherished  prejudices  it  is  opposed 
— the  middle  class.  It  is  hesitatingly  exercised 
and  jealously  watched.  It  therefore  works  with- 
out courage,  cordiahty,  or  belief  in  itself.  Under 
its  present  conditions  it  must  work  so,  and,  work- 
ing so,  it  must  often  bungle.  But  it  need  not 
work  so;  and  the  moment  the  middle  class 
abandons  its  attitude  of  jealous  aversion,  the 
moment  they  frankly  put  their  hand  to  it,  the 
moment  they  adopt  it  as  an  instrument  to  do 
them  service,  it  will  work  so  no  longer.  Then 
it  will  not  bungle;  then,  if  it  is  applied,  say, 
to  education,  it  wiU  not  be  fussy,  baffling,  and 
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barren ;  it  will  bring  to  bear  on  this  concern  the 
energy  and  strong  practical  sense  of  the  middle 
class  itself. 

But  the  middle  class  must  make  it  do  this. 
Thej  must  not  expect  others  to  do  the  business 
for  them.  It  is  they  whose  interest  is  concerned 
in  its  being  done,  and  they  must  do  it  for  them- 
selves. Why  should  the  upper  class — the  aristo- 
cratic class — do  it  for  them  ?  What  motive — 
except  the  distant  and  not  very  peremptory  one 
of  their  general  political  sense,  their  instinct  for 
taking  the  course  which,  for  the  whole  country's 
sake,  ought  to  be  taken — have  the  aristocratic 
class  to  impel  them  to  go  counter  to  aU  their 
natural  maxims,  nay,  and  to  all  their  seeming 
interest?  They  do  not  want  new  schools  for 
their  children.  The  great  pubHc  schools  of  the 
country  are  theirs  already.  Their  numbers  are 
not  such  as  to  overflow  these  few  really  public 
schools;  their  fortunes  are  such  as  to  make  the 
expensiveness  of  these  schools  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  them.  The  Eoyal  Commissioners, 
whose  report  has  just  appeared,  do  not,  indeed, 
give  a  very  brilliant  picture  of  the  book-learning 
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of  these  schools.  But  it  is  not  the  book-learning 
(easy  to  be  improved  if  there  is  a  will  to  improve 
it)  that  this  class  make  their  first  care;  they 
make  their  first  care  the  tone,  temper,  and  habits 
generated  in  these  schools.  So  long  as  they 
generate  a  pubhc  spirit,  a  free  spirit,  a  high  spirit, 
a  governing  spirit,  they  are  not  ill  -  satisfied. 
Their  children  are  fitted  to  succeed  them  in  the 
government  of  the  country  Why  should  they 
concern  themselves  to  change  this  state  of  things  ? 
Why  should  they  create  competitors  for  their 
own  children  ?  Why  should  they  labour  to  endow 
another  class  with  those  great  instruments  of 
power-^a  public  spirit,  a  free  spirit,  a  high  spirit, 
a  governing  spirit  ?  Why  should  they  do  violence 
to  that  distaste  for  State -action,  which,  in  an 
aristocratic  class,  is  natural  and  instinctive,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  middle  class  ? 

No;  the  middle  class  must  do  this  work  for 
themselves.  From  them  must  come  the  demand 
for  the  satisfaction  of  a  want  that  is  theirs.  They 
must  leave  off  being  frightened  at  shadows.  They 
may  keep  (I  hope  they  always  will  keep)  the 
maxim  that   self-reliance  and  independence  are 
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the  most  invaluable  of  blessings,  that  the  great 
end  of  society  is  the  perfecting  of  the  individual, 
the  fullest,  freest,  and  worthiest  development  of 
the  individual's  activity.  But  that  the  individual 
may  be  perfected,  that  his  activity  may  be 
worthy,  he  must  often  learn  to  quit  old  habits 
to  adopt  new,  to  go  out  of  himself,  to  transform 
himself.  It  was  said,  and  truly  said,  of  one  of 
the  most  unwearied  and  successful  strivers  after 
human  perfection  that  have  ever  lived — Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt — that  it  was  a  joy  to  him  to  feel 
himself  modified  by  the  operation  of  a  foreign 
influence.  And  this  may  well  be  a  joy  to  a 
man  whose  centre  of  character  and  whose  moral 
force  are  once  securely  estabhshed.  Through 
this  he  makes  growth  in  perfection.  Through 
this  he  enlarges  his  being  and  fills  up  gaps  in 
it;  he  unlearns  old  prejudices  and  learns  new 
excellences;  he  makes  advance  towards  inward 
light  and  freedom.  Societies  may  use  this  means 
of  perfection  as  well  as  individuals,  and  it  is  a 
characteristic  (perhaps  the  best  characteristic)  of 
our  age,  that  they  are  using  it  more  and  more. 
Let  us   look  at  our   neighbour,  France.      What 
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strikes  a  thoughtful  observer  most  in  modern 
France,  is  the  great,  wide  breach  which  is  being 
made  in  the  old  French  mind;  the  strong  flow 
with  which  a  foreign  thought  is  pouring  in  and 
mixing  with  it.  There  is  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  German  and  Enghsh 
books  read  there,  books  the  most  unlike  possible 
to  the  native  Hterary  growth  of  France.  There  is 
a  growing  disposition  there  to  pull  to  pieces  old 
stock  French  commonplaces,  and  to  put  a  bridle 
upon  old  stock  French  habitudes.  France  will 
not,  and  should  not,  hke  some  Enghsh  liberals, 
run  a-muck  against  State-action  altogether;  but 
she  shows  a  tendency  to  control  her  excessive 
State-action,  to  reduce  it  within  just  limits  where 
it  has  overpassed  them,  to  make  a  larger  part 
for  free  local  activity  and  for  individuals.  She 
wiU  not,  and  should  not,  like  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  cry  down  her  great  Eevolution  as  the 
work  of  Satan;  but  she  shows  more  and  more 
the  power  to  discern  the  real  faults  of  that 
Eevolution,  the  real  part  of  delusion,  impotence, 
and  transitoriness  in  the  work  of  '89  or  of  '91, 
and  to  profit  by  that  discernment. 
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Our  middle  class  has  secured  for  itself  that 
centre  of  character  and  that  moral, force  which 
are,  I  have  said,  the  indispensable  basis  upon 
which  perfection  is  to  be  founded.  To  securing 
them,  its  vigour  in  resisting  the  State,  when  the 
State  tried  to  tyrannise  over  it,  has  contributed 
not  a  little.  In  this  sense,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  made  way  towards  perfection  by  repelling 
the  State's  hand.  Now  it  has  to  enlarge  and  to 
adorn  its  spirit.  I  cannot  seriously  argue  with 
those  who  deny  that  the  independence  and  free 
action  of  the  middle  class  is  now,  in  this  country, 
immutably  secure;  I  cannot  treat  the  notion  of 
the  State  now  overriding  it  and  doing  violence  to 
it,  as  anything  but  a  vain  chimera.  Well,  then, 
if  the  State  can  (as  it  can)  be  of  service  to  the 
middle  class  in  the  work  of  enlarging  its  mind 
and  adorning  its  spirit,  it  will  now  make  way 
towards  perfection  by  taking  the  State's  hand. 
State-action  is  not  in  itself  unfavourable  to  the 
individual's  perfection,  to  his  attaiaing  his  fullest 
development.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  in  ancient 
Greece,  where  State-action  was  omnipresent,  that 
we  see  the  individual  at  his  very  highest  pitch  of 
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free  and  fair  activity.  This  is  because,  in  Greece, 
the  individual  was  strong  enough  to  fashion  the 
State  into  an  instrument  of  his  own  perfection,  to 
make  it  serve,  with  a  thousand  times  his  own 
power,  towards  his  own  ends.  He  was  not  en- 
slaved by  it,  he  did  not  annihilate  it,  but  he  used 
it.  Where,  in  modem  nations,  the  State  has 
maimed  and  crushed  individual  activity,  it  has 
been  by  operating  as  an  alien,  exterior  power  in 
the  community,  a  power  not  originated  by  the 
community  to  serve  the  common  weal,  but  en- 
trenched among  them  as  a  conqueror  with  a  weal 
of  its  own  to  serve.  Just  because  the  vigour  and 
sturdiness  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  pre- 
vented, and  will  always  prevent,  the  State  from 
being  anything  of  this  kind,  I  believe  we,  more 
than  any  modern  people,  have  the  power  of  re- 
newing, in  our  national  Hfe,  the  example  of  Greece. 
I  believe  that  we,  and  our  American  kinsmen,  are 
specially  fit  to  apply  State-action  with  advantage, 
because  we  are  specially  sure  to  apply  it  voluntarily. 
Two  things  must,  I  think,  strike  any  one  who 
attentively  regards  the  English  middle  class  at 
this  moment.      One  is  the  intellectual  ferment 
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which  is  taking  place,  or  rather,  which  is  begin- 
ning to  take  place,  amongst  them.  It  is  only  in 
its  commencement  as  yet ;  but  it  shows  itself  at 
a  number  of  points,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
great  power.  The  importance  of  a  change,  placing 
in  the  great  middle  class  the  centre  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  this  country,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. I  have  been  reproved  for  saying  that 
the  culture  and  intellectual  life  of  our  highest 
class  seem  to  me  to  have  somewhat  flagged  since 
the  last  century.  That  is  my  opinion,  indeed,  and 
aU  that  I  see  and  hear  strengthens  rather  than 
shakes  it.  The  culture  of  this  class  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  Their  value  for  high  culture,  their 
belief  in  its  importance,  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
One  may  see  it  in  the  pubUc  schools,  one  may  see 
it  in  the  universities.  Whence  come  the  deadness, 
the  want  of  intellectual  life,  the  poverty  of  acquire- 
ment after  years  of  schooling,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  remarkable  and  interesting  report, 
show  us  so  prevalent  in  our  most  distinguished 
public  schools  ?  What  gives  to  play  and  amuse- 
ment, both  there  and  at  the  universities,  their 
present  overweening  importance,  so   that  home 
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critics  cry  out:  "The  real  studies  of  Oxford  are 
its  games/'  and  foreign  critics  cry  out:  "  At  Oxford 
the  student  is  still  the  mere  school-boy "  ?  The 
most  experienced  and  acute  of  Oxford  heads  of 
houses  told  me  himself,  that  when  he  spoke  to  an 
undergraduate  the  other  day  about  trying  for 
some  distinguished  scholarship,  the  answer  he  got 
was :  "  Oh,  the  men  from  the  great  schools  don't 
care  for  those  things  now ;  the  men  who  care  about 
them  are  the  men  from  Marlborough,  Cheltenham, 
and  the  second-rate  schools !"  Whence,  I  say,,  does 
this  slackness,  this  sleep  of  the  mind,  come,  except 
from  a  torpor  of  intellectual  hfe,  a  dearth  of  ideas, 
an  indifference  to  fine  culture  or  disbelief  in  its 
necessity,  spreading  through  the  bulk  of  our 
highest  class,  and  influencing  its  rising  genera- 
tion ?  People  talk  as  if  the  culture  of  this  class 
had  only  changed ;  the  Greek  and  Eoman  classics, 
they  say,  are  no  longer  in  vogue  as  they  were  in 
Lord  Chesterfield's  time.  Well,  if  this  class  had 
only  gone  from  one  source  of  high  culture  to 
another;  if  only,  instead  of  reading  Homer  and 
Cicero,  it  now  read  Goethe  and  Montesquieu ; — 
but  it  does  not ;  it  reads  the  Times  and  the  Agri- 
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cultwal  Jourtwl.  And  it  devotes  itself  to  practi- 
cal Hfe.  And  it  amuses  itself.  It  is  not  its  rising 
generation  only  which  loves  play ;  never  in  all  its 
history  has  our  whole  highest  class  shown  such 
zeal  for  enjoying  hfe,  for  amusing  itself.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  make  this  a  matter  of  reproach 
against  it.  The  triumphs  of  material  progress 
multiply  the  means  of  material  enjoyment ;  they 
attract  all  classes,  more  and  more,  to  taste  of  this 
enjoyment ;  on  the  highest  class,  which  possesses 
in  the  amplest  measure  these  means,  they  must 
needs  exercise  this  attraction  very  powerfully. 
But  every  thoughtful  observer  can  perceive  that 
the  ardour  for  amusement  and  enjoyment,  often 
educative  and  quickening  to  a  toil-numbed  work- 
ing class  or  a  strait-laced  middle  class,  whose  great 
want  is  expansion,  tends  to  become  enervative 
and  weakening  to  an  aristocratic  class — a  class 
which  must  rule  by  superiority  of  all  kinds, 
superiority  not  to  be  won  without  contention  of 
spirit  and  a  certain  severity.  I  think,  therefore, 
both  that  the  culture  of  our  highest  class  has 
decHned,  and  that  this  declension,  though  natural 
and  venial,  impairs  its  power. 
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Yet  in  this  vigorous  country  everythiog  has 
a  wonderful  ability  for  self  -  restoration,  and  he 
would  be  a  bold  prophet  who  should  deny  that 
the  culture  of  our  highest  class  may  recover  itseK. 
But  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  liberal  culture,  a  fulness  of  intellectual  life,  in 
the  middle  class,  is  a  far  more  important  matter, 
a  far  more  efficacious  stimulant  to  national  pro- 
gress, than  the  same  powers  in  an  aristocratic 
class.  Whatever  may  be  its  culture,  an  aristo- 
cratic class  will  always  have  at  bottom,  Hke  the 
young  man  in  Scripture  with  great  possessions, 
an  inaptitude  for  ideas;  but,  besides  this,  high 
culture  or  ardent  intelligence,  pervading  a  large 
body  of  the  community,  acquire  a  breadth  of 
basis,  a  sum  of  force,  an  energy  of  central  heat 
for  radiating  further,  which  they  can  never  possess 
when  they  pervade  a  small  upper  class  only.  It 
is  when  such  a  broad  basis  is  obtained,  that  iadi- 
vidual  genius  gets  its  proper  nutriment,  and  is 
animated  to  put  forth  its  best  powers ;  this  is  the 
secret  of  rich  and  beautiful  epochs  in  national 
hfe;  the  epoch  of  Pericles  in  Greece,  the  epoch 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  Italy,  the  epoch  of  Shak- 
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speare  in  England.  Our  actual  middle  class  has 
not  yet,  certainly,  the  fine  culture,  or  the  living 
intelligence,  which  quickened  great  bodies  of  men 
at  these  epochs;  but  it  has  the  forerunner,  the 
preparer,  the  indispensable  initiator;  it  is  traversed 
by  a  strong  intellectual  ferment.  It  is  the  middle 
class  which  has  real  mental  ardour,  real  curiosity; 
it  is  the  middle  class  which  is  the  great  reader ; 
that  immense  Hterature  of  the  day  which  we  see 
surging  up  all  round  us, — literature  the  absolute 
value  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rate  too 
humbly,  Hterature  hardly  a  word  of  which  will 
reach,  or  deserves  to  reach,  the  future, — it  is  the 
middle  class  which  calls  it  forth,  and  its  evocation 
is  at  least  a  sign  of  a  widespread  mental  move- 
ment in  that  class.  Will  this  movement  go  on 
and  become  fruitful :  will  it  conduct  the  middle 
class  to  a  high  and  commanding  pitch  of  culture 
and  intelligence  ?  That  depends  on  the  sensibiUty 
which  the  middle  class  has  for  'perfection  \  that 
depends  on  its  power  to  transform  itself. 

And  it  is  not  yet  manifest  how  far  it  possesses 
this  power.  For — and  here  I  pass  to  the  second 
of  those  two  things  which  particularly,  I  have 
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said,  strike  any  one  who  observes  the  EngUsh 
middle  class  just  now — in  its  public  action  this 
class  has  hitherto  shown  only  the  power  and  dis- 
position to  affirm  itself ^  not  at  all  the  power  and 
disposition  to  transform  itself.  That,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  deep-seated  instincts  of  human  nature, 
but  of  vulgar  human  nature — of  human  nature 
not  high-souled  and  aspiring  after  perfection — to 
esteem  itself  for  what  it  is,  to  try  to  establish 
itself  just  as  it  is,  to  try  even  to  impose  itself 
with  its  stock  of  habitudes,  pettinesses,  narrow- 
nesses, shortcomings  of  every  kind,  on  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  a  conquering  power.  But  nothing 
has  really  a  right  to  be  satisfied  with  itself,  to  be 
and  remain  itself,  except  that  which  has  reached 
perfection ;  and  nothing  has  the  right  to  impose 
itself  on  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  conquering 
force,  except  that  which  is  of  higher  perfection 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  such  is  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  human  affairs,  that 
the  measure  of  right  proves  also,  in  the  end,  the 
measure  of  power.  Before  the  English  middle 
class  can  have  the  right  or  the  power  to  assert 
itself  absolutely,  it  must  have  greatly  perfected 
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itself.  It  has  been  jokingly  said  of  this  class,  that 
aU  which  the  best  of  it  cared  for  was  summed  up 
in  this  alliterative  phrase — Business  and  Bethds: 
and  that  all  which  the  rest  of  it  cared  for  was  the 
Business  without  the  Bethds.  No  such  jocose  and 
slighting  words  can  convey  any  true  sense  of  what 
the  religion  of  the  English  middle  class  has  really 
been  to  it ;  what  a  source  of  vitality,  energy,  and 
persistent  vigour.  "  They  who  wait  on  the  Lord," 
says  Isaiah,  in  words  not  less  true  than  they  are 
noble,  "shall  renew  their  strength'']  and  the  English 
middle  class  owes  to  its  religion  not  only  comfort 
in  the  past,  but  also  a  vast  latent  force  of  unworn 
life  and  strength  for  future  progress.  But  the 
Puritanism  of  the  English  middle  class,  which  has 
been  so  great  an  element  of  strength  to  them,  has 
by  no  means  brought  them  to  perfection ;  nay,  by 
the  rigid  mould  in  which  it  has  cast  their  spirit, 
it  has  kept  them  back  from  perfection.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  has  supplied  a 
stable  basis  on  which  to  build  perfection ;  it  has 
given  them  character,  though  it  has  not  given 
them  culture.  But  it  is  in  making  endless  addi- 
tions to  itself,  in  the  endless  expansion   of  its 
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powers,  in  endless  growth  in  wisdom  and  beauty, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  human  race  finds  its  ideal ; 
to  reach  this  ideal,  culture  is  an  indispensable  aid, 
and  that  is  the  true  value  of  culture.  The  life  of 
aristocracies,  with  its  large  and  free  use  of  the 
world,  its  conversance  with  great  affairs,  its  exemp- 
tion from  sordid  cares,  its  liberation  from  the 
humdrum  provincial  round,  its  external  splendour 
and  refinement,  is  a  kind  of  outward  shadow  of 
this  ideal,  a  prophecy  of  it;  and  there  Lies  the 
secret  of  the  charm  of  aristocracies,  and  of  their 
power  over  men's  minds.  In  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, the  middle  class,  with  its  industry  and  its 
Puritanism,  and  nothing  more,  will  never  be  able 
to  make  way  beyond  a  certain  point,  will  never  be 
able  to  divide  power  with  the  aristocratic  class, 
much  less  to  win  for  itself  a  preponderance  of 
power.  While  it  only  tries  to  afi&rm  its  actual 
self,  to  impose  its  actual  self,  it  has  no  charm  for 
men's  minds,  and  can  achieve  no  great  triumphs. 
And  this  is  all  it  attempts  at  present.  The  Con- 
servative reaction,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  just 
now,  is  in  great  part  merely  a  general  indisposi- 
tion to  let  the  middle-class  spirit,  working  by  its 
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old  methods,  and  having  only  its  old  self  to  give 
us,  establish  itself  at  all  points  and  become  master 
of  the  situation.  Particularly  on  Church  questions 
is  this  true.  In  this  sphere  of  religion,  where 
feeling  and  beauty  are  so  all-important,  we  shrink 
from  giving  to  the  middle-class  spirit,  limited  as 
we  see  it,  with  its  sectarianism,  its  under-culture, 
its  intolerance,  its  bitterness,  its  unloveliness,  too 
much  its  own  way.  Before  we  give  it  quite  its 
own  way,  we  insist  on  its  making  itself  into  some- 
thing larger,  newer,  more  fruitful.  This  is  what 
the  recent  Church-Eate  divisions  really  mean,  and 
the  lovers  of  perfection,  therefore,  may  accept  them 
without  displeasure.  They  are  the  voice  of  the 
nation  crying  to  the  untraTisformed  middle  class 
(if  it  will  receive  it)  with  a  voice  of  thunder: 
"  The  future  is  not  yours  ! " 

And  let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  the  indiffer- 
ence, so  irritating  to  some  persons,  with  which 
European  opinion  has  received  the  break-up  of 
the  old  American  Union  has  at  bottom  a  like 
ground.  I  put  the  question  of  slavery  on  one 
side;  so  far  as  the  resolution  of  that  question 
depends  on  the  issue  of   the  conflict  between 
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the  North  and  the  South,  every  one  may  wish 
this  party  or  that  to  prevail.  But  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Cobden  extol  the  old  American  Eepublic 
as  something  interesting  and  admirable  in  itself, 
and  are  displeased  with  those  who  are  not  afflicted 
at  its  disaster,  and  not  jealous  for  its  restoration. 
Mr.  Bright  is  an  orator  of  genius ;  Mr.  Cobden  is 
a  man  of  splendid  understanding.  But  why  do 
they  refuse  to  perceive,  that,  apart  from  all  class- 
jealousy  of  aristocracies  towards  a  democratic 
republic,  there  existed  in  the  most  impartial  and 
thoughtful  minds  a  profound  dissatisfaction  with 
the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  old  American 
Union,  a  strong  aversion  to  their  unchecked 
triumph,  a  sincere  wish  for  the  disciplining  and 
correcting  of  them?  And  what  were  the  old 
United  States  but  a  colossal  expression  of  the 
English  middle-class  spirit,  somewhat  more  acces- 
sible to  ideas  there  than  here,  because  of  the 
democratic  air  it  breathed,  much  more  arrogant 
and  overweening  there  than  here,  because  of  the 
absence  of  all  check  and  counterpoise  to  it — but 
there,  as  here,  full  of  rawness,  hardness,  and 
imperfection;  there,  as  here,  greatly  needing  to 
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be  liberalised,  enlarged,  and  ennobled,  before  it 
could  with  advantage  be  suffered  to  assert  itself 
absolutely  ?  All  the  energy  and  success  in  the 
world  could  not  have  made  the  United  States 
admirable  so  long  as  their  spirit  had  this  imper- 
fection. Even  if  they  had  overrun  the  whole 
earth,  their  old  national  style  would  have  still 
been  detestable,  and  Mr.  Beecher  would  have 
still  been  a  heated  barbarian.  But  they  could 
not  thus  triumph,  they  could  not  make  their  rule 
thus  universal,  so  long  as  their  spirit  was  thus 
imperfect.  They  had  not  power  enough  over  the 
minds  of  men.  Now  they  are  transforming  their 
spirit  in  the  furnace  of  civil  war ;  with  what  suc- 
cess we  shall  in  due  time  see.  But  the  lovers  of 
perfection  in  America  itself  ought  to  rejoice — some 
of  them,  no  doubt,  do  rejoice — that  the  national 
spirit  should  be  compelled,  even  at  any  cost  of 
suffering,  to  transform  itself,  to  become  something 
higher,  ampler,  more  gracious.  To  be  glad  that 
it  should  be  compelled  thus  to  transform  itself, 
that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  triumph  un- 
transformed,  is  no  insult,  no  unkindness ;  it  is  a 
homage  to  perfection.     It  is  a  religious  devotion 
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to  that  providential  order  which  forbids  the  final 
supremacy  of  imperfect  things.  God  keeps  toss- 
ing back  to  the  human  race  its  failures,  and 
commanding  it  to  try  again. 

In  the  Crusade  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  where 
the  hosts  that  marched  were  not  filled  after  the 
usual  composition  of  armies,  but  contained  along 
with  the  fighters  whole  families  of  people — old 
men,  women,  and  children,  swept  by  the  universal 
torrent  of  enthusiasm  towards  the  Holy  Land 
— ^the  marches,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  tedious  and  painful.  Long  before  Asia 
was  reached,  long  before  even  Europe  was  half 
traversed,  the  little  children  in  that  travelling 
multitude  began  to  fancy,  with  a  natural  impa- 
tience, that  their  journey  must  surely  be  drawing 
to  an  end;  and  every  evening*,  as  they  came  in 
sight  of  some  town  which  was  the  destination  of 
that  day's  march,  they  cried  out  eagerly  to  those 
who  w^ere  with  them,  "Is  this  Jerusalem V  No, 
poor  children,  not  this  town,  nor  the  next,  nor 
yet  the  next,  is  Jerusalem ;  Jerusalem  is  far  off, 
and  it  needs  time,  and  strength,  and  much  endur- 
ance to  reach  it.     Seas  and  mountains,  labour  and 
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peril,  hunger  and  thirst,  disease  and  death,  are 
between  Jerusalem  and  you. 

So,  when  one  marks  the  ferment  and  stir  of 
life  in  the  middle  class  at  this  moment,  and  sees 
this  class  impelled  to  take  possession  of  the 
world,  and  to  assert  itself  and  its  own  actual 
spirit  absolutely,  one  is  disposed  to  exclaim  to 
it,  "Jerusalem  is  not  yet"  Your  present  spirit 
is  not  Jerusalem,  is  not  the  goal  you  have  to 
reach,  the  place  you  may  be  satisfied  in.  And 
when  one  says  this,  they  sometimes  fancy  that 
one  has  the  same  object  as  others  who  say  the 
same  to  them;  that  one  means  that  they  are  to 
yield  themselves  to  be  moulded  by  some  existing 
force,  their  rival ;  that  one  wishes  Nonconformity 
to  take  the  law  from  actual  Anglicanism,  and 
the  middle  class  from  the  present  governing 
class;  that  one  thinks  Anglicanism  Jerusalem, 
and  the  English  aristocratic  class  Jerusalem. 

I  do  not  mean,  or  wish,  or  think  this,  though 
many,  no  doubt,  do.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  re- 
flecting man,  who  has  studied  its  origin,  to  feel 
any  vehement  enthusiasm  for  Anglicanism; 
Henry    the    Eighth    and    his   parliaments   have 
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taken  care  of  that.  One  may  esteem  it  as  a 
beneficent  social  and  civilising  agent.  One  may 
have  an  affection  for  it  from  life-long  associations, 
and  for  the  sake  of  much  that  is  venerable  and 
interesting  which  it  has  inherited  from  antiquity. 
One  may  cherish  gratitude  to  it — and  here,  I 
think,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  fights  against  it 
the  battle  of  the  Nonconformists  with  so  much 
force  and  so  much  ability,  is  a  little  ungrateful — ■ 
for  the  shelter  and  basis  for  culture  which  this, 
like  other  great  nationally  established  forms  of 
religion,  affords ;  those  who  are  born  in  them  can 
get  forward  on  their  road,  instead  of  always  eyeing 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand  and  disputing 
about  it.  But  actual  Anglicanism  is  certainly  not 
Jerusalem,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  it  the 
end  which  Nonconformity  and  the  middle  class 
are  to  reach.  The  actual  governing  class,  again, 
the  English  aristocratic  class  (in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word  aristocratic) — I  cannot  wish  that  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  the  new  and  growing  part  of 
the  nation,  should  be  transformed  in  spirit  exactly 
according  to  the  image  of  that  class.  The  merits 
and  services  of  that  class  no  one  rates  higher  than 
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I  do;  no  one  appreciates  higher  than  I  do  the 
value  of  the  relative  standard  of  elevation,  refine- 
ment and  grandeur,  which  they  have  exhibited; 
no  one  would  more  strenuously  oppose  the  relin- 
quishing of  this  for  any  lower  standard.  But  I 
cannot  hide  from  myself  that  while  modem 
societies  increasingly  tend  to  find  their  best  life 
in  a  free  and  heightened  spiritual  and  intellectual 
activity,  to  this  tendency  aristocracies  offer  at 
least  a  strong  passive  resistance,  by  their  secular 
prejudices,  their  incurable  dearth  of  ideas.  In 
modern,  rich,  and  industrial  societies,  they  tend 
to  misplace  the  ideal  for  the  classes  below  them ; 
the  immaterial  chivalrous  ideal  of  high  descent 
and  honour  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  of 
force  only  for  aristocracies  themselves;  the  im- 
material modern  ideal  of  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual perfection  through  culture,  they  have  not 
to  communicate.  What  they  can  and  do  com- 
municate is  the  material  ideal  of  splendour  of 
wealth,  and  weight  of  property.  And  this  ideal 
is  the  ideal  truly  operative  upon  our  middle 
classes  at  this  moment.  To  be  as  rich  as  they 
can,  that  they  may  reach  the  splendour  of  wealth 
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and  weight  of  property,  and,  with  time,  the  im- 
portance, of  the  actual  heads  of  society,  is  their 
ambition.  I  do  not  blame  them,  or  the  class 
from  which  they  get  their  ideal;  all  I  say  is, 
that  the  good  ideal  for  humanity,  the  true  Jeru- 
salem, is  an  ideal  more  spiritual  than  brilliant 
wealth  and  boundless  property,  an  ideal  in  which 
more  can  participate.  The  beloved  friends  of 
humanity  have  been  those  who  made  it  feel  its 
ideal  to  be  in  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit, 
to  be  in  an  internal  condition  separable  from 
wealth  and  accessible  to  all — men  like  St.  Francis, 
the  ardent  bridegroom  of  poverty;  men  like  the 
great  personages  of  antiquity,  almost  all  of  them, 
as  Lacordaire  was  so  fond  of  saying,  poor.  There- 
fore, that  the  middle  class  should  simply  take  its 
ideal  from  the  aristocratic  class,  I  do  not  wish. 
That  the  aristocratic  class  should  be  able  absol- 
utely to  assert  itself  and  its  own  spirit,  is  not  my 
desire.     No,  no ;  they  are  not  Jerusalem. 

The  truth  is,  the  English  spirit  has  to  accom- 
plish an  immense  evolution;  nor,  as  that  spirit 
at  this  moment  presents  itself  in  any  class  or 
description    amongst    us,   can    one   be   perfectly 
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satisfied  with  it,  can  one  wish,  it  to  prevail  just 
as  it  is. 

But  in  a  transformed  middle  class,  in  a  middle 
class  raised  to  a  higher  and  more  genial  culture, 
we  may  find,  not  perhaps  Jerusalem,  but,  I  am 
sure,  a  notable  stage  towards  it.  In  that  great 
class,  strong  by  its  numbers,  its  energy,  its  in- 
dustry, strong  by  its  freedom  from  frivolity,  not 
by  any  law  of  nature  prone  to  immobility  of 
mind,  actually  at  this  moment  agitated  by  a 
spreading  ferment  of  mind,  in  that  class,  liberal- 
ised by  an  ampler  culture,  admitted  to  a  wider 
sphere  of  thought,  living  by  larger  ideas,  with 
its  provincialism  dissipated,  its  intolerance  cured, 
its  pettinesses  purged  away, — what  a  power  there 
will  be,  what  an  element  of  new  life  for  England ! 
Then  let  the  middle  class  rule,  then  let  it  afi&rm 
its  own  spirit,  when  it  has  thus  perfected  itself. 

And  I  cannot  see  any  means  so  direct  and 
powerful  for  developing  this  great  and  beneficent 
power  as  the  public  establishment  of  schools  for 
the  middle  class.  By  public  establishment  they 
may  be  made  cheap  and  accessible  to  all.  By 
public   establishment   they   may  give    securities 
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for  the  culture  offered  in  them  being  really- 
good  and  sound,  and  the  best  that  our  time 
knows.  By  public  establishment  they  may 
communicate  to  those  reared  in  them  the  sense 
of  being  brought  in  contact  with  their  country, 
with  the  national  life,  with  the  life  of  the  world ; 
and  they  will  expand  and  dignify  their  spirits 
by  communicating  this  sense  to  them.  I  can 
see  no  other  mode  of  institution  which  will  offer 
the  same  advantages  in  the  same  degree. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  middle  class  will  be 
much  longer  insensible  to  its  own  evident  in- 
terests. I  cannot  think  that,  for  the  pleasure 
oi  being  complimented  on  their  self-reliance 
by  Lord  Fortescue  and  the  Times,  they  will 
much  longer  forego  a  course  leading  them  to 
their  own  true  dignity  instead  of  away  from  it. 
I  know  that  with  men  who  have  reached  or 
passed  the  middle  of  life,  the  language  and 
habits  of  yea,rs  form  a  network  round  the 
spirit  through  which  it  cannot  easily  break; 
and  among  the  elder  leaders  of  the  middle 
class  there  are  men  whom  I  would  give  much 
to  persuade — men  of  weight  and  character,  like 
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Mr.  Baines,  men  of  character  and  culture  too, 
like  Mr.  Miall — whom  I  must  not,  I  fear,  hope 
to  persuade.  But  among  the  younger  leaders 
of  this  class — even  of  that  part  of  it  where 
resistance  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  among 
the  younger  Dissenting  ministers,  for  instance 
— there  exists,  I  do  believe,  a  disposition  not 
fixedly  averse  to  the  public  establishment  of 
education  for  the  middle  classes — a  willingness, 
at  any  rate,  to  consider  a  project  of  this  kind 
on  its  merits.  Amongst  them  particularly  is 
the  ferment  and  expansion  of  mind,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  perceptible ;  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  culture,  and  their  culture  itself,  in- 
creases every  day.  Well,  the  old  bugbear 
which  scares  us  all  away  from  the  great  con- 
fessed means  of  best  promoting  this  culture — 
the  religious  difficulty,  as  it  is  called — is  potent 
only  so  long  as  these  gentlemen  please.  It  rests 
solely  with  themselves  to  procure  the  public 
establishment  of  secondary  instruction  upon  a 
perfectly  equitable  basis  as  regards  religious 
differences.  If  its  estabUshment  is  suffered  to 
fix  itself  in  private  hands,  those  hands  will  be 
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the  clergy's.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy 
— of  their  activity,  of  their  corporate  spirit,  of 
their  sense  of  a  pressing  want — that  this  should 
be  so.  But  in  that  case  the  dominant  force  in 
settling  the  teaching  in  these  schools  will  be 
clerical.  Their  organisation  will,  be  ecclesias- 
tical. Mr.  Woodard  tells  us  so  himself;  and 
indeed  he  (very  naturally)  makes  a  merit  of  it. 
This  is  not  what  the  Dissenters  want,  neither 
is  it  what  the  movement  of  the  modern  spirit 
tends  to.  But  when  instruction  has  once  been 
powerfully  organised  in  this  manner,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  State  afterwards  to  interfere  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  requirements 
of  the  modern  spirit.  It  is  met  by  vested  in- 
terests— by  legitimate  vested  interests — not  to 
be  conciliated  without  great  delay  and  difficulty. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  State  to  impose  a  con- 
science clause  on  primary  schools,  when  the 
establishment  of  those  schools  has  been  for  the 
most  part  made  by  the  clergy.  It  is  not  easy  to 
procure  the  full  benefits  of  the  national  univer- 
sities to  Nonconformists,  when  Anglicanism  has 
got  a  vested  interest  in  the  colleges.  Neither 
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will  it  be  easy  hereafter,  in  secondary  instruc- 
tion, to  settle  the  religious  difiBiculty  equitably, 
if  the  establishment  of  that  instruction  shall 
have  been  effected  by  private  bodies  in  which 
clerical  influence  predominates. 

I  hope  the  middle  class  will  not  much  longer 
delay  to  take  a  step  on  which  its  future  value 
and  dignity  and  influence  so  much  depend. 
By  taking  this  step  they  will  indirectly  confer 
a  great  boon  upon  the  lower  class  also.  This 
obscure  embryo,  only  just  beginning  to  move, 
travailing  in  labour  and  darkness,  so  much  left 
out  of  account  when  we  celebrate  the  glories  of 
our  Atlantis,  now  and  then,  by  so  mournful  a 
glimpse,  showing  itself  to  us  in  Lambeth,  or 
Spitalfields,  or  Dorsetshire;  this  immense  work- 
ing class,  now  so  without  a  practicable  passage 
to  all  the  joy  and  beauty  of  life,  for  whom  in 
an  aristocratic  class,  which  is  unattainable  by 
them,  there  is  no  possible  ideal,  for  whom  in  a 
middle  class,  narrow,  ungenial,  and  unattractive, 
there  is  no  adequate  ideal,  will  have,  in  a  cul- 
tured, liberalised,  ennobled,  transformed  middle 
class,  a  point   towards   which  it  may  hopefully 
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work,  a  goal  towards   which   it  may   with  joy 
direct  its  aspirations. 

Children  of  the  future,  whose  day  has  not  yet 
dawned,  you,  when  that  day  arrives,  will  hardly 
believe  what  obstructions  were  long  suffered  to 
prevent  its  coming!  You  who,  with  all  your 
faults,  have  neither  the  aridity  of  aristocracies, 
nor  the  narrow-mindedness  of  middle  classes, 
you,  whose  power  of  simple  enthusiasm  is  your 
great  gift,  will  not  comprehend  how  progress 
towards  man's  best  perfection  —  the  adorning 
and  ennobling  of  his  spirit — should  have  been 
reluctantly  undertaken ;  how  it  should  have 
been  for  years  and  years  retarded  by  barren 
commonplaces,  by  worn -out  clap -traps.  You 
will  wonder  at  the  labour  of  its  friends  in 
proving  the  self- proving ;  you  will  know  no- 
thing of  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  prejudices 
they  had  to  dispel;  nothing  of  the  outcry  they 
had  to  encounter;  of  the  fierce  protestations  of 
life  from  policies  which  were  dead  and  did  not 
know  it,  and  the  shrill  querulous  upbraiding 
from  publicists  in  their  dotage.  But  you,  in 
your  turn,  with  difficulties   of  your  own,   will 
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then  be  mounting  some  new  step  in  the  arduous 
ladder  whereby  man  climbs  towards  his  perfec- 
tion ;  towards  that  unattainable  but  irresistible 
lode-star,  gazed  after  with  earnest  longing,  and 
invoked  with  bitter  tears;  the  longing  of  thou- 
sands of  hearts,  the  tears  of  many  generations. 
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HIGHER   SCHOOLS   AND 
UNIVERSITIES  IN   FRANCE 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 
(1874) 

The  book  on  Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  I  published  in  1868,  has  long  been 
out  of  print ;  I  now  republish  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  Germany.^  The  historical  interest  of 
tracing  the  development  of  the  French  school- 
system,  from  the  University  of  Paris  and  its 
colleges  down  to  the  lyceums  and  faculties  of 
the  present  day,  is  extremely  great ;  the  practical 
value  of  this  school-system,  in  affording  lessons 
for    English    people's    guidance   at  the    present 

^  This  Preface  originally  appeared  in  1874,  when  the  portion 
of  Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Continent,  dealing  with 
Germany,  was  first  published  separately.  The  Preface  was 
dropped  from  subsequent  editions,  but  is  now  reprinted,  as  it 
contains  much  matter  which  is  of  interest  in  view  of  present 
discussions  on  educational  matters  (1892). 
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moment,  is  small.  The  German  schools  and 
universities,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  an  abund- 
ance of  such  lessons. 

During  the  debates  in  Parliament  this  last 
spring  on  Irish  university  education,  a  foreign  critic 
remarked  that  the  ignorance  which  foreigners  are 
accused  of  displaying  when  they  talk  of  England, 
could  not  possibly  exceed  the  blundering  into 
which  the  English  debaters  fell  when  they  talked 
of  universities  on  the  Continent.  And  a  good 
deal  of  ignorance  about  these  there  certainly, 
among  English  public  men,  is ;  while  some  of  the 
lessons  to  be  got  from  a  right  knowledge  of  them 
are,  as  we  have  said,  very  valuable.  Now  of 
German  higher  schools  and  universities,  in  par- 
ticular, there  exist  for  the  use  of  people  outside 
Germany  scarcely  any  clear  and  trustworthy 
accounts;  my  account  was  found  useful  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  description  it  gives  of  German 
public  instruction  still  holds  good.  I  therefore 
reprint  it,  and  in  reprinting  it  I  wiU  take  the 
opportunity  to  point  out,  by  way  of  preface,  one 
or  two  things  which  at  this  moment  in  England 
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have  especial  significance  for  us  in  the  German 
way  of  dealing  with  public  instruction. 

Laws  in  Germany  about  public  instruction 
come  from  statesmen,  and  so  too,  it  may  be  said, 
do  laws  in  England.  Now,  a  statesman  can  hardly 
rise  to  power  without  being  superior  in  range  of 
experience  and  largeness  of  judgment  to  the  mass 
of  mankind ;  at  least,  if  he  can,  it  speaks  ill  for 
those  who  employ  him.  And,  in  Germany,  a  law 
about  public  instruction  may  be  taken  to  be  the 
best  which  a  statesman,  superior  to  the  bulk  of 
the  community  in  experience  and  judgment,  and 
free  to  use  these  unhampered,  can  devise.  But 
we  in  England  are,  as  is  well  known,  a  self- 
governing  people.  This  is  probably  in  the  long 
run  the  best  possible  training  for  a  nation,  but  let 
us  observe  how  it  acts  on  our  statesmen  and  on 
our  law-making.  A  statesman  having  to  make  a 
law  about  public  instruction  is  not,  with  us,  free 
to  make  it  according  to  the  best  lights  of  his  own 
experience  and  judgment ;  he  is  hampered  by  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  bulk  of  the  community, 
or  of  some  large  body  or  bodies  in  the  community 
which  are  necessary  to  his  support.     And  of  the 
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men  in  general  who  compose  these  the  judgment 
and  experience  are,  by  the  supposition  we  follow, 
and  indeed  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  inferior 
to  his  own.  Probably  at  the  very  best  it  will  be 
a  give  and  take  between  him  and  them ;  he  will 
concede  something  to  their  prejudices,  and  will 
try,  along  with  this  concession,  to  slip  in  as  much 
of  what  he  judges  to  be  really  right  and  expedient 
as  he  can.  But  the  more  he  slips  in  of  this  the 
less  he  will  tell  the  body  of  his  supporters  that 
their  prejudices  are  prejudices;  he  will  even 
make  out,  in  passing,  the  best  case  for  these  he 
can,  and  will  soothe  and  humour  them,  in  order 
that  what  he  does  gain  he  may  gain  safely. 
Therefore  in  any  matter  which,  like  education, 
touches  many  passions  and  prejudices,  we  do  not 
get  the  best  our  statesmen  would  naturally  devise ; 
and  what  we  do  get  is  given  in  a  manner  not  to 
correct  popular  prejudices,  but  rather  to  humour 
them.  Our  statesmen,  therefore,  and  their 
measures,  do  directly  hardly  anything  to  check 
and  set  right  widespread  errors  amongst  the 
community.  Our  most  popular  newspapers  do 
even   less;    because,   while    they    have    all    the 
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temptations  of  statesmen  to  coax  popular  pre- 
judices rather  than  counteract  them,  they  have 
not  the  same  chance  of  being,  by  experience  and 
strength  of  judgment,  raised  really  above  them. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  value  of  its 
training,  to  a  nation  which  gets  the  training  of 
self-government,  depends  upon  its  being  told 
plainly  of  its  mistakes  and  prejudices;  for  mis- 
takes and  prejudices  a  large  body  will  always 
have,  and  to  follow  these  without  let  or  hindrance 
is  not  the  training  we  want,  but  freedom  to  act, 
with  the  most  searching  criticism  of  our  way  of 
acting. 

Now  a  criticism  of  our  way  of  acting,  in  any 
matter,  is  tacitly  supplied  by  the  practice  of 
foreign  nations,  in  a  like  matter,  put  side  by  side 
with  our  practice;  and  this  criticism  by  actual 
examples  is  more  practical,  more  interesting,  and 
more  readily  attended  to  than  criticism  by  specu- 
lative arguments.  And  the  practice  of  Germany 
supplies  a  searching  criticism  of  this  kind;  for 
we  know  how  German  practice  is  governed  by 
the  notion  that  what  is  to  be  done  should  be  done 
scientifically,  as  they  say ;  that  is,  according  to  the 
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reason  of  the  thing,  under  the  direction  of  experts, 
and  without  suffering  ignorance  and  prejudice  to 
intrude.  But  this  criticism  our  politicians  and 
newspapers — having  always,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
consider  the  prejudices  of  those  bodies  on  which 
they  lean  for  support — will  never  apply  strin- 
gently and  unflinchingly.  The  practice  of  foreign 
nations  they  will  always  try  to  exhibit  by  a  side 
which  may  make  their  own  supporters  feel  proud 
and  comfortable,  rather  than  humiliated  and  un- 
easy ;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  this  cause,  even  more 
than  to  simple  carelessness  and  ignorance,  that 
those  inaccurate  assertions  about  foreign  univer- 
sities by  our  public  men,  on  which  foreigners 
comment,  are  attributable.  Therefore  we  have 
always  said  that  in  this  country  the  functions 
of  a  disinterested  literary  class — a  class  of  non- 
political  writers,  having  no  organised  and  em- 
bodied set  of  supporters  to  please,  simply  setting 
themselves  to  observe  and  report  faithfully,  and 
looking  for  favour  to  those  isolated  persons  only, 
scattered  all  through  the  community,  whom  such 
an  attempt  may  interest — are  of  incalculable 
importance. 
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Such  men  may  well  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
accounts  and  criticisms  of  what  is  in  Germany 
done  for  public  education  which  often  pass  current 
here.  Germany  makes  laws,  for  instance,  which 
affect  the  education  of  Eoman  Catholics  and  the 
condition  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  and 
clergy.  We,  likewise,  in  Ireland  have  to  deal 
with  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  and  Eoman 
Catholic  education.  Naturally,  therefore,  we 
must  all  look  with  interest  to  see  what  they  are 
doing  in  Germany.  Some  of  us  give  praise  to 
what  is  being  done  there,  others  give  blame. 
Both  praise  and  blame  are  generally  made  to 
turn  to  our  own  credit,  to  commend  what  we  have 
done  in  England,  and  to  make  English  people 
comfortable ;  but  neither  by  him  who  praises  nor 
by  him  who  blames  are  the  German  proceedings 
ever  presented  just  as  they  really  stand,  nor  is 
the  lesson  ever  drawn  out  from  them  which,  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  they  really  convey. 
What  is  done  to  Eoman  CathoUcs  in  Germany  is 
based  on  the  best  consideration  and  judgment  of 
statesmen,  free  of  popular  prejudice  and  clap-trap ; 
what  is  done  to  Eoman  Catholics  in  Ireland  is 
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based,  if  we  tell  the  real  truth,  on  popular 
prejudice  and  clap -trap.  This  constitutes  an 
immense  difference.  The  Eoman  Catholics  will 
cry  out  against  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Prussian 
Government  towards  them,  but  they  cannot  help 
having  a  respect  for  it,  because  it  is  based  on 
principles  of  reason  which  an  able  statesman 
sincerely  holds,  can  plainly  avow,  and  has  power 
to  follow.  But  for  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
English  Government  towards  the  Eoman  Catholic 
church  in  Ireland,  no  Eoman  Catholic  can  have 
any  respect;  for  it  does  not  represent  the  real 
mind  of  able  statesmen,  but  the  mind  of  a  quan- 
tity of  inferior  people  controlling  the  action  of 
statesmen,  whose  ability  goes  to  putting  the  best 
colour  they  can  upon  the  action  so  controlled. 
And  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Government  may 
succeed.  I  speak  with  caution,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  a  foreigner  cannot  well  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  circumstances;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  what  is  right  and  reasonable 
does  not  always  succeed,  or  the  best  judgment  of 
the  ablest  statesman  may  fail  to  hit  truly  what  is 
right  and  reasonable,  or  he  may  show  temper  and 
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indiscretion  in  details  even  where  he  is  right  in 
his  main  drift.  However,  I  think  that  Prince 
Bismarck's  policy  will  succeed,  and  that  he  may- 
hope  to  see  the  great  body  of  the  German  Catholics 
finally  come  in  to  it.  But  I  am  sure  that  the 
English  Government's  policy  towards  the  Irish 
Catholics  never  can  succeed ;  for  it  does  not  even 
follow  in  its  main  drift  that  Government's  best 
notions  of  what  is  right  and  reasonable.  As 
much  as  these  may  not  always  be  enough  for 
success ;  but  less  than  these,  never. 

Now  wherein  lies  the  essential  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  English  and  the  German 
Governments,  in  their  practical  dealings  with 
Eoman  Catholic  education  and  kindred  matters  ? 
That  is  just  whiat  from  English  public  speakers 
and  writers  one  would  never  learn.  Exeter  Hall 
praises  Prince  Bismarck  because,  like  England  at 
its  best  moments,  he  sternly  restrains  Eomanism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Spectator  says  that  Prince 
Bismarck  adopts  towards  Eoman  Catholics  the 
illiberal  policy  of  England  before  Catholic  emanci- 
pation; the  Standard  says  that  what  he  does  is 
as    if  an    English    Minister  forced  all    Eoman 
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Catholics,  wanting  to  take  orders,  to  come  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  be  educated.  Is  it 
really  so  ?  and  if  it  is  not  so,  where  is  the  differ- 
ence? 

It  is  here :  that  Prussia,  before  proceeding  to 
regulate  in  certain  points  the  course  of  Eoman 
Catholics,_^rs^  established  and  endowed  their  religion. 
Before  compelling  Eoman  Catholic  candidates  for 
orders  to  attend  universities,  she  gave  them  Boman 
Caiholic  universities  to  go  to.  Has  England,  when 
it  was  restraining  Komanism,  stood  towards  it  as 
Prussia  stands?  Before  Catholic  emancipation, 
was  the  Eoman  CathoUc  religion  in  Ireland 
established  and  endowed,  or  was  it  encompassed 
by  prohibitions  and  penalties  ?  At  this  moment, 
have  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  a  Eoman 
Catholic  university,  or  are  they  in  the  condition 
of  having  vainly  asked  England  to  give  them  one  ? 
And  when  the  EngHsh  Government  at  last  offered 
them  a  university  without  theology,  philosophy, 
or  history,  was  not  even  this  offer  cried  out 
against  in  England  as  "a  plan  of  endowment 
however  mitigated  and  disguised,"  and  are  we 
not   told   to   rejoice   at   the   offer   having  failed 
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because  even  so  much  as  this  will  never  be  offered 
to  the  Catholics  again  ? 

Now  the  treatment  to  which  Prince  Bismarck 
is  subjecting  Eoman  Catholicism  may  be  wise  or 
unwise,  just  or  unjust;  to  this  we  will  come 
presently.  But  in  all  that  he  does,  he  stands  on 
a  vantage-ground  which  we  do  not  occupy.  One 
thing  that  Protestants  have,  and  that  Catholics 
think  they  have  a  right,  where  they  are  in  great 
numbers,  to  have  too,  this  thing  to  the  Prussian 
Catholics  Prussia  has  given.  What  the  Irish 
object  to  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is,  they  say : 
"the  settlement  in  the  metropoHs  of  a  Catholic 
country,  and  for  a  Catholic  nation,  of  a  non- 
Catholic  college  and  university  backed  up  by  all 
the  prestige  of  the  antiquity,  the  wealth,  and  the 
learning  of  Trinity  College."  For  my  part,  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  Trinity  College ; 
its  distinguished  past  and  honourable  present,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  and  property 
of  Ireland  which  belong  to  Protestants,  amply 
justify  its  continuance.  But  the  Catholic  bishops 
have  reason  in  what  they  say,  nevertheless.  In 
short,  they  want  a  Catholic  university  for  a 
L 
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Catholic  country,  just  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  Protestant  universities  for  a  Protestant 
country.  They  may  be  told  by  Mr.  Lowe  that 
all  a  man  ought  to  wish  for  is  an  Examining 
Board,  and  that  faculties  and  professors  are  a 
great  mistake ;  but  they  hold  to  the  old  notion, 
that  a  regular  university  is  a  better  thing.  They 
may  be  told  that  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
an  university  where  theology  and  the  matters 
akin  to  it  are  not  taught;  or  where  theology  is 
not  taught,  and  history  and  philosophy  are  taught 
without  reference  to  religion,  without  any  one 
asking  of  what  religion  are  the  persons  who  teach 
them.  That  is  not  their  opinion;  they  prefer 
that  their  sons  should  be  taught  theology,  philo- 
sophy, and  history  at  the  university  as  well  as 
other  things;  and  that  they  should  be  taught 
theology,  philosophy,  and  history  by  persons  of 
their  own  rehgion.  This  is  no  extravagant  claim 
of  theirs,  they  say ;  they  are  only  asking  for  what 
the  majority  of  people  desire  elsewhere  for  the 
children,  and  what  elsewhere  is  given.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  Protestants  choose  to  make 
their  universities  places  where  their  children  can 
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learn  theology,  philosophy,  and  history,  and  can 
learn  them  from  Protestants;  why  may  not 
Koman  Catholics  do  the  same,  where  they  are  the 
bulk  of  the  population  ?  And  in  Germany  they 
may ;  but  in  Ireland  they  are  told  by  the  English 
Government:  "Oh  no,  that  is  impossible;  we 
have  a  jprinciple  that  for  the  future  we  must  not, 
in  Ireland,  endow  rehgion  in  any  way  whatever." 
But  Prince  Bismarck  has  not  this  principle;  he 
gives  Koman  Catholic  universities  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  Only  he  insists  that  Eoman  Catholic 
priests,  paid  by  the  State,  shall  have  passed 
through  the  studies  and  examinations  of  the 
university,  instead  of  remaining  satisfied  with  the 
studies  and  examinations  of  their  own  seminaries. 
That  is  his  principle;  and  the  Koman  Catholics 
find  fault  with  it,  as  they  do  with  ours.  But 
evidently  it  is  quite  a  different  principle  from 
ours;  indeed,  it  can  only  be  reached  by  first 
rejecting  our  principle  altogether.  Yet  the  Times, 
as  is  natural  for  a  leading  English  newspaper, 
talks  as  if  by  our  principle  we  generously  con- 
ferred on  the  Irish  Koman  CathoHcs  a  precious 
boon,  and  a  great  advantage  over  their  Prussian 
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brethren.  "  We  feel,"  it  says,  "  that  however  in- 
consistent Ultramontane  principles  may  be  with 
the  general  tendency  of  English  life,  we  are  strong 
enough  to  leave  them  to  be  encountered  by  the 
natural  influences  of  free  discussion."  This  is 
just  the  sort  of  colour  which  the  mass  of  English- 
men like  to  see  given  to  our  Irish  policy — Hberal 
and  rosy.  And  certainly,  if  we  do  not  grant  to 
our  Koman  Catholics  any  university,  we  cannot 
force  them  to  take  degrees  there.  However,  the 
party  affected  is  not  content  with  what  we  do 
any  more  than  with  what  Prince  Bismarck  does ; 
in  Ireland  they  want  an  university,  and  in  Prussia 
they  do  not  want  to  have  their  clergy  made  to 
pass  through  university  studies  and  examinations. 
So  the  Eoman  Catholics  dislike  both  what  our 
Government  does  and  what  Prince  Bismarck 
does ;  but  there  the  likeness  between  the  German 
and  the  English  policy  ends.  The  two  go  upon 
wholly  different  principles;  and  if  one  policy  is 
right  the  other  hardly  can  be,  if  the  one  is 
likely  to  succeed  the  other  must  be  likely 
to  fail.  Which  is  right,  which  is  Hkely  to 
succeed,  will  depend  on  the   comparative   truth 
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and  worth  of  the  principles   at   the  bottom   of 
each. 

Prince  Bismarck's  principle  is,  that  a  man  who 
exercises  an  important  public  function  in  dealing 
with  men's  minds,  should  exercise  it  with  the 
light,  help,  and  discipline  of  the  best  culture 
which  the  nation  has  to  give.  This  culture  is 
given  by  the  national  universities.  The  man  may, 
it  is  true,  go  through  it  without  being  benefited 
by  it ;  but  it  is  likely  he  will  be  benefited  by  it, 
and  so  much  benefited  as  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  insist  on  his  going  through  it.  This  is  really 
what  Prince  Bismarck's  principle,  stated  simply, 
comes  to ;  he  holds  it,  we  may  well  believe,  quite 
honestly  and  sincerely,  for  it  seems  reasonable  in 
itself,  and  what  reasonable  Eoman  Catholics  might 
themselves  be  brought  to  admit.  How  far,  in 
this  or  that  detail,  he  may  have  applied  it  in- 
judiciously, how  far  his  adversaries'  resistance  may 
have  provoked  him  to  show  temper  and  self-will, 
and  to  go  beyond  what  was  reasonable,  a  foreigner 
cannot  well  judge,  and  I  do  not  mean  here  to 
inquire.  People  for  the  most  part  so  respectable 
as  are  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Germany,  people 
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who  can  plead  such  a  long  prescription  for  their 
independence  of  the  State,  who  so  sincerely  think 
this  independence  their  right,  should,  one  would 
think,  when  innovations  are  made  and  they  resist 
them,  be  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  in- 
dulgence and  long-suffering.  As  to  attempts  to 
cut  the  tie  between  the  Catholic  priest  and  Eome, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  State -appointment  or 
popular  election,  this  may  be  very  desirable  in 
itself;  and,  if  the  Catholic  community  wishes  it, 
well  and  good.  But  so  long  as  the  Catholic 
community  sees  in  its  priest  a  functionary  to 
whose  religious  ministrations  his  tie  with  Eome 
gives  their  whole  virtue,  to  forbid  this  tie  is  to 
forbid  the  Catholic  community  the  exercise  of  its 
religion.  If  Prince  Bismarck  suffers  his  new 
legislation  to  run  into  excesses  of  this  kind,  they 
may  easily  be  fatal  to  it.  Anything,  too,  like  a 
direct  prohibition  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  or 
a  direct  regulation  of  studies  and  control  of  books 
in  them,  seems  to  me  a  harsh  and  ill-advised 
measure.  To  interpose,  somewhere  between  the 
private  seminary  and  the  public  cure  of  souls,  the 
studies  and  examinations  of  the  university,  seems 
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to  me  all  that  is  really  required ;  and  to  require 
thus  much  is  reasonable.  It  is  true,  the  Eoman 
Catholics  have  the  right  to  certain  guarantees  in 
the  matter.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  university  shall  not  be  made  an  engine  of 
Protestant  or  of  anti-religious  propagandism,  that 
the  seminarist  shall  not  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  his  faith,  that  his  university,  there- 
fore, shall  be  a  Eoman  Catholic  university,  and  his 
professors  for  theology,  philosophy,  and  history, 
Eoman  Catholics.  This  being  guaranteed,  I  think 
the  State  may  reasonably  impose  university 
studies  as  a  preliminary  to  orders,  and  that  it 
may  fairly  hope  to  obtain,  with  time,  the  appro- 
bation of  its  Eoman  Catholic  members  themselves 
to  its  doing  so.  The  reasonable  ones  will  be  brought 
to  approve  first,  but  the  mass  will  come  in  time. 

It  is  true,  also,  the  Eoman  CathoLLc  hierarchy 
will  claim  to  have  more  guarantees  than  those 
mentioned,  and  will  make  an  outcry  at  first  if  it 
does  not  get  them.  A  body  of  this  kind  will 
always  try  to  make  the  best  terms  for  itself  it 
can.  The  Irish  bishops  claimed  from  Lord  Mayo 
the  government  of  their  Irish  university,  the  right 
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of  veto  on  the  appointment  of  professors,  the 
right  of  dismissing  professors.  This  would  make 
the  university  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
seminary  with  a  State  payment.  But  what  is 
the  object  of  an  university  ?  To  diffuse  the  best 
culture  by  means  of  the  best  professors.  And 
it  is  granted,  that  since  with  so  many  and  great 
parts  of  culture  religion  is  concerned,  Eoman 
Catholics  may  fairly  wish  to  have,  in  an  univer- 
sity where  they  send  their  sons,  Eoman  CathoKc 
professors ;  the  question  is.  Who  is  likely  to  choose 
them  best,  the  State  or  the  bishops  ?  A  minister 
of  State  will  choose  them  with  a  wider  view,  and 
with  a  more  public,  a  fuller,  and  a  more  concen- 
trated responsibility,^  than  the  bishops  can; 
therefore  the  State  is  likely  to  choose  them  best. 
This  is  so  agreeable  to  reason  that  one  certainly 
need  not  despair  of  bringing  the  Eoman  Catholic 
laity  to  admit  it;  indeed,  even  at  this  moment, 

^  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  this  is  the  real  un- 
answerable argument  for  State  intervention  ;  the  whole  com- 
munity is  supposed  to  govern,  and  in  a  minister  of  State  the 
whole  community  gets,  better  than  anywhere  else,  a  centre  in 
ivMch  to  fix  responsihility.  Experience,  by  palpably  showing 
the  defectiveness  of  such  substitutes  as,  for  instance,  the  new 
governing  bodies  of  our  public  schools,  will  bring  us  finally  to 
the  simple  truth,  to  which  so  many  of  us  wish  to  shut  our  eyes. 
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given  a  Eoman  Catholic  university  either  in 
Prussia  or  in  Ireland,  and  suppose  you  polled  the 
Eoman  Catholic  fathers  of  families,  whose  sons 
are  to  use  it,  to  say  whether  the  State  or  the 
bishops  should  appoint  the  professors,  I  doubt  if 
a  majority  would  not  say  the  State.  It  is  an 
excellent  principle  in  government  to  believe  that 
to  what  is  reasonable  one  may  always  hope  to 
make  the  majority  of  men  at  last  come  in.  And 
reasonable  it  seems  that  the  national  clergy 
should  be  required  to  have  gone  through  university 
studies  under  the  control  of  university  professors ; 
professors  of  their  own  faith,  chosen,  however, 
not  by  any  close  corporation,  but  by  the  whole 
nation  in  its  collective  and  corporate  character, 
by  the  State  acting  through  a  responsible  minis- 
ter. This  is  what  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
in  that  part  of  it  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
sidering, aims,  I  believe,  at  bringing  about ;  and 
therefore  I  say  it  is  a  reasonable  policy  he  follows, 
and  he  may  look  for  success  in  it  in  due  course, 
although  he  may  be  called  a  demon-minister  on 
the  way. 

But  now   we   come   to   the  principle   of  the 
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English  Government  in  regard  to  university 
education  in  Ireland.  This  principle  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  for  the  future  we  must  not,  in 
Ireland,  endow  religion  in  any  way  whatever. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  soundness  of 
this  their  principle  many  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  English  Government  appear,  if  we  may  judge 
by  their  own  admissions,  not'  to  believe ;  whereas 
in  the  soundness  of  his  Prince  Bismarck  appears 
to  believe  heartily.  However,  a  priaciple  may  no 
doubt  be  sound,  even  though  its  upholders  do  not 
themselves  believe  in  it ;  the  question  is,  Does  the 
principle  of  the  English  Government,  when  we 
examine  it,  turn  out  to  be  sound  in  itself  ?  Be- 
cause if  it  is  not,  it  can  never  be  likely  to  succeed, 
much  as  it  may  be  written  up  and  called  a  great 
and  necessary  principle.  So  much  written  up, 
indeed,  it  is,  and  asserted  so  confidently,  that  it 
has  come  to  be  treated  by  a  great  many  people  as 
almost  a  truism,  as  somethiag  which  in  its  general 
form,  that  the  State  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion,  one  must  begin  by  admitting  as  a 
matter  of  course,  though  circumstances  may  here 
and  there  prevent  our  as  yet  shaping  our  action 
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in  conformity  to  it.  A  truism,  as  is  well  known, 
is  something  true  and  trite.  Now,  the  principle 
in  question  is  not  exactly  a  truism,  but  it  is  next 
door  to  it ;  it  is  what  Archbishop  Whately  used 
to  call  afalsism.  A  truism  is  something  true  and 
trite,  and  a  falsism  is  something  trite  and  false ; 
and  that  is  just  what  the  maxim  we  are  now  dealing 
with  is :  something  trite  but  false,  a  falsism.  We 
will  endeavour  to  make  this  clear  by  analysing 
the  maxim  in  the  grounds  on  which  its  main- 
tainers  base  it. 

For  manifestly  it  is  not  a  principle  which  carries 
its  own  proof  on  the  face  of  it,  like  the  self-evident 
truths  in  mathematics ;  it  is  collected  from  other 
propositions.  In  the  same  way,  Prince  Bismarck's 
principle  that  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  should 
pass  through  university  studies  is  not  a  self-evident 
truth  in  itself:  it  depends  on  the  truth  of  a  pro- 
position behind  it,  that  a  nation's  public  ministers 
in  mental  and  spiritual  things  should  have  passed 
through  the  best  culture  of  the  nation.  So  also 
the  principle  that  the  State  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  religion  depends  on  further  propositions 
advanced  respectively  by  those  two  powers  in  this 
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country  which  we  have  elsewhere  called  Millism 
and  Miallism.  These  nicknames  give  offence,  and 
we  will  not  employ  them  here;  one  of  them, 
besides,  might  turn  out  to  be  not  strictly  accurate. 
For  Mr.  Mill,  who  was  not,  perhaps,  the  great 
spirit  that  some  of  his  admirers  suppose,  but  who 
was  a  singularly  acute,  ardent,  and  interesting  man, 
was  capable  of  following  lights  that  led  him  away 
from  the  regular  doctrine  of  philosophical  radi- 
calism, and  on  no  question  was  he  more  capable 
of  doing  this  than  in  one  where  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  were  concerned.  We  will  say  then, 
instead  of  Millism  and  Miallism,  Secularist  Eadi- 
calism  and  Nonconformity.  Both  call  themselves 
Liberal,  both  unite  in  the  proposition  that  the 
State  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion; 
but  they  take  different  grounds.  We  hear  most 
in  this  country  of  the  ground  taken  by  Noncon- 
formity ;  but  out  of  England,  on  the  Continent, 
hardly  any  one  takes  this  ground.  Secularist  Eadi- 
calism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  great  power  on  the 
Continent  as  well  as  with  us ;  and  its  reason  for 
severing  all  connection  of  the  State  with  religion 
you  hear  perpetually. 
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This  reason  is,  that  religion,  as  it  exists,  is 
merely  another  name  for  obscurantism  and  super- 
stition; that  it  keeps  out  light  and  prevents 
improvement  of  every  kind ;  that  the  State,  there- 
fore, ought  on  no  account  to  recognise  it,  to  give 
it  a  public  character  and  allow  it  to  hold  public 
property,  all  of  them  advantages  which  tend  to 
make  it  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  to 
render  it  more  stable  and  lasting.  It  is  a  sort  of 
malady,  think  the  Continental  Liberals,  which  was 
bred  in  times  of  suffering,  darkness,  and  ignorance, 
but  with  which  a  number  of  purifying  influences 
are  now  at  war ;  let  the  State  stand  aside  and  give 
it  no  artificial  aid,  and  it  will  gradually  die  out 
like  the  black  death  or  the  sweating  sickness. 
This  is  what  Liberalism,  thoroughgoing  Liberalism, 
which  knows  its  own  mind  and  is  therefore  a 
serious  power,  really  means  by  saying  that  the 
State  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  religion :  and 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  adopts  the  cry :  A  free 
Church  in  a  free  State !  Liberalism  of  this  sort 
objects  strongly  to  the  State's  interference  in 
Switzerland  or  Germany  between  the  Old  Catholics 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authority ;  in  Italy  it  is  for 
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sweeping  religion  out  of  the  schools  and  theology- 
out  of  the  universities,  and  leaving  the  Church  to 
deal  with  these  by  herself  and  just  as  she  likes. 
The  nonsense  cannot  go  all  at  once,  they  say,  but 
in  time  it  will  go ;  and  it  will  go  the  sooner  the 
less  you  encourage  it  by  taking  any  public  notice 
of  it  whatever. 

Now  these  enlightened  people  fall  into  error, 
becJause  there  is  really  more  in  religion  than  they 
imagine.  True,  all  sorts  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition have  fastened  themselves  on  to  religion; 
true,  all  sorts  of  inconvenience  and  damage  have 
come  from  religion  as  we  see  it  existing.  But  this 
is  because  religion — the  rule  and  sanctions  of 
conduct — ^interests  all  the  world,  and  has  thus 
become  the  mixed  and  strange-shapen  thing  which 
the  practice  and  opinions  of  great  multitudes  of 
men  were  likely  to  fashion.  Particularly  has  this 
been  so  with  that  form  of  Christianity  which  has 
most  penetrated  the  societies  where  it  lived,  most 
laid  hold  on  the  multitude  and  been  reacted  on 
by  the  multitude, — Roman  Catholicism.  But  re- 
ligion is  not  on  that  account  like  the  black  death 
or  the  sweating  sickness,  a  mere  disease  out  of 
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which,  if  we  do  nothing  to  foster  it  and  will  let 
the  influences  of  modem  civilisation  work,  we  may' 
hope  mankind  will  grow ;  it  is  a  natural  human 
need  which  wiU  manage  to  satisfy  itself.  To  this 
matter  we  shall  return  presently;  we  will  now 
only  point  out  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  all 
provided  themselves  with  an  organisation  of  re- 
ligion just  as  they  have  provided  themselves  with 
an  organisation  of  society;  the  one  was  made  a 
public  affair  for  the  same  reason  as  the  other, 
because  both  were  felt  to  interest  the  public  pro- 
foundly, as  human  needs  of  primary  importance. 
And  when  it  is  said  that  this  or  that  thing  has 
not  been  made  a  matter  of  public  organisation,  and 
why  should  religion  be,  we  shall  always  find,  if  we 
look  close  enough,  that  this  was  because  the  thing 
in  question  did  not  interest  the  public  profoundly, 
was  not  held  (whatever  its  real  merits  may  have 
been)  to  be  a  thing  worth  instituting  publicly,  a 
pubhc  need  of  primary  importance;  whereas  re- 
ligion was.  Eeligion  has  been  pubhcly  instituted 
because  it  is  a  recognised  public  need ;  it  has  not 
been  made  a  public  need  by  being  publicly  insti- 
tuted.    Naturally  the  publicly  instituted  religion 
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in  Ireland  would  be  that  of  the  immense  majority 
of  the  people,  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion.  But 
this  has  not  been  allowed  to  institute  itself  pub- 
Holy,  because  it  was  not  the  religion  of  the  minority 
who  conquered  Ireland ;  Irish  Catholicism,  there- 
fore, has  been  entirely  dissociated  from  the  public 
life  of  the  country,  and  been  left  to  be  an  entirely 
private  concern  of  the  persons  attached  to  it. 
WeU,  but  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Has 
it  died  out  because  of  this  wholesome  neglect  by 
the  State  ?  Among  no  people  is  their  religion  so 
vigorous  and  pervasive.  Has  it  fewer  faults  and 
disadvantages  than  the  same  religion  in  countries 
where  the  nation  institutes  it?  In  no  country, 
probably,  is  Eoman  Catholicism  so  crude,  blind, 
and  unreasoning  as  in  Ireland.  It  seems,  then, 
that  by  dissociating  religion  from  the  public  life 
of  a  country,  you  do  not  get  rid  of  it,  and  you  do 
not  abate  what  is  faulty  and  mischievous  in  it; 
you  only  make  this  stronger  than  ever.  _  And  so 
far,  perhaps,  philosophic  Liberalism  hits  the  truth 
in  its  comparison  of  religion  to  a  disease;  what 
there  is  hurtful  and  virulent  in  religion,  as  men 
have  corrupted  religion,  becomes  worse  when  it  is 
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driven  in  and  when  the  light  and  air  are  shut  off 
from  it.  Eoman  CathoHcism  does  not  disappear 
in  Ireland,  where  it  has  no  public  organisation, 
any  more  than  in  Germany,  where  it  has ;  but  it 
is  a  thousand  times  more  superstitious  and  unpro- 
gressive.  So  that  the  maxim  of  Secularism,  that 
the  State  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  a 
maxim  which  is  grounded  on  the  notion  that  the 
inconveniences  of  religion  will  disappear  quicker 
if  the  State  treats  it  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  turns 
out  to  be,  as  we  say,  a  falsism ;  that  is,  it  is  false 
because  the  notion  on  which  it  is  grounded  is  false, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  trite  because  so  many 
Liberals  are  constantly  saying  it. 

But  it  is  from  the  Nonconformists  that  we  hear 
loudest,  in  England,  the  maxim  that  the  State 
must  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion ;  indeed,  so 
loud  do  they  say  it,  that  they  frighten  many  of  us 
into  assenting  to  it,  whether  we  believe  in  it  or 
no.  With  the  Nonconformists,  also,  the  maxim 
depends  for  its  truth  upon  the  truth  of  another 
maxim  behind  it.  This  maxim  is  not  by  any 
means  that  of  Secularist  Eadicalism,  that  religion 
with  all  its  inconveniences  will  die  out  if  not 
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artificially  sustained.  The  Nonconformists  think 
religion  a  thing  most  precious  and  imperishable. 
Their  notion,  however,  is  that  religion  will  thrive 
best  if  the  State  lets  it  alone,  and  if  it  is  not 
publicly  instituted.  At  least,  this  is  the  notion 
which  at  the  present  moment  they  wish  to  pro- 
claim as  their  principle,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by. 

Now,  this  principle  is  a  puzzling  matter  to  deal 
with,  because  its  truth  or  falsehood  cannot  be  seen 
on  the  face  of  it,  but  depends  upon  an  immense 
experience  which  we  have  not  had.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  fact  that  men,  so  far  as  we  see,  when 
they  were  left  to  themselves  and  acted  naturally, 
have  almost  always  made  religion  a  public  institu- 
tion. True,  the  world  is  far  from  being  perfect. 
But  if  religion,  or,  to  limit  ourselves  to  what  our 
experience  can  better  deal  with,  if  Christianity, 
ever  since  its  first  appearance,  had  been  left  to 
itself  as  a  concern  for  individuals  and  private 
congregations  only,  would  the  world,  men  being 
what  they  are,  have  been  any  better  ?  It  is  really 
impossible  to  say.  The  modern  Dissenters  tell  us 
it  would,  but  what  experience  have  they  to  go 
upon  ?     They  have  this :  that  at  the  Eeformation, 
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many  of  the  English  middle  class,  discontented 
with  the  shape  which  the  public  institution  of 
religion  then  took  amongst  us,  renounced  it  for 
themselves,  and  made  their  religion  a  thing  of 
private  congregations  and  individuals.  Then 
these  same  people,  with  their  habits  of  separatism 
established,  crossed  the  sea,  and  founded  English 
America  with  the  same  "dissidence  of  dissent" 
pervading  its  religion  as  pervaded  the  religion  of 
its  founders.  For  as  soon  as  they  had  given  in  to 
separatism  they  found  it  was  a  thing  that  grew 
upon  them,  and  they  began  to  differ  and  separate 
from  one  another  as  much  as  from  the  religion 
publicly  instituted  in  England.  Now,  then,  has 
religion  thriven  more  with  the  English  Dissenters, 
and  in  America,  than  it  has  thriven  under  the 
common  conditions  ?  Of  course  the  Dissenters 
say  it  has,  and  they  are  fond  of  pointing  to  the 
number  of  chapels  and  churches  they  build,  and 
to  the  number  of  chapels  and  churches  built  in 
America,  and  to  the  salaries  paid  to  ministers,  to 
prove  that  religion  thrives  best  on  their  plan. 
But  the  real  question  is,  which  produces,  not  the 
most  churches  and  the  best  salaries,  but  the  best 
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type  of  religion,  the  public  institution  of  it  or  the 
leaving  it  to  private  handhng?  Here,  too,  the 
Dissenters  will  confidently  answer  that  they  and 
their  plan  produce  the  best  type  of  religion.  We 
differ  from  them ;  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
neither  in  Great  Britain  nor  in  America  have  the 
separatist  churches  produced  so  good  and  lovely 
a  type  of  religion  as  that  which  is  suggested  by 
the  name  of  F^nelon,  for  instance,  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  or  by  the  names  of  Ken  or 
Wilson  in  our  own.  There  is  another  thing.  A 
swarm  of  private  reKgious  sects  wastes  power ;  it 
absorbs  for  its  machinery,  squabbles,  and  gossip, 
force  of  brain  which  might  be  better  employed, 
and  is  not  good,  therefore,  for  mental  progress. 
Not  much  of  English  thought  comes  from  the 
Dissenters.  America,  occupied  in  the  material 
installation  of  society  over  a  vast  continent,  gets 
most  of  her  thinking  done  for  her  in  Europe ;  but 
if  she  had  to  depend  on  herself  for  it,  she  would 
find,  I  suspect,  her  religious  organisation  unfavour- 
able to  her  growth  in  thought  and  knowledge. 
But  we  do  not  offer  all  this  as  a  certainty  so 
evident  that  every  one  must  admit  it,  nor  do  we 
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allege  that  it  settles  the  question  between  private 
and  national  churches  absolutely.  Appearances 
are,  we  think,  against  the  private  churches,  but 
data  for  deciding  positively  against  them  are 
wanting.  But  even  more,  or  at  any  rate,  surely, 
just  as  much,  are  they  wanting  for  deciding  in 
their  favour.  So  in  a  matter  where  there  is  no 
self-evident  certainty,  and  no  certain  proof  from 
experience,  but  where  general  practice  has  gone 
one  way,  and  the  majority  prefer  it,  surely  it  is 
a  case  for  compliance,  for  letting  them  institute 
religion  publicly  if  they  like,  for  pleadTig  one's 
neighbour,  as  St.  Paul  says,  for  becoming  to  the 
weak  as  weak,  that  we  may  gain  the  weak.  To 
deny  him  and  scuffle  with  him  for  such  a  thing  is 
to  be  contentious,  and  to  incur  the  same  apostle's 
sentence :  If  any  think  good  to  be  contentious,  we 
have  no  such  habit,  nor  the  chu/rches  of  God.  For 
this  is  the  Nonconformist's  endeavour:  to  take 
away  or  deny  what  the  majority  like,  on  the  plea 
that  religion  will  thrive  best  if  the  State  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  England  they  have  not 
yet  succeeded,  but  in  Ireland  they  succeed ;  there 
they  prevent  all  public  institution  of  Catholicism, 
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any  formation  of  a  public  Catholic  university, 
though  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  would  like 
it.  And  they  prevent  it  on  a  ground  which  has 
and  can  have  no  positive  certainty,  and  carries 
for  mankind  at  large  no  conviction. 

We  may  safely  say  that  if  this  alleged  ground 
of  the  modern  Dissentere  was  their  only  and  their 
real  ground  in  refusing,  for  instance,  the  Catholic 
university  wished  for  in  Ireland,  they  would  be 
powerless.  The  absurdity  and  injustice  of  refusing 
on  a  ground  so  inconclusive  such  a  wish  of  the 
majority  of  Irishmen  would  be  too  glaring.  But 
it  is  not  the  real  ground.  Most  certainly  it  is 
not  the  real  ground  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Nonconformists ;  and  we  take  the  liberty  of 
doubting,  we  who  make  it  our  business  to  try  and 
see  things  as  they  really  are,  whether  it  is  the 
actual  motive  even  with  the  leaders,  although  no 
doubt  they  have  now  persuaded  themselves  that 
it  is  so.  Their  natural  and  first  thought  was  that 
to  which  Pym  gave  utterance  when  he  said  that 
it  was  the  business  of  legislators  to  establish  true 
rehgion  and  to  punish  false.  The  Church  ol 
England's  was  not  the  true  religion,  therefore  the 
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Nonconformists  repelled  it.  But  the  bulk  of  them 
long  hoped  to  establish  the  true  religion,  that  is, 
their  own,  in  its  stead.  This  was  hopeless,  because 
of  the  many  and  ever -multiplying  differences 
amongst  themselves.  The  Nonconformist  min- 
orities had  to  put  forward  the  plea  of  religious 
equality,  to  free  themselves  from  risk  of  persecu- 
tion by  the  Nonconformist  majority.  The  Inde- 
pendents' denial  of  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion  was  to  bar  the 
claim  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  invoke  the 
civil  magistrate's  arm  to  punish  what  they  thought 
heresy.  But  John  Goodwin,  the  greatest  name 
among  the  Independents  and  an  interesting  and 
remarkable  man,  expressly  says  that  he  does  not 
quarrel  with  the  setting  up  of  Presbyterianism  by 
the  Government,  but  with  the  directing  of  the 
Government,  in  the  punishment  of  heresy,  by  the 
Presbyterian  ministers.  The  contention  was  for 
toleration ;  that  religious  bodies  had  no  authority, 
as  the  Savoy  Confession  says,  "to  impose  their 
opinions  upon  one  another."  The  same  was  the 
contention  of  the  Baptists. 

But  all  this  was  rested  on  the  ground  that  in 
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matters  of  conscience  Christ  is  king,  and  the 
magistrate  ought  not  to  meddle ;  and  this  ground, 
taken  originally  with  an  eye  to  toleration,  easily 
suggested  to  the  Nonconformist  minorities  a  new 
departure.  It  was,  that  there  should  be  no  public 
institution  of  religion  at  all ;  and  thus  that,  though 
any  separatist's  own  religion  might  not  be  first, 
yet  nobody's  should.  This  would  rescue  them 
from  a  mortifying  position  of  inferiority,  while  it 
would  at  the  same  time  inflict  a  mortifying  loss 
of  rank  upon  their  rivals.  Nonconformists  have 
since  come  to  see  all  manner  of  fine  aspects  in  the 
idea  of  religious  equality,  and  they  love  to  think 
that  they  have  embraced  it  for  these ;  but  the 
real  reasons  why  they  embraced  it  are  those  we 
have  given.  They  adopted  it  first  to  get  toleration; 
they  insist  on  it  now  to  bring  their  publicly  in- 
stituted neighbours  to  their  own  level. 

However,  to  this  day,  what  imparts  real  strength 
to  the  opposition  of  the  rank  and  file  of  them  to 
the  Church  of  England,  what  procures  them  what- 
ever real  sympathy  they  get  from  the  public  outside, 
is  the  belief,  not  in  the  virtue  and  excellency  of 
the  idea  of  religious  equality,  but  the  belief  that 
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the  Church  of  England  teaches  false  religion.  Still 
more  does  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  all 
endowment  of  Eoman  Catholicism  come  from  the 
behef  that  the  Church  of  Eome  teaches  false 
religion.  The  Nonconformist  leaders  know  where 
their  strength  lies,  and  freely  use  invectives  against 
Kitualism  or  Popery  to  move  the  common  public ; 
it  is  for  select  audiences  that  the  philosophical 
beauty  of  the  idea  of  religious  equality  is  exhibited. 
Mr.  Miall  has  mused  on  this  beauty  till  he  has  got 
sincerely  enamoured  of  it  and  can  exhibit  it  to  the 
best  advantage ;  still,  one  need  not  go  beyond  his 
own  newspaper  to  see  that  it  is  not  this  beauty 
which  inflames  his  supporters,  but  the  ugliness  of 
what  they  consider  false  religions.  A  supporter 
writes  to  Mr.  Miall's  newspaper  to  inveigh  against 
permitting  the  fees  of  pauper  children  in  Eoman 
Catholic  schools  to  be  paid  out  of  public  rates. 
What  reason  does  he  give  ?  "  The  consciences  of 
three -fifths  of  the  populations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  rise  up  and  cry:  You,  the  State,  are 
being  generous  with  our  money.  By  force  of  the 
tax-gatherer  you  are  compelling  us  to  teach  as 
truth  that  which  we  hefore  God  assert  vMhout  the 
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slightest  misgiving  to  be  dismal  error.  You  make  us 
parties  to  a  lie.  If  the  conscience  of  the  pauper 
parent  be  violated  by  the  omission  of  his  peculiar 
religious  tenets  in  the  teaching  of  his  child,  how 
do  you  appraise  the  injury  inflicted  on  ours  by 
forcing  us  to  pay  money  in  support  of  heathenish 
superstitions  V  This,  this  is  the  notion  really 
behind  the  Nonconformist  maxim  that  the  State 
must  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  the  notion 
which  gives  to  this  abstract  maxim  nearly  all  the 
power  it  has.  The  State  paying  for  Kitualism  in 
England  is  bad  enough,  but  the  State  paying  for 
Eoman  Catholicism  in  Ireland  is  making  Protest- 
ant England  and  Scotland  parties  to  a  lie,  to 
heathenish  superstitions.  The  majority  in  England 
and  Scotland  like  for  themselves  a  public  institu- 
tion of  religion:  but  for  Ireland,  because  the 
religion  of  the  majority  there  is  a  lie  and  heathenish 
superstition,  we  adopt  the  Nonconformist  maxim 
that  the  State  must  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religion. 

Now  we  do  not  speak  to  the  representatives  of 
the  dissidence  of  dissent,  and  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Protestant  religion.      Their  divisions  cannot 
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all  of  them  be  instituted  publicly ;  while,  at  the 
same  time  any  other  form  of  religion  which  does 
get  instituted  publicly,  appears  thereby  to  acquire 
an  advantage  which  they  have  not.  Therefore,  to 
reinforce  their  objection  on  the  score  of  its  false- 
hood and  superstitiousness  to  publicly  instituting 
Eoman  Catholicism,  the  Nonconformists  have  the 
further  objection  that  this  would  be  giving  to  the 
Eoman  Catholics  an  advantage  which  they  them- 
selves cannot  have.  The  two  objections  together 
make  them  proof  against  conviction.  But  we 
appeal  to  the  majority  in  England,  who  have  given 
to  their  own  religion  its  public  institution,  which 
they  still  maintain.  They  are  the  majority,^  or  it 
would  not  be  maintained.  Well,  what  is  it  which 
made  them,  and  which  makes  men  in  general,  wish 
to  give  to  their  religion  this  public  institution? 
Is  it  not  the  desire  to  give  more  weight,  solemnity, 
and  grandeur  to  religion,  to  make  it  less  like  a 

^  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  now  be  permitted  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  they  are  the  majority.  I  believe  they  are  the 
overwhelming  majority.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  creditable  to 
the  late  House  of  Commons,  and  it  leaves  a  serious  gap  in  the 
religious  statistics  of  Europe,  that  the  Nonconformists  should 
have  been  able  at  the  last  census  to  prevent  the  fact  being 
ascertained. 
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thing  of  private  fancy  or  invention  ?  The  Koman 
Catholics,  where  they  are  the  majority,  have  just 
the  same  desire ;  why  are  they  not  to  follow  it  ? 
Because  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  is  so  false 
and  dangerous !  that  is  really  the  English  answer. 
Now,  quixotic  as  the  attempt  may  seem,  I  am  sure 
we  ought  boldly  to  confront  this  answer,  and  to 
show  its  hoUowness.  The  time  has  come  for 
doing  it,  and  the  attempt  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
quixotic  as  it  looks. 

We  shall  not  be  thought  to  deny  that  Eoman 
Catholicism  contains  much  that  is  false  and  hurt- 
ful, and  that  Protestantism  has  many  points  of 
advantage  over  it.  But  Protestantism  has  not  so 
much  advantage  over  it  as  to  be  entitled  to  present 
itself  as  absolutely  true,  and  to  brand  Koman 
Catholicism  as  absolutely  false ;  its  doing  so  must 
appear  to  every  wise  man,  even,  as  an  extravagant 
pretension,  and  to  every  Eoman  Catholic  as 
insolence  and  outrage.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  Catholicism  sets  up  the  same  sort  of  pretension 
against  Protestantism.  For  the  question  is  not. 
How  is  a  Catholic  country  to  govern  a  Protestant 
appendage  ?   but.  How  is  a  Protestant  country  to 
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govern  a  Catholic  appendage  ?  If  England  were 
an  appendage  of  Ireland,  and  Ireland  legislated  for 
England  on  the  ground  that  Protestantism  is  false 
and  dangerous,  then  the  Catholics  would  be  in  the 
same  false  position  that  we  are  in  now.  But  the 
case  is  not  so ;  the  present  case  is,  that  we  treat 
Irish  Catholicism  as  something  false  and  dangerous 
which  we  must  not  institute  publicly.  Therefore  it 
is  to  our  own  people  and  to  English  Protestantism 
that  we  must  say,  and  must  use  every  effort  to 
make  the  idea  intelligible  and  convincing:  All 
forms  of  religion  are  but  approximations  to  the 
truth.  Your  own  is  but  an  approximation; 
Catholicism,  whatever  it  may  pretend,  is  but  an 
approximation.  It  is  true,  one  approximation 
may  be  better  than  another.  But  all  great 
forms  of  Christianity  are  aimed  at  the  truth, 
and  it  is  by  this  their  good  side  that  they 
exhibit  themselves  to  the  view  of  their  adherents 
and  engage  their  affections.  We  shall  always 
appear  insolent  and  unjust  in  the  sight  of  a 
religion's  adherents,  so  long  as  we  look  at  it  from 
the  negative  side  only,  and  not  on  that  attractive 
side    by   which    they   see    it    themselves.      Yet 
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Catholicism  we  are  always  looking  at  from  the 
negative  side. 

Nevertheless  of  no  religion,  one  may  say,  is  the 
favourable  side  so  easy  to  find  or  so  proper  to 
inspire  indulgence.     The  Eoman  Catholic  religion 
is  the  religion  which  has  most  reached  the  people. 
The  bulk  of  its  superstitions  come  from  its  having 
really  plunged  so  far  down  into  the  multitude,  and 
spread  so  wide  among  them.     The  two  great  ideas 
of  religion  are  the  idea  of  conduct  and  the  idea  of 
happiness ;  and  no  religion  has  equalled  Cathohcism 
in  giving  on  a  great  scale  publicity  to  the  first 
and  reality  to  the  second.    The  Pope  tells  a  French 
deputation  that  the  virtuous  woman  is  the  salt  of 
society  and  the  depraved  woman  its  bane ;  he  tells 
an  American  deputation  that  industry  and  energy 
are  fine  things,  but  that  the  care  for  riches  narrows 
and  hardens  the  heart ;    and  the  sentences  are 
telegi-aphed  round  Europe  like  a  king's  speech, 
read  with  reverence  in  every  Catholic  family  as 
the  words  of  the  head  of  Catholicism,  forced  upon 
the  eye  of  careless  thousands  who  never  think  a 
moral  thought  by  the  very  newspapers  which  never 
utter  one.     Who,  again,  has  seen  the  poor  in  other 
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churches  as  they  are  seen  in  Catholic  churches,  or 
common  soldiers  in  churches  as  they  are  seen  in 
the  churches  of  Eome  ?  And  why  ?  Because  the 
attaching  doctrine  of  the  equal  share  of  Christians 
in  the  beauty  and  glory  of  religion,  which  all 
churches  preach,  the  Church  of  Eome  makes 
palpable  ;  and  the  poor  find  in  church,  and  free  to 
them  as  to  the  rich,  the  "  gilded  saloons  "  which 
with  us  they  hear  of  but  can  never  enter.  It  is  so 
vast,  too,  this  old  popular  religion  of  Christendom, 
that  in  the  repertory  of  its  history  you  may  find 
almost  anything ;  a  good  for  every  bad,  the  con- 
demnation of  every  folly  and  crime  which  it  has 
itself  committed.  It  has  the  Inquisition  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  it  has  Gregory  the 
Great  saying :  "  The  Church,  formed  in  the  school 
of  humility,  does  not  command  its  erring  children 
by  authority  but  persuades  them  by  reason."  It 
has  one  Pope  proclaiming  his  infallibility ;  it  has 
another  Pope  crying :  "  Why  should  you  wonder 
at  our  being  mistaken,  we  who  are  men  ?  Prophets 
have  been  misled ;  is  it  strange  that  we  should  be 
misled  who  are  no  prophets  ?  The  multiplicity 
of  our  business  overwhelms  us ;   and  our  minds. 
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having  to  attend  to  so  many  things,  can  attend  the 
less  to  each  single  thing,  and  are  the  easier  in  some 
one  thing  deceived."  We  upbraid  it,  with  much 
show  of  justice,  as  making  the  word  of  God  of  none 
effect  by  its  tradition ;  yet  all  the  while  it  is  saying 
in  a  popular  manual :  "  True  conversions  are  very 
rare,  because  nothing  under  a  total  and  thorough 
change  will  suffice.  Neither  tears,  nor  good  desires, 
nor  intentions,  nor  the  relinquishment  of  some 
sins,  nor  the  performance  of  some  good  works 
will  avail  anything,  but  a  new  creature."  ^  Such 
is  the  range  of  this  religion.  We  know  only  the 
tyranny  and  folly,  and  therefore  we  call  the  religion 
a  lie ;  but  the  Catholic's  attachment  to  his  religion 
is  bred  of  all  the  mildness  and  wisdom  which  are 
there  also,  though  we  do  not  see  them,  and  a 
successful  management  of  him  can  never  be  dictated 
by  Protestant  antipathy  which  will  know  nothing 
of  them. 

The  Catholic  sees,  too,  what  the  Protestants 
who  call  his  religion  a  lie  do  not,  that  an  enemy 
reproaching  Protestantism  can  say  much  the  same 

^  See  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints  ;  SS.  Philemon  and 
Appia,  22d  November. 
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things  against  it  which  Protestants  say  against 
Catholicism ;  and  for  people  who  thus  live  them- 
selves in  a  glass  house  to  be  throwing  stones  at 
him  cannot  but  appear  to  him  both  very  unjust 
and  very  ridiculous.  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
whose  strong  understanding  seems  clouded  by  his 
dislike  when  he  speaks  of  Catholicism,  as  Mr. 
John  Morley's  is  when  he  speaks  of  the  Church 
of  England,^  said  the  other  day,  upbraiding 
Catholics  with  their  enmity  to  modern  science: 
"You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,  neither 
can  you  believe  in  your  heart  and  with  any 
intelligence  in  modem  science  and  in  the  Eoman 
Catholic  creed.  Does  any  one  suggest  that  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  for  instance,  rests 
on  anything  like  as  good  grounds  as  the  doctrine 
that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun?"  Alas! 
does  he  not  see  that  just  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  Protestant  doctrine,  so  familiar  to  his 
own  youth,  of  justification,  oi  pleading  the  blood  of 

^  But  Ireland  is  not  England,  and  Mr.  Morley,  alone,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  of  English  Liberals,  has  boldly  contended 
that  Ireland  has  a  right  to  a  Catholic  university,  if  she  desires 
it.  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  on  the  other  hand,  so  hard  upon 
the  Catholics,  is  in  general  fau-  as  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  Dissent. 

N 
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the  covenant ;  and  that^  a  Catholic  must  keenly 
feel  the  injustice  of  having  it  said  of  transubstan- 
tiation  exclusively  ?  Science  professes  to  assert 
nothing  which  it  cannot  positively  verify.  "  Does 
any  one  suggest  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
rests  on  anything  like  as  good  grounds  as  the 
doctrine  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun?" 
The  same  persons,  the  Catholic  might  retort, 
would  say  this  both  of  the  atonement  and  of  our 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  with  just  the 
same  degree  of  reason  in  both  cases.  Science,  he 
might  add,  has  plenty  to  say  against  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic.  Even  Puritan  ministers  have 
maintained  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  gave  them 
power  to  cast  out  devils.  Protestant  ministers 
cried  out  against  Galileo's  assertion  of  the  earth's 
movement  just  as  loudly  as  Catholic  priests; 
indeed,  it  was  observed  that  here,  for  the  first 
time,  ministers  and  priests  agreed,  and  Descartes 
wrote  that  there  was  a  good  time  coming  for  the 
theory  of  the  earth's  motion,  as  the  priests  would 
probably  begin  to  allow  it  now  that  all  the 
ministers  condemned  it.  But  Protestants  in 
general,  it  is  urged,  are  favourable   to  modern 
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science.  And  so  too,  to  a  Catholic,  it  seems  that 
Catholics  in  general  are  favourable  to  modern 
science ;  because  he  looks  at  Catholicism  by  the 
good  side,  and  treats  untoward  incidents  as  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  But  we  treat  them  as 
the  rule  for  his  religion,  never  for  our  own.  Now, 
how  such  a  proceeding  must  strike  him,  is  what 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves. 

No,  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  are  alike 
mere  approximations,  but  tolerable  approximations 
they  both  of  them  are,  and  all  public  institution 
of  its  religion  cannot  fairly  or  rationably  be 
refused  by  Protestants  to  a  Catholic  country  on 
the  sort  of  plea  one  might  use  against  the  worship 
of  Juggernaut,  that  Catholicism  is  a  lie  and 
heathenish  superstition.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
Catholicism  does  seem  to  us,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  have  certain  points  of  grave  disadvantage 
if  we  compare  it  with  Protestantism.  These, 
however,  are  of  a  kind  to  be  lessened  rather  than 
aggravated  by  a  public  institution  of  religion. 
The  gravest  disadvantage  is  undoubtedly  the 
dependence  on  Eome ;  the  establishment,  through 
this  dependence,  of  a  foreign  power  in  the  country. 
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It  was  this  which  chiefly  made  the  English 
Eeformation ;  and  ahnost  everywhere,  as  the 
individuality  of  the  European  nations  ripened, 
and  unity  in  one's  nation  became  a  dominant 
habit  and  idea,  collisions  were  found  to  arise 
between  this  unity  and  that  old  unity  in  Eome 
which  belonged  naturally  to  a  time  when  all  the 
nations  were  englobed  in  the  Eoman  Empire. 
Such  collisions  between  allegiance  to  the  nation 
and  allegiance  to  Eome  are  to  the  English  spirit 
intolerable ;  Great  Britain  got  rid  of  them  by  the 
Eeformation,  and  that  Ireland  should  still  offer 
a  field  for  them  is  to  English  people  an  irritating 
and  alarming  thought.  And  the  double  allegiance 
is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  danger  and  difficulty. 
But  here,  too,  we  shall  deal  best  with  our  cause 
of  difficulty  if  we  regard  it,  not  as  a  monstrous 
and  perverse  aberration,  but  as  the  thing  presents 
itself  to  the  Irish  Catholics  themselves,  and  as  in 
its  nature  it  really  is.  To  the  Irish  Catholics, 
to  Catholics  everywhere,  the  attractiveness  of 
union  with  Eome  is  not  in  the  dependence  on 
a  government  of  foreigners,  which  is  naturally 
attractive  to  no  man,  but  in  the  greater  solidity. 
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settledness,  and  unity  which  religion  by  means 
of  this  common  centre  seems  to  them  to  acquire. 
If  there  is  a  thing  specially  alien  to  religion,  it  is 
divisions ;  if  there  is  a  thing  specially  native  to 
religion,  it  is  peace  and  union.  "  The  unity  of  the 
spirit,"  "  the  unity  of  the  faith ; "  "  be  of  one  mind," 
"  live  in  peace ; "  "  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule, 
let  us  mind  the  same  thing;"  these  evangelical 
injunctions,  the  eternal  rule  of  Christianity,  give 
to  Ultramontanism  its  power.  In  the  prologue 
to  the  Savoy  Confession,  the  very  Independents 
lamented  that  their  churches  were  "  like  so  many 
ships  launched  singly,  and  sailing  apart  and  alone 
in  the  vast  ocean  of  these  tumultuous  times ; "  it 
is  the  sense  how  alien  is  this  isolation  and  separa- 
tion to  the  nature  of  Christianity  which  makes 
Catholics  imagine  even  a  church  coextensive  with 
a  man's  nation  too  narrow,  and  seek  a  common 
centre  in  Rome.  "  If  we  consider  the  Church  as 
unity,"  said  Pascal,  no  friend  to  papal  usurpation, 
"  the  Pope  is  its  head ;  the  multitude  which  is  not 
reduced  to  unity  is  confusion."  That,  I  say,  is  the 
Catholic  sentiment,  natural  and  attractive,  lying 
hid  beneath  that  creation  of  "a  State  within  a 
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State  "  which  is  often  found  in  practice  so  baneful. 
Practically,  no  doubt,  no  body  of  clergy  can  be 
reckoned  upon,  wise  enough  and  temperate  enough 
to  fill,  without  being  intoxicated  by  it,  the  mighty 
part  which,  in  the  CathoHc  scheme,  is  reserved 
for  Eome;  practically,  a  church  as  wide  as  his 
nation,  suited  to  his  nation,  nationally  governed, 
is  what  a  man  should  seek,  and  he  does  ill  to  run 
after  the  shadow  of  more  and  lose  the  substance 
of  this.  But  the  national  sense  is  strong  in  every 
nation,  and  may  be  trusted  to  assert  itself  as 
time  goes  on.  What  hinders  it  from  asserting 
itself  in  Irish  Catholicism?  What  keeps  Irish 
Catholicism  Ultramontane  ?  Our  policy  and  our 
policy  only.  We  will  not  let  Irish  Catholicism 
be  instituted  publicly;  we  will  not  suffer  it  to 
be  national,  to  have  the  sense  of  being  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  independent ;  we  keep 
it  a  private  thing,  and  its  only  way  of  being 
great  and  public  is  by  being  Ultramontane. 
We  will  not  allow  a  Catholic  university  with 
a  charter  from  the  Crown,  so  Ireland  will 
have  a  Catholic  university  with  a  charter  from 
the    Pope.      What    admirable,   what    successful 
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management !  Granted  that  Catholicism  has 
really,  as  compared  with  Protestantism,  grave 
elements  of  inconvenience  and  danger;  the 
worst  of  these  dangers,  the  Ultramontane  ten- 
dency, we  do  not  abate  by  our  "principle" 
of  not  endowing  in  any  shape  religion  in 
Ireland ;  we  aggravate  and  exasperate  it  a  thou- 
sand-fold. 

Ultramontanism  is  a  political  disadvantage 
connected  with  Catholicism.  But  we  will  go 
further  and  say  that  Catholicism  has,  as  compared 
with  Protestantism,  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
disadvantage  likewise.  We  must  always  remember 
what  Catholicism  has  been, — the  great  popular 
religion  of  Christendom,  with  all  the  accretions 
and  superstitions  inseparable  from  such  a  char- 
acter. Long  before  the  Eeformation  serious  and 
intelligent  Catholics  could,  for  their  single  selves, 
separate  these  accretions  from  their  religion. 
They  could  see,  for  instance,  that  the  papal 
system,  or  that  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
saints,  had  taken  dimensions  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion with  what  is  said  or  indicated  of  them  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  could  go  back  nearer  to  the 
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foundations  of  the  whole  matter.  Serious  and 
intelligent  Catholics  can  do  for  their  single  selves 
the  same  thing  still ;  with  them,  the  essentials  of 
religion  are  much  what  they  are  with  a  pious 
Protestant ;  they  can  hold  this  or  that  accretion 
very  cheap,  and  talk  of  it  very  lightly.  But  at 
the  Eeformation  the  mass  of  the  coromunity,  in 
Protestant  countries,  adopted,  in  breaking  with 
Kome,  this  rejection  of  what  was  evidently  accre- 
tion and  superstition,  and  got  a  freedom  and  a  new 
point  of  departure,  in  subjects  of  thought  the  most 
widely  and  deeply  interesting  that  are  known, 
which,  in  Catholic  countries,  was  reserved  for  the 
superior  few  alone.  Protestantism  had  dangers 
and  drawbacks  of  its  own,  and  its  criticism  of  the 
Bible  was  not  the  truth  any  more  than  Catholicism's. 
But  by  the  mere  getting  rid  of  an  immense  baggage 
of  erroneous  ideas, — the  most  evidently  unsound 
part  of  Catholicism,  and  felt  to  be  so  by  the  best 
Catholics  themselves,  yet  the  part  the  most  natur- 
ally attractive  to  the  multitude, — the  breach  with 
Kome  did  certainly  accomplish,  for  the  nations 
which  became  Protestant,  a  popular  education  of 
very    considerable    value.     And    this    education 
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Catholic  countries  must  also  with  time  go  through, 
though  certainly  they  need  not  and  will  not  adopt 
the  forms  of  Protestantism  as  we  now  see  it.  But 
the  very  resolve,  natural  and  praiseworthy  as  it 
is,  to  remain  Catholics  still,  to  avoid  the  sectarian 
dissensions  of  Protestants,  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  and  the  unity  of  the  faith,  creates  for 
Catholic  communities  a  great  intellectual  difficulty. 
Much  that  has  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  that  Protestants, 
by  breaking  unity,  make  a  clean  sweep  of,  they 
cannot  get  rid  of  so  easily.  We  see  for  instance 
how  the  old  Catholics,  as  they  are  called,  rejecting 
the  extravagant  papal  pretensions  admitted  by 
other  Catholics,  are  all  the  more  anxious  on  that 
account,  are  almost  nervously  anxious,  to  profess 
that  all  the  system  of  Catholic  dogma  they  still 
embrace,  that  in  this  they  wish  for  no  change. 
Yet  in  this,  too,  there  must  and  will  be  great 
change,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not ;  the  continu- 
ance of  religion  depends  upon  it,  and  continue 
religion  will.  Protestants,  who  see  the  necessity 
of  this  change  and  have  themselves  advanced 
some  way  in  it,  must  surely  desire  to  facilitate  it 
for  Catholics.     And  the  change  is  in  the  air,  all 
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the  influences  of  the  time  help  it ;  wherever  the 
pressure  of  the  time  and  of  collective  human  life 
can  make  themselves  felt,  and  therefore  in  all 
public  and  national  institutions  for  education, 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  the  change  works. 
The  one  way  to  prevent  or  adjourn  its  working,  is 
to  keep  education  what  is  called  a  hole-and-corner 
affair,  cut  off  from  the  public  life  of  the  nation  and 
the  main  current  of  its  thoughts,  in  the  hands  of 
a  clique  who  have  been  thus  narrowly  educated 
themselves.  And  this  is  precisely  what  we  are 
doing  in  Ireland  by  refusing  to  institute  Catholic 
education  publicly.  We  keep  it  a  hole-and-corner 
thing,  with  its  teachers  picked  by  the  Catholic 
bishops,  and  neither  of  public  appointment  nor 
designated  by  public  opinion  as  eminent  men ;  we 
prevent  all  access  of  the  enlarging  influences  of 
the  time  to  either  teachers  or  taught. 

In  short,  Eoman  Catholicism  is  not  a  lie\  it 
is,  like  Protestantism  itself,  an  essay  in  religion, 
an  approximation.  But  it  has  two  special  disad- 
vantages in  its  load  of  popular  error,  and  in  its 
Ultramontanism ;  and  our  policy  is  precisely  calcu- 
lated to  maintain  and  increase  both. 
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Influences  of  the  time !  national  influences ! 
but  these  are  just  what  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  are  afraid  of!  In  Ireland  you  would 
have  to  negotiate  with  the  Eoman  Catholic  hier- 
archy the  settlement  of  Eoman  Catholic  education ; 
and  they  would  reject  your  overtures,  and  entertain 
no  plan  except  such  as  puts  education  entirely  in 
their  hands.  This  is  often  said;  I  disbelieve  it 
altogether.  At  present,  indeed,  the  Eoman  Catholic 
hierarchy  know  very  well  that  the  Government 
cannot  seriously  negotiate  with  them,  because  it 
is  controlled  by  popular  prejudice  and  unreason ; 
therefore  any  parleyings  are  a  mere  game  of  brag, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  sincere  on  either  side, 
and  in  which  the  Catholic  bishops  may  freely 
advance  pretensions  the  most  exorbitant,  because 
they  know  that  nothing  reasonable  can  be  done. 
But  clear  the  unreason  away;  let  it  be  evident 
that  the  Government  can  and  will  treat  with  the 
Irish  Catholics  for  the  only  public  institution  of 
their  religion  asked  for,  the  institution  of  a  Catholic 
university,  such  as  they  have  a  right  to,  and  such 
as  in  the  Catholic  parts  of  Germany  Catholics 
possess.     If  the  Irish  bishops  proved  impracticable 
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then,  at  any  rate  we  should  have  offered  what  is 
reasonable,  and  our  conscience  would  be  clear. 
But  would  the  Irish  bishops  then  be  found 
impracticable,  or  would  Ireland  allow  them  to  be 
so,  even  if  they  were  so  inclined?  Certainly  a 
wise  and  firm  negotiator  would  be  needed  to  deal 
with  them ;  but  that  fair  terms  might  be  come  to 
if  the  Government  were  really  free,  I  have  no 
doubt.  And  why  ?  Because  behind  the  bishops 
there  is  the  people  concerned  in  this  matter,  the 
Irish  nation.  A  wise  Government  will  always 
regard  the  nation,  and  rely  on  its  reasonableness, 
if  its  genuine  wants  and  wishes  are  fairly  met,  for 
controlling  the  unreasonableness  or  ambition  of 
individuals  or  corporations.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  Ireland  is  a  corporation  of  which  I 
shall  speak  with  no  disrespect,  but  it  is  naturally 
interested  in  securing  its  own  paramount  authority 
if  it  can.  The  Irish  nation  has  no  such  interest. 
It  is  itself  a  corporation  wider  than  the  Eoman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  including  them.  It  desires 
such  an  university  as  England  and  Scotland  have. 
So  long  as  we  refuse  Ireland  this  because  its  reli- 
gion is  a  lie  and  heathenish  superstition,  the  Roman 
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Catholic  priesthood  have  free  play,  they  may  talk 
as  extravagantly  of  their  claims  as  they  like ;  we 
have  been  so  utterly  unreasonable  that  we  can 
call  forth  no  reason  in  the  Irish  people  to  control 
them.  But  give  Ireland  the  university  to  which  it 
has  a  right,  and  say  at  the  same  time :  Experience 
proves  that  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
professors  is  best  in  the  hands  of  no  corporation 
less  large  and  public  than  the  nation  itself;  your 
professors  shall  be  nominated  and  removed,^  not 
by  the  bishops,  but  by  a  responsible  Minister  of 
State  acting  for  the  Irish  nation  itself ;  and  see  if 
Ireland  would  give  you  no  support,  even  if  the 
bishops  were  contrary. 

This  is  not  Csesarism,  as  Archbishop  Manning 
might  probably  call  it ;  it  is  something  the  very 
opposite  of  Csesarism.  Caesarism  is  imposing  an 
individual's  wishes  upon  a  nation ;  this  is  trying 
to  observe  a  nation's  real  wants  and  to  follow  them. 
There  have  been  instances  of  Liberalism,  as  it  calls 


1  In  the  first  instance.  But  the  body  of  professors  once 
formed,  and  constituting  the  Academical  Senate,  might  present 
names  to  the  minister  for  vacant  professorships.  With  the 
minister,  however,  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  appointment 
and  dismissal  should  always  rest. 
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itself,  seeking  to  impose  by  enactment  its  own 
enlightenment,  as  it  calls  it,  upon  an  unwilling 
and  unprepared  people;  that,  too,  is  a  sort  of 
Caesarism,  and  vain,  unspeakably  vain  are  such 
efforts.  Very  different  is  the  course  which  we  are 
suggesting  for  the  English  Government  in  Ireland. 
This  course  has  for  its  object  not  to  constrain  the 
people,  but  to  give  the  people  free  play.  It  pro- 
ceeds on  the  notion  that  religion  is  a  matter  uni- 
versally interestiQg,  which  follows,  like  human 
society  itself,  a  law  of  progress  and  growth,  and 
that  this  law  manifests  itself  in  the  whole  com- 
munity rather  than  in  any  religious  hierarchy. 
The  hierarchy  may  be  necessary,  may  be  venerable, 
may  possess  great  virtues ;  but  it  inevitably  prizes 
too  high  what  favours  its  own  authority,  its 
traditions,  its  discipline.  The  hierarchy  may  claim 
to  stand  as  the  proctor  and  plenipotentiary  of  the 
whole  community  in  all  that  may  concern  religion ; 
but  this  is  a  claim  not  to  be  admitted  by  Govern- 
ments, Catholic  any  more  than  Protestant ;  and  a 
Catholic  Government  the  English  Government  in 
Ireland  ought  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  be. 
The  proctor  for  a  nation  is  the  national  government. 
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The  community  will  show  its  real  wants  most 
truly  and  naturally,  and  secure  them  best,  if  it 
acts  for  itself,  through  its  proper  adequate  repre- 
sentative. And  the  only  adequate  representative 
of  the  whole  community  is  its  executive  govern- 
ment. While  the  bishops,  if  they  have  the 
appointment  of  professors  in  a  Catholic  university, 
will  inevitably  ask :  "  Who  will  suit  the  bishops  ? 
who  will  be  convenient  to  the  bishops  ?"  the  com- 
munity is  interested  in  asking  solely :  "  Who  is  the 
best  and  most  distinguished  Catholic  for  the  chair  V* 
And  this  is  the  very  question  which,  if  the  pro- 
fessors are  of  State  appointment,  it  is  always  the 
Government's  duty,  and  will  in  general  (allowing 
for  human  imperfection)  be  its  practice,  to  ask  and 
to  rule  itself  by. 

The  truth  is,  religion  is  too  great  a  thing,  too 
universal  a  want,  to  be  well  dealt  with  except 
nationally.  Men  in  general  may  think  little  and 
feel  bluntly ;  but  the  chief  exercise  of  their  higher 
thought  and  emotion  which  they  have,  is  their  re- 
ligion. Their  conduct  may  be  very  imperfect,  but 
the  chief  guide  and  stay  of  conduct,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  at  all,  is  their  religion.     Nothing  therefore,  is 
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of  so  much  importance  to  them.  This  is  where 
the  philosophical  Liberals,  who  think  that  religion 
is  a  noxious  thing  and  that  it  must  die  out,  make 
so  great  a  mistake.  Their  mistake  is  so  great, 
indeed,  that  they  themselves  cannot  persistently 
keep  to  it,  and  we  find  even  the  acutest  of  them 
contradicting  themselves  flatly.  Mr.  Mill  tells  us, 
in  a  passage  where  he  is  adopting  his  father's  words, 
that  his  father  "  looked  upon  religion  as  the  greatest 
enemy  of  morality."  Eighteen  pages  further  on, 
where  he  is  descanting  on  the  lamentable  absence, 
in  English  society,  of  any  high  and  noble  standard 
of  conduct,  he  adds  that  this  absence  prevails 
everywhere  "  except  among  a  few  of  the  stricter 
religionists."  The  little  that  is  done  for  morality 
is  done,  then,  by  morality's  greatest  enemy !  A 
statesman  in  any  Christian  country  will  be  nearer 
the  truth  in  thinking  that  religion  is  morality's 
greatest  friend  and  that  therefore  it  is  mankind's 
greatest  friend.  Men  want  religion,  a  rule  and 
sanctions  of  conduct  which  enlist  their  feelings; 
and  the  actual  forms  of  Christianity  are  approxi- 
mations to  this.  And  men  want  it  public  and 
national,  to  prevent  religion,  the  proper  source  of 
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all  solidity  and  union,  from  being  precarious  and 
divided.  Hence  the  national  churches.  The 
philosopher  may  talk  of  over-strong  churches,  les 
Sglises  trop  fortes ;  he  may  point  out  that  public 
institution  makes  them  so,  that  without  this  a 
church  will  roll  from  one  schism  to  another — 
roulera  de  schisme  en  schisme  — until  it  disappears. 
That  may  be  a  charming  prospect  for  the  philo- 
sopher, but  it  is  just  what  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity want  to  guard  against.  "  Church  history," 
says  M.  Eenan,  with  a  wistful  gaze  towards  that 
happy  time,  "  was  one  tissue  of  schisms  till  the 
Christian  Emperors  stopped  them ; "  to  an  ordinary 
mortal,  that  is  just  the  merit  of  Constantine's  work. 
But  some  nations,  in  their  attachment  to  reli- 
gion, have  come  to  allow  the  corporation  of  its 
priests  to  govern  the  whole  State.  This,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  inevitably  bad  government ;  the  State, 
the  corporation  which  contains  all  others,  ought 
not  to  be  governed  by  one  of  the  corporations 
which  it  contains.  And  in  Italy  Cavour,  to  stop 
this,  raised  the  cry :  A  free  Church  in  a  free  State ! 
Liberals  have  taken  this  as  the  last  word  of  the 
great  statesman's  philosophy  in  these  matters.     It 
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was  no  such  thing.  It  applied,  as  Cavour  meant  it, 
simply  to  countries  where  the  Church  had  hither- 
to ruled  the  State;  this  usurpation  it  stopped, 
and  to  accomphsh  thus  much  was  a  great  gain,  a 
great  progress.  Church  and  State  were  left  to  go 
each  its  own  road ;  the  clergy's  sway  of  the  State 
was  stopped.  Cavour  did  not  pause  to  ask,  it  was 
not  then  the  moment  for  asking,  what  the  Church 
really  was ;  he  took  the  Church  as  he  found  it,  the 
Church  represented  by  the  clergy,  and  he  left  them 
perfectly  free  to  manage  what  are  called  their  own 
affairs,  on  condition  they  left  the  State  to  manage 
itself.  But  who  are  interested  in  the  Church,  that 
is,  in  the  society  formed  of  those  concerned  about 
religion  ?  The  clergy  only  ?  'No,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  whole  people.  And  who  are  really  the  Church  ? 
Evidently  the  whole  religious  society,  and  not  its 
ministers  only.  The  ministers  exist  for  the  sake 
of  the  community  to  which  they  minister;  the 
clergy  are  for  the  people,  not  the  people  for  the 
clergy.  A  national  church  is  what  is  wanted; 
but  a  clergy,  as  the  clergy  in  Italy  now  are,  dis- 
paraged, irritated,  and  isolated,  treated  very  rigor- 
ously as  to  church  property,  yet  treated  as  the  sole 
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depositaries  of  religion,  give  to  religion  a  form 
narrower  and  narrower,  make  it  a  thing  which  less 
and  less  corresponds  to  the  wants  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  time,  and  communicate  their  own  dis- 
content to  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

This  is  what  is  happening  in  Italy ;  this  is  what 
comes  of  taking  a  catchword,  like  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State,  absolutely,  instead  of  using  it,  as 
wise  men  do,  only  for  the  precise  moment  and 
circumstances  which  it  suits.  The  Secularist 
Liberals  so  Little  know  what  religion  really  is, 
they  so  sincerely  think  that  religion  if  wisely 
neglected  will  die  out,  that  they  keep  on  advising 
any  treatment  of  the  difficulty  rather  than  the 
right  one.  They  can  see  that  religion  in  Italy  is 
in  an  imsatisfactory  state,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sectarianism  of  Protestant  countries  is 
baneful ;  but  "  in  religious  matters,"  says  the 
Progresso  Edmativo,  "our  traditional  indifferentism 
will  save  us  from  sectarian  divisions."  This 
traditional  indifferentism  is  not  what  needs  en- 
couraging ;  a  severe  judge  might  say  that  the 
traditional  indifferentism  of  the  Italians  in  reli- 
gion was  probably  the  secret  of  their  traditional 
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impotence.  What  educated  Italians  need  is  to  be 
less  indifferent  in  religion,  and  to  know  that  it  is 
a  matter  which  concerns  themselves  also,  not  the 
clergy  only.  M.  de  Molinari,  a  writer  who  is 
always  worth  reading,  is  eloquent  in  the  Journal 
des  D^ats  on  the  injustice  of  attempts  such  as  are 
being  now  made  in  Switzerland,  attempts  by  the 
community  to  control  the  organisation  of  religion 
to  meet  their  own  wants.  "  The  Church  is  free," 
says  he,  "  and  the  State  is  free ; " — and  for  him  the 
clergy  are  the  Church  and  the  conmiunity  are  the 
State.  "  The  Church  has  the  right  to  change,  if  it 
chooses,  its  symbol  or  its  discipline,  without  ask- 
ing leave  of  cantonal  or  federal  councils,  just  as  the 
State  has  the  right  to  change  its  constitution  without 
asking  leave  of  bishops  or  clergy."  He  forgets  that 
the  community,  whom  these  cantonal  and  federal 
councils  represent,  is  the  Church ;  that  they  have 
religious  wants  and  have  formed  themselves  into 
a  religious  society  to  satisfy  them ;  that  the  bishops 
and  clergy  are  but  the  ministers  to  the  society, 
and  a  small  fraction  of  it;  and  that  the  whole 
design  of  the  society  is  frustrated  if  the  wants  of 
the  mass  are  to  be  of  no  account,  but  the  fraction 
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of  ministers  is  to  rule  everything.  As  well  might 
he  say  that  the  ministers  and  magistrates  in  the 
State  have  a  right  to  change  its  constitution,  with- 
out asking  leave  of  the  community.  He  speaks  in 
this  way  because  he  has  no  conception  of  religion 
as  of  a  real  want  of  the  community  which  the 
community  have  to  satisfy :  he  has  not  this  con- 
ception, and  it  would  be  a  great  embarrassment  to 
him  to  admit  it  into  his  calculations  and  to  have 
to  adjust  things  to  it.  But  it  is  a  conception 
which  may  be  found  working,  more  or  less  clearly, 
in  the  mind  of  communities,  of  nations,  wherever 
we  turn ;  and  our  age  will  have  to  deal  with  it. 

In  Italy  it  is  beginning  to  fix  the  attention  of 
intelligent  men,  who  a  few  years  ago  thought  that 
afrm  Church  in  a  free  State  was  all  they  wanted. 
Signor  Bonghi,  one  of  these  persons,  made  last 
year  a  remarkable  speech  on  the  subject  in  the 
Italian  Parliament,  and  has  since  published  it.  He 
blames  the  suppression  of  the  theological  faculties 
in  the  national  universities  ;  he  says  that  the  clergy 
is  more  and  more  being  cut  off  from  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  nation,  and  that  this  is  not  good 
for  the  clergy,  not  good  for  religion,  not  good  for 
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the  nation.  A  national  church  in  harmony  with 
the  community's  wants  is  what  he  drives  at.  But 
above  all  does  this  conception  manifest  itself  in 
the  serious  Germanic,  or  partly  Germanic  nations, 
where  the  sense  that  religion  is  a  genuine  concern 
of  the  community  is  native,  and  where  the 
indifferentism  of  philosophical  Liberalism  is  a 
plant  of  artificial  growth.  What  is  passing  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  shows  the  desire  to  give 
effect  to  the  idea  of  national  churches,  to  the  idea 
that  religion  is  an  affair  of  the  community,  against 
the  difficulties  which  the  peculiar  constitution  and 
relations  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  throw  in 
the  way  of  its  working.  The  governments  are 
not  trying  to  impose  a  religion  of  their  own,  some 
modem  enlightenment  or  other  congenial  to  govern- 
ments and  discouraging  to  religion ;  they  are,  at 
bottom,  trying  to  give  effect  to  this  sincere  desire 
of  the  community.  In  one  place  there  is  some  new 
dogma  which  the  community  do  not  want  to  receive, 
but  which  the  clergy  want  to  force  upon  them ;  in 
another  place  there  is  some  religious  reform  for 
which  the  community  are  ripe,  but  to  which  the 
clergy  oppose  a  stubborn  resistance;  in  another. 
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there  is  some  cherished  national  aim  of  the  com- 
munity on  which  the  clergy  frown.  And  the  clergy 
retain,  from  the  times  when  they  were  the  Church 
and  the  Church  ruled  the  State,  aU  sorts  of  means 
of  thwarting  and  punishing  the  community  which 
sticks  to  its  own  view  and  does  not  comply  with 
theirs.  To  remove  aU  these  means,  to  make  the 
community  the  Church,  and  self-ruhng ;  above  all, 
to  transform  the  clergy  itself,  to  bring  the  clergy, 
a  body  in  many  respects  so  excellent,  into  closer 
sympathy  with  the  community  by  bringing  it  to 
share  the  community's  best  culture, — this,  I  believe, 
is  in  general  the  sincere  intention  of  the  religious 
pohcy  of  the  German  and  Swiss  governments, 
although  in  particular  points  they  may  have  acted 
harshly  and  unadvisedly.  The  community,  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  wishes  religion  a 
public  institution  and  yet  a  thing  which  may 
grow  according  to  their  needs  and  be  ad- 
ministered according  to  their  needs.  This  is 
what  Prince  Bismarck  has  to  meet;  it  is  a 
wish  which  in  modern  communities  wiU  more 
and  more  make  itself  felt,  and  which  govern- 
ments will  have  to  meet  more  and  more.     And 
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neither  the  wish   nor  the  trying  to  meet  it  is 
Csesarism. 

Well,  hut  when  we  English  praise  Prince 
Bismarck  for  what  he  is  doing  and  sympathise 
with  him,  we  pass  judgment  on  ourselves.  We 
have  not  clean  hands  in  the  matter  for  which  we 
praise  him.  He  is  doing  what  our  mind  has  not 
been  clear  enough,  our  prejudices  not  enough  under 
the  control  of  our  reason,  to  put  us  in  a  position 
for  doing.  Some  people  say  he  is  following  our 
Tudor  legislation.  If  he  followed  our  Tudor 
legislation,  he  would  estabhsh  Protestantism 
throughout  Prussia,  and  pass  an  act  of  uniformity 
to  make  Catholics  conform  to  it.  If  he  followed 
the  policy  of  our  modern  Liberals,  he  would  with- 
hold from  the  Catholic  community  any  public 
institution  of  their  rehgion  or  any  Catholic 
university  to  send  either  their  laymen  or  clergy 
to.  He  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  following 
a  course  which  has  its  difficulties,  indeed,  but  which 
approves  itself  to  reason.  Our  modern  Liberals, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  for  governing  Ireland  in 
obedience  to  a  maxim  which  turns  out,  when  we 
examine   it,   to   be   a   falsism;    current    enough, 
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certainly,  but  unsound;  trite  and  false; — the 
maxim  that  a  modern  State  must  not  endow 
religion  in  any  shape.  So  that  really  the  right 
thing  to  do  is  not  to  go  about  saying :  "  The  Liberal 
party  has  emphatically  condemned  religious  endow- 
ment, the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  are  im- 
placably hostile  to  the  endowment  of  Catholicism 
in  any  shape  or  form,"  if  in  this  both  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  are 
proceeding  upon  a  falsism.  For  Ireland  can  never 
be  successfully  governed  so  long  as,  in  a  matter 
which  deeply  interests  her  and  in  which  her  wishes 
differ  from  ours,  we  proceed,  however  resolutely, 
upon  a  falsism.  The  right  thing  is  rather,  if  we 
believe  in  the  power  of  reason,  and  that  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain 
have  faculties  for  being  persuaded  of  reason,  to 
labour  diligently  to  convince  them  that  it  is  a 
falsism  they  are  going  upon.  And  the  Liberal 
party  so  much  values  itself  upon  its  intelligence 
that  with  them  we  ought  to  begin,  and  show  them, 
as  we  have  have  been  trying  to  show  them  here, 
that  this  favourite  old  stock  maxim  of  theirs :  "  The 
State   (that  is,  the  nation   in  its  collective   and 
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corporate  character)  is  of  no  religion,"  is  quite 
unsound.  In  exchange  for  it  we  ought  to  solicit 
them,  with  a  persistency  which  never  tires,  to  take 
a  better:  "It  is  false  to  say  the  State  is  of  no 
religion ;  the  State  is  of  the  religion  of  all  its  citizens 
without  the  fanaticism  of  any  of  them." 

Surely  for  getting  this  kind  of  return  made 
upon  our  minds  and  maxims  there  could  not  well 
be  a  more  favourable  moment  than  the  present ! 
The  country  is  profoundly  Liberal ;  that  is,  it  is 
profoundly  convinced  that  a  great  course  of  growth 
and  transformation  lies  before  it;  and  whoever 
should  try  to  make  it  think  that  this  is  not  so, 
but  that  all  must  stay  where  it  is,  would  soon 
find  out  his  mistake.  Still  the  actual  policy  and 
principles  of  our  Liberal  friends  do  seem,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  recent  elections,  to  be  profoundly 
uninteresting  to  the  country,  or  at  any  rate,  to 
have  lost  their  charm  for  it.  So  instead  of  being 
angry  with  us  for  having  long  said  that  their 
performance  was  not  quite  what  they  supposed, 
that  their  doings  wanted  more  thought  to  direct 
them,  that  for  the  religious  difficulty  in  Ireland 
the  abolition  of  the  Protestant  establishment  by 
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the  power  of  our  Dissenters'  antipathy  to  State 
churches  was  really  no  solution,  that  for  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  way  in  which  the 
land  in  England  is  held,  bills  like  the  Eeal  Estates 
Intestacy  Bill  were  no  solution;  that  even  marriage 
with  one's  deceased  wife's  sister  was  not  a  staff  to 
help  one  far  on  one's  road ; — instead  of  being  angry 
with  us  for  saying  this,  and  declaring  still,  like 
the  Daily  TeUgrwph,  that  "  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  conquering  the  principles  of  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  been  these  five  years  the  triumphant 
exponent,"  surely  our  Liberal  friends  would  do 
well  to  consider  whether  there  may  not  have  been 
some  truth  in  what  we  said,  and  to  use  the  leisure 
they  seem  likely  to  have  for  reviewing  their  ideas 
a  little. 

The  Secularist  Eadicals,  especially  the  younger 
and  more  ardent  among  them,  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  think  that  religion  is  dying  out,  and 
who  are  all  of  them,  perhaps,  more  or  less  in  the 
same  case  as  Hume,  who  confessed  that  he  had 
never  read  the  New  Testament  with  attention, 
might  well  improve  their  present  opportunity  by 
acquainting  themselves  a  little  with  the  nature 
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and  history  of  religion,  and  to  this  end  studying, 
among  other  books,  the  Bible.  But  the  benefit 
which  we  may  expect  from  the  Secularist  Eadicals, 
during  the  present  lull,  thus  revising  their  ideas, 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  what  may  accrue  from 
the  Dissenters  performing  the  same  process.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  chief  hope  of 
progress,  in  the  next  five  years,  for  true  Liberalism, 
lies  in  the  conversion  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters ; 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  as  well  as,  perhaps, 
more  agreeably,  in  their  nationalisation. 

They  can  hardly  be  ignorant  that  a  very  strong 
light  has  been  turned  lately  upon  them  and  upon 
their  proceedings,  and  that  the  general  impression 
left  with  the  public  has  not  been  favourable. 
They  have  offended,  any  clear-sighted  looker-on 
can  see  that  they  have  offended,  what  Burke  well 
calls  "  the  ancient  and  inbred  integrity,  piety,  good 
nature  and  good  humour  of  the  English  people." 
We  shall  not  affect  to  regret  this,  for  we  have 
long  said,  and  the  Dissenters  have  been  very  angry 
with  us  for  saying,  that  they  are  an  obstacle  to 
civilisation.  They  are  indeed ;  our  greatest.  But 
we  say  this  so  resolutely  because  we  see  so  clearly 
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of  what  good  elements  their  body  is  composed; 
how  signal  an  example  they  furnish  of  a  false 
tendency  given  to  admirable  forces  and  of  the 
grievous  waste  of  power  caused  thereby.  We  have 
never  forgotten,  too,  although  perhaps  we  have 
never  said  with  emphasis  enough  that  we  remem- 
bered it,  how  many  of  them  have  inherited  their 
position  of  conflict  with  the  national  church,  not 
made  it  for  themselves.  Such  persons  are  like 
men  who  have  inherited,  not  originated,  a  vexatious 
lawsuit;  a  wise  man, however, when  he  has  inherited 
such  a  lawsuit,  does  not  persist  in  it  because  he 
has  inherited  it,  but  gets  out  of  it  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. That  it  is  a  vexatious  lawsuit,  a  suit  causing 
a  fatal  exasperation  of  temper,  with  a  vain  and 
most  lamentable  waste  of  life  and  power,  in  which 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  engaged,  is  more 
and  more  forcing  itseK  upon  the  mind  both  of  the 
public  in  general,  and  of  religious  people  in  par- 
ticular. As  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  that  course 
cannot  be  a  wholesome  one  which  has  produced  a 
sort  of  temper  so  opposite  to  peace,  that  even  in 
Barrow's  time  the  great  evangelical  injunction  to 
follow  peace  had  among  the  Nonconformists  come, 
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as  he  remarked,  to  be  "  by  many  esteemed  an  im- 
possibility, by  others  a  wonder,  by  some  a  crime ; " 
a  temper  which  has  grown  now  to  be  more  intense 
and  fiercer  than  ever.  That  course  cannot,  more- 
over, be  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  which 
ends  by  setting  up  as  its  great  mark  an  object  in 
no  way  religious :  religious  equality.  The  cry,  the 
watchword  of  the  modern  Dissenters,  the  eternal 
burden  of  Mr.  Miall's  song,  is  religious  equality. 
But  the  evangelical  watchword  is  religious  sub- 
mission; submitting  yourselves  one  to  another  in 
the  fear  of  God.  Nay,  and  the  very  Pope,  the 
representative  of  the  religion  which  is,  as  the 
Nonconformist's  correspondent  says,  "heathenish 
superstition,"  has  at  least  the  grace  to  call  himself 
by  predilection  the  servant  of  servants,  servus 
servorum. 

This,  I  say,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  is 
clear.  The  general  public,  however,  is  getting 
indisposed  to  the  Dissenters  not  on  grounds  of 
religion  only;  its  good  sense  and  reflection  are 
beginning  to  tell  against  them  too.  It  has  begun 
to  dawn  upon  the  general  pubhc, — the  Dissenters 
being  of  late  perpetually  before  it  with  the  cry 
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that  their  conscience  constrains  them  to  do  this 
and  will  not  let  them  do  the  other, — it  has  dawned 
upon  the  public,  the  question  having  become  thus 
practical,  that  after  all  one  must  ask,  where  the 
public  action  is  concerned  in  what  a  man's  con- 
science commands  or  forbids,  whether  the  con- 
science commands  or  forbids  reasonably.  And  it 
has  come  very  much  to  the  conclusion  that  a  man's 
conscience  commanding  himself  is  reasonable,  but 
that  his  conscience  forbidding  his  neighbours  is 
unreasonable.  It  is  agreed  that  a  man  is  not  to 
be  made  to  say  a  thing  is  right  if  he  does  not  think 
so;  when  his  conscience  protests  against  this,  it 
protests  reasonably.  A  man  is  free  to  say  he 
thinks  monarchy  wrong,  he  is  free  to  say  he  thinks 
an  Established  Church  wrong;  he  is  not  to  be 
compelled  to  accept  the  ministrations  of  bishops, 
he  is  not  to  be  compelled,  even,  to  take  off  his  hat 
to  the  Queen.  Positive  approval  and  adherence 
are  matters  of  conscience.  But  the  majority  wish 
for  a  monarchy,  the  majority  wish  for  the  public 
institution  of  religion  known  as  the  Church  of 
England.  Public  funds,  we  will  suppose,  are 
applied  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  support  of 
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both.  "Well,  but  a  man  objects;  he  feels  his 
conscience  violated  by  his  contributing  to  main- 
tain an  institution  which  he  thinks  wrong.  Well, 
now,  what  the  public  are  more  and  more  coming 
to  perceive  is  that  this  objection  is  not  reasonable, 
and  that  the  proper  answer  to  it,  instead  of  turn- 
ing up  one's  eyes  and  saying  "  How  very  grievous ! " 
is :  "  Then  you  ought  not  to  feel  your  conscience 
violated  by  it."  No  one  has  a  right  to  oblige  you 
to  say  you  approve  of  monarchy  if  you  disapprove 
of  it,  or  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England  if 
you  differ  from  it;  but  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  no  right  to  prevent  the  majority  from  insti- 
tuting monarchy  or  instituting  a  national  church, 
and  providing  for  them  directly  or  indirectly, 
partially  or  entirely,  out  of  public  funds.  To  pro- 
fess an  opinion  or  adopt  a  practice  for  oneself,  can 
reasonably  be  said  to  engage  one's  conscience ;  to 
pay  a  tax  laid  by  the  majority  for  an  institution 
which  the  opinion  or  practice  of  the  majority  leads 
them  to  adopt,  can  engage  the  conscience  only  if 
what  is  instituted  is  plainly  flagitious.  Violent 
men  easily  allege,  no  doubt,  that  all  opinion  or 
practice  at  variance  with  their  own  is  flagitious 
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and  pernicious.  But  here,  again,  the  public  at 
large  is  the  judge,  and  more  and  more  assumes  the 
right  of  judging,  whether  this  allegation  is  fairly- 
sustainable.  Direct  support  Dissenters  have  to 
give  to  the  Church  of  England  none ;  but  a  school 
rate,  suppose,  may  in  some  cases  make  them  give 
an  indirect  support  to  it.  Well,  for  this  to  engage 
their  conscience,  the  church-school  and  what  it 
teaches  must  be  somethiog  plainly  flagitious. 
Many  violent  Nonconformists  have  alleged  in  the 
past  and  do  allege  in  the  present  against  the  Church 
of  England,  that  its  opinion  and  practice  are  plainly 
flagitious  and  pernicious;  but  this  allegation  all 
reasonable  people,  and  the  public  at  large  also, 
feel  to  be  unsustainable.  Pretensions  that  for 
their  support  require  this  allegation  to  be  true, 
are  felt,  therefore,  to  be  unsustainable  also.  And 
a  dissatisfaction  and  impatience,  founded  on  an 
increasingly  clear  perception  of  all  this,  is  begin- 
ning to  pervade  the  nation  at  large  in  respect  to 
the  action  of  the  Dissenters. 

No  doubt  the  Dissenters  will  be  slow  to  see 
this  themselves.     They  will  be  slow  to  yield,  they 
are  not  apt  at  yielding.     Their  first  thought,  their 
? 
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first  effort,  will  be  to  unite  the  discomfited 
Liberal  party  again  in  a  programme  of  their  own 
dictating.  They  have  settled  ideas,  the  Liberal 
party  has  not ;  they  know  clearly  what  they  seek, 
the  Liberal  party  does  not.  Political  Dissent  will 
for  a  time  become  more  prominently  political  than 
ever,  and  contend  more  fiercely ;  but  the  more  it 
does  this,  the  more  will  its  inherent  faults  make 
themselves  felt,  the  more  will  its  unattractiveness, 
its  bitter  narrowness,  its  essential  unrehgiousness 
become  apparent,  and  the  more  dissatisfied  will 
the  public  grow  with  it.  Mr.  Miall  does  not 
charm ;  but  the  lead  will  pass  from  Mr.  Miall  to 
men  like  Mr.  Leatham,  a  spokesman  whom  really, 
when  one  hears  or  reads  some  of  his  deliverances, 
a  moralist  might  be  almost  tempted  to  call  the 
drunken  Helot  of  Protestant  Dissent,  an  example 
set  up  to  show  the  temper  and  tone  Dissent,  or 
the  championing  of  it,  at  last  leads  to.  Or  there 
will  be  efforts  like  Mr.  Chamberlain's  to  win  the 
working  men  to  the  cause  of  Nonconformity  by 
making  their  jealousy  of  the  Church,  as  a  Con- 
servative institution,  combine  its  force  with  the 
Dissenters'  jealousy  of  the  Church  as  a  rehgious 
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rival ;  such  efforts  will  have  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  and  the  confluence  of  two  jealousies  may- 
produce  a  considerable  stream.  But  Dissent  is  a 
religious  cause :  it  has  to  stand  or  fall  as  a 
religious  cause.  And  the  more  partisans  it  has 
like  Mr.  Leatham  or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  more 
these  partisans  take  the  lead,  the  more  their 
efforts  are  crowned  with  success,  so  much  the 
more  will  Dissent  as  a  religious  cause  be  dis- 
credited, so  much  the  more  will  it  lose  ground  in 
the  esteem  of  the  nation.  More  and  more  it  will 
shock  the  "  integrity,  piety,  good  nature  and  good 
humour  of  the  English  people."  It  will  lose 
ground  in  the  attachment  of  its  own  best  men  for 
the  same  reason.  On  all  its  best  men  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  its  temper  will  operate ;  on  the 
younger  amongst  them,  the  growing  modern 
perception  that  all  the  forms  of  Christianity  are 
approximative  only,  that  one's  own  sect  has  not 
got  the  truth,  the  gospel,  while  all  other  religious 
communities  are  in  error,  will  act  in  concert 
with  the  other  ground  for  dissatisfaction.  Already 
this  is  manifest,  already  these  causes  of  dissolu- 
tion are  beginning  to  act.     Twenty  years  hence, 
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Dissent  will  have  no  such  group  to  present  as 
the  group  of  its  best  men  is  now ;  these  will 
have  passed  away,  and  the  younger  men  of  like 
worth  will  be  elsewhere.  Mr.  Miall  seems  making 
preparation  to  retire,  and  he  will  retire  at  the 
right  time,  for  the  part  which  he  has  played  will 
not  be  possible  for  a  man  of  his  good  qualities  in 
the  future.  May  he,  and  Mr.  Carvell  Williams, 
and  the  rest  of  these  men  of  war,  who  have  talked 
so  much  of  religion,  who  have  really  cared  for  it 
so  much,  and  have  stood  so  much  in  its  way,  may 
they  in  the  evening  of  their  day,  before  they  close 
their  eyes  for  ever,  be  allowed  at  least  one  short 
glimpse  of  what  the  way  of  peace  really  is  ! 

Yes,  the  cause  of  the  Nonconformists  is 
destined  to  suffer  eclipse,  not  to  be  the  rallying- 
point  of  the  Liberalism  of  the  future.  And 
religious  history's  final  sentence  on  this  cause, 
whatever  praise  political  history  may  bestow  on 
it,  will  be  a  severe  one.  It  will  say  of  it,  even 
after  all  its  advocates  have  been  heard  and  every- 
thing has  been  weighed  which  tells  in  its  favour, 
that  in  temper  and  contentiousness  it  began,  by 
temper  and  contentiousness  it  perished.     It  was 
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originally  embraced  by  the  strong  and  serious 
middle  part  of  a  somewhat  hard,  a  high-tempered, 
and  a  self-willed  nation.  Of  these  qualities  of  the 
nation,  its  strong  middle  part  had  naturally  most ; 
and  these  qualities  are  not  religious.  They  have 
given  to  Nonconformity  a  fatal  ply ;  so  far  one 
must  speak  unfavourably.  Then,  however,  comes 
the  worthier  side  of  Nonconformity  into  view. 
Seriousness  and  strenuousness  and  manliness  and 
uprightness  are  religious;  and  the  English  Non- 
conformists have  been  eminent  for  them,  and  they 
can  never  be  lost.  They  will  avail  to  give  their 
possessors  a  victory  for  good,  though  not  for  evil. 
They  will  not  give  them  a  victory  for  sectarianism 
over  the  national  church,  but  they  will  enable 
them  to  transform  the  national  church  as  it  needs 
transformation.  All  the  faults  of  the  Church 
come  not  from  its  being  a  public  institution,  but 
from  its  not  being  enough  a  public  institution. 
There  is,  even  at  present,  far  more  of  popular  senti- 
ment and  sympathy  among  the  clergy  than  is  com- 
monly supposed ;  but  all  the  faults  with  which  the 
Church  is  now  reproached,  its  close  dependence 
upon  the  landed  gentry,  its  sale  of  livings,  its 
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disregard,  in  the  choice  of  incumbents,  of  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  its  retention  of 
worthless  ministers,  its  over  rituaUsm  and  fan- 
tasticality, all  are  to  be  remedied  not  by  making 
the  Church  a  private  institution  but  a  more  truly 
pubHc  one,  and  by  pouring  into  it  that  large 
portion  of  the  middle  class,  with  its  popular 
sentiment  and  its  robust  energy,  which  the  Dis- 
senters constitute.  If  the  Church  has  effeminacy, 
they  are  the  people  to  do  it  good ;  if  it  has  silliness 
and  formalism,  they  are  the  people  to  cure  it.  A 
majority  of  the  nation  desire  a  public  institution 
of  religion  and  a  national  church;  how  great  a 
majority  we  cannot  tell,  for  the  Dissenters  have 
hindered  our  ascertaining,  but  I  believe  an 
immense  majority.  Not  to  keep  up  a  jealous  and 
angry  struggle  against  this  wish,  but  to  adopt  it, 
to  impress  their  stamp  upon  the  national  church, 
and  to  aid  in  developiQg  that  religion  of  the 
future,  which,  as  all  living  things  follow  the  law 
of  growth  and  change,  will  not  in  a  great  and 
living  people  be  the  religion  of  to-day,  is  the  new 
aim  to  which,  in  the  next  five  years,  the  Dissenters 
should  have  their  thoughts  and  wishes  turned. 
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But  in  this  and  all  the  matters  most  important 
to  us,  progress,  at  the  point  where  our  nation  now 
stands,  depends  on  our  getting  just,  clear,  well- 
ordered  thoughts  about  them,  and  setting  at  de- 
fiance clap-trap  and  catchwords.  We  have  seen 
that  Ireland  has  a  right  to  a  Catholic  university, 
and  that  it  is  really  expedient  she  should  have  one. 
We  cannot  expect  her  to  be  satisfied,  any  quantity 
of  agitation  for  Home  Eule  is  justified,  so  long 
as  we  refuse  one  to  her.  But  she  is  governed .  in 
deference  to  the  British  Protestant's  clap-trap  and 
catchwords,  which  find  their  expression  in  such 
sayings  as  that  "  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain 
are  implacably  hostile  to  concurrent  endowment 
in  any  shape  or  form ; "  and  if  she  is  to  be  governed 
aright,  it  can  only  be  in  defiance  of  such  clap-trap. 
But  for  an  active  politician  to  go  counter  to  clap- 
trap is,  as  we  have  seen,  hard ;  and,  indeed,  by  the 
nature  of  things  it  must  be  hard.  And  therefore 
it  is  that  we  rejoice  to  see  a  moment  of  lull  in 
their  active  political  life  come  to  so  many  of  our 
Liberal  friends,  because  they  thus  escape  from  great 
temptation,  and  are  set  free  to  use  their  intelligence. 
For  the  active  politician  can  hardly  get  on  without 
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deferring  to  clap-trap  and  even  employing  it. 
Nay,  as  Socrates  amusingly  said,  the  man  who 
defers  to  clap-trap  and  the  man  who  uses  his  in- 
telligence are,  when  they  meet  in  the  struggle  of 
active  pohtics,  like  a  doctor  and  a  confectioner 
competing  for  the  suffrages  of  a  constituency  of 
schoolboys ;  the  confectioner  has  nearly  every  point 
in  his  favour.  The  confectioner  deals  in  all  that 
the  constituency  like ;  the  doctor  is  a  man  who 
hurts  them,  and  makes  them  leave  off  what  they 
like  and  take  what  is  disagreeable.  And  accord- 
ingly the  temptation,  in  deaHng  with  the  public 
and  with  the  trade  of  active  politics,  the  temptation 
to  be  a  confectioner  is  extremely  strong,  and  we 
see  that  almost  all  our  leading  newspapers  and 
leading  politicians  do  in  fact  yield  to  it.  What 
our  policy  towards  Irish  Catholicism  has,  in  defer- 
ence to  British  Protestant  feeling,  really  been,  we 
now  know;  but  the  Daily  Telegi^aph  calls  it  "a 
great  and  genial  policy  of  conciliation,"  and  the 
Times  says  that  "  English  Liberals  demanded,  in 
1868,  that  the  grievances  which  alienated  the  Irish 
Catholic  should  be  removed."  This  is  to  speak 
like  a  confectioner ;  for  we  know,  and  the  Irish. 
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alas !  know,  that  the  words  "  so  far  as  this  was 
compatible  with  Protestant  prejudice,  and  could 
be  made  to  fall  in  with  Nonconformist  ends," 
require  to  be  understood.  And  Mr.  Lowe  is  even 
bolder  than  the  newspapers,  and  declares  that  by 
their  Irish  policy  "  the  ministry  resolved  to  knit 
the  hearts  of  the  empire  into  one  harmonious  con- 
cord, and  knitted  they  were  accordingly."  What 
could  be  more  fitted  to  delight  the  public  ?  But 
this  is  really  to  speak  like  a  confectioner ;  and  just 
as  Mr.  Lowe  calls  Mr.  Disraeli  a  teratologist,  so 
one  may  call  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  turn,  a  confectioner, 
a  brilliant  and  accomplished  confectioner.  Only 
the  confectioner  is  not  at  this  moment  what  we 
most  require.  Our  wants  are  the  same  as  those 
which  made  Socrates,  again,  say,  that  though  him- 
self no  confectioner  and  taking  quite  another  line 
from  the  active  politicians  round  him,  indeed,  just 
because  of  this,  he,  or  any  man  who  held  the  same 
course  as  to  current  clap-trap  that  he  did,  was 
"  the  only  true  politician  of  men  now  living." 


CHAPTEE  I 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN 
EUROPE 

Origin  of  our  Present  Secondary  Scliools — Their  Development 
best  traced  in  France — Roman  Period — Mediaeval  Period — 
University  of  Paris — Creation  of  Colleges — The  Instruction 
in  the  Mediaeval  Schools — The  University  of  Paris  and  the 
Renaissance — Schools  of  the  Jesuits — The  Old  Schools 
abolished  at  the  Revolution — New  Plans— Fourcroy's  Law 
(1802). 

Popular  Education  has  sprung  out  of  the  ideas 
and  necessities  of  modern  times,  and  the  element- 
ary school  for  the  poor  is  an  institution  which  has 
no  remote  history.  With  the  secondary  school  it 
is  otherwise.  The  secondary  school  has  a  long 
history ;  through  a  series  of  changes  it  goes  back, 
in  every  European  country,  to  the  beginnings  of 
civilised  society  in  that  country;  from  the  time 
when  this  society  had  any  sort  of  organisation,  a 
certain  sort  of  schools  and  schooling  existed,  and 
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between  that  schooling  and  the  schooling  which 
the  children  of  the  richer  class  of  society  at  this 
day  receive  there  is  an  unbroken  connection.  In 
no  country  is  this  continuity  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion more  visible  than  in  France,  notwithstanding 
her  revolutions ;  and  in  some  respects  France,  in 
that  which  concerns  the  historical  development 
of  secondary  instruction,  is  a  typical  country. 
All  the  countries  of  western  Europe  had  their 
early  contact  with  Greek  and  Eoman  civilisation, 
a  contact  from  which  their  actual  books  and 
schools  and  science  begin ;  France  had  this  more 
than  any  of  them,  except  Italy.  All  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  had  in  the  feudal  and  catholic 
Middle  Age  their  universities,  under  whose  wings 
were  hatched  the  colleges  and  teachers  that  formed 
the  germ  of  our  actual  secondary  instruction ;  and 
the  great  Middle  Age  university  was  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  Hither  repaired  the  students  of 
other  countries  and  other  universities,  as  to  the 
main  centre  of  mediaeval  science,  and  the  most 
authoritative  school  of  mediaeval  teaching.  It 
received  names  expressing  the  most  enthusiastic 
devotion:  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  the  tree  of 
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life^  the  candlestick  of  the  hottse  of  the  Lord.  "  The 
most  famous  University  of  Paris,  the  place  at 
this  time  and  long  before  whither  the  English, 
and  mostly  the  Oxonians,  resorted,"  says  Wood. 
Tandem  Jiat  hie  velut  Parisiis  .  .  .  ad  instar  Par- 
isiensis  studii  .  .  .  quemadmodum  in  Parisiend 
studio  .  .  .  say  the  rules  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  founded  in  1365.  Here  came  Eoger 
Bacon,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Dante;  here 
studied  the  founder  of  the  first  university  of  the 
Empire,  Charles  the  Fourth,  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  King  of  Bohemia,  founder  of  the  University 
of  Prague ;  ^  here  Henry  the  Second  in  the  twelfth 
century  proposed  to  refer  his  dispute  with  Becket ; 
here,  in  the  fourteenth,  the  schism  in  the  papacy 
and  the  claims  of  the  rival  popes  were  brought  for 
judgment.  In  Europe  and  Asia,  in  foreign  cities 
and  on  battle  fields,  among  statesmen,  princes, 
priests,  crusaders,  scholars,  passed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  this  word  of  recognition,  Nos  fiiimus  simul 
in  Galandia — the  Eue  de  Galande,  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  old  university  quarter,  the  qitartier 
latin  of  Paris. 

1  Founded  1348. 
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The  countries  of  western  Europe,  leavened,  all 
of  them,  by  the  one  spirit  of  the  feudal  and 
catholic  Middle  Age,  formed  in  some  sense  one 
community,  and  were  more  associated  than  they 
have  been  since  the  feudal  and  catholic  unity  of 
the  Middle  Age  has  disappeared  and  given  place 
to  the  divided  and  various  life  of  modern  Europe. 
In  the  mediaeval  community  France  held  the  first 
place.  It  is  now  weU  known  that  to  place  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  revival  of  intellectual  hfe 
and  the  re- establishment  of  civilisation,  and  to 
treat  the  period  between  the  fifth  century,  when 
ancient  civilisation  was  ruined  by  the  barbarians, 
and  the  fifteenth,  when  the  life  and  intellect  of 
this  civilisation  reappeared  and  transformed  the 
world,  as  one  chaos,  is  a  mistake.  The  chaos  ends 
about  the  tenth  century;  in  the  eleventh  there 
truly  comes  the  first  re-establishment  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  first  revival  of  intellectual  life;  the 
principal  centre  of  this  revival  is  France,  its  chief 
monuments  of  literature  are  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, its  chief  monuments  of  art  are  the  French 
cathedrals.  This  revival  fills  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  with  its  activity  and  with 
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its  works ;  all  this  time  France  has  the  lead ;  in 
the  fourteenth  century  the  lead  passes  to  Italy ; 
but  now  comes  the  commencement  of  a  wholly 
new  period,  the  period  of  the  Eenaissance  properly 
so  called,  the  beginning  of  modern  European  life, 
the  ceasing  of  the  life  of  the  feudal  and  catholic 
Middle  Age.  The  anterior  and  less  glorious 
Eenaissance,  the  Eenaissance  within  the  limits  of 
the  Middle  Age  itself,  a  revival  which  came  to 
a  stop  and  could  not  successfully  develop  itself, 
but  which  has  yet  left  profound  traces  in  our 
spirit  and  our  literature, — this  revival  belongs 
chiefly  to  France.  France,  then,  may  well  serve 
as  a  typical  country  wherein  to  trace  the  medi- 
aeval growth  of  intellect  and  learning ;  above  all 
she  may  so  stand  for  us,  whose  connection  with 
her  in  the  Middle  Age,  owing  to  our  Norman 
kings  and  the  currency  of  her  language  among 
our  cultivated  class,  was  so  pecuharly  close;  so 
close  that  the  literary  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  two  countries  at  that  time  inter- 
mingles, and  no  important  event  can  happen  in 
that  of  the  one  without  straightway  affecting  and 
interesting  that  of  the  other.     As  late  as  the  year 
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1328  we  find  French  an  alternative  language,  at 
Oxford,  with  Latin;  the  students  are  to  use 
colloquio  Latino  vet  saltern  Gallico.  With  the 
hostility  of  the  long  French  Wars  of  Edward  the 
Third  comes  the  estrangement,  never  afterwards 
diminishing  but  always  increasing.  To  this  day 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  French  literature  of 
the  true  Middle  Age  without  feeUng  that  here  is 
the  moment  when  the  life  of  the  French  nation 
comes  really  closest  to  our  own;  thought  and 
expression  have  both  of  them  much  which  we 
recognise  as  akin  to  us,  which  we  have  in  a  great 
degree  retained,  while  the  French  have  gone  away 
from  it  to  a  thought  and  expression  more  effective 
no  doubt  for  many  purposes,  but  more  unlike  ours. 
To  show  how  this  is  the  case  with  thought  and 
style  would  need  more  space  than  I  have  here  at 
command;  one  example  out  of  a  thousand, — the 
word  rescouer,  for  instance,  "  to  rescue,"  which  the 
French  had  in  the  Middle  Age,  which  we  have 
still,  but  which  the  French  have  no  longer, — will 
show  how  it  is  the  case  with  language. 

Eoman  civihsation  in  Gaul,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  organised  a  system  of  schools.     Before 
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the  ruin  of  that  civilisation  in  the  fourth  century, 
there  were  great  schools  in  important  towns, 
Vienne,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Aries,  Agen,  Clermont, 
Perigueux ;  and  at  these  schools,*  Christian  children 
began  to  appear.  Then  came  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  break-up  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  For  some  time  schooliag  ceased  to  be  a 
concern  of  lay  society ;  it  went  on  in  the  shelter 
of  the  Church  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical body.  The  great  schools  from  the  fourth 
century  to  the  twelfth  are  the  monastery  schools, 
such  as  the  school  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles,  of 
L^riQS  in  the  isles  of  Hyeres,  of  St.  Claude  in 
Tranche  Comt^  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons.  There 
were  400  monks  studying  at  the  school  of  St. 
Medard  in  the  sixth  century.  A  famous  monas- 
tery school  for  women  also,  that  of  Chelles  near 
Paris,  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  But  as  a  new  state  of  society 
gradually  formed  itself  and  became  solid,  signs 
appeared  of  the  lay  class  too  coming  to  school. 
A  decree  of  Pope  Eugene  II.,  in  826,  ordered  that 
in  universis  episcopiis  suhjectisque  plebihus  et  aliis 
locis  in  quibus  necessitas  occurrerit,  omnino  cura  et 
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diligentia  adhibeatur  ut  magistri  et  doctores  con- 
stituantw,  qui  studia  literarum,  liberaliumque 
artium  dogmata^  asddue  doceant.  The  Council  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  816,  had  divided  the  school 
into  interior  and  exterior ;  the  first  for  novices  in 
training  for  the  Church,  the  second  for  lay  boys. 
In  855  this  arrangement  was  carried  into  effect 
at  Fleury  sur  Loire,  one  of  the  schools  which 
Theodulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  employed  by  Charle- 
magne in  his  plans  of  social  reconstruction,  had 
founded.  At  Fleury  sur  Loire  was  formed  a 
school  expressly  for  the  sons  of  laymen,  the  youth 
of  the  upper  class;  it  was  called  Hospitale  No- 
bilium.  The  Palace  School  of  Charlemagne  is 
well  known.  Charlemagne's  astonishing  efforts 
at  reconstruction  were,  however,  premature ;  after 
his  death  followed  another  period  of  confusion 
and  slow  formation.  But  about  the  eleventh 
century  we  see  feudal  society,  with  institutions 
naturally  developed  and  destined  to  endure  for  a 
long  while,  in  possession  of  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  From  about  the  eleventh  century, 
date  the  begiunings  of  an  instruction  which  has, 
with  many  changes  of  names,  impulses,  and 
Q 
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objects,    been    going    on    uninterruptedly    ever 
since. 

Our  Stephen  Harding,  the  third  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
and  the  true  founder  of  the  great  order  of  the 
Cistercians,  was  studying  at  the  School  of  Paris 
in  1070.  The  name  of  Abelard  recalls  the  Euro- 
pean celebrity  and  immense  intellectual  ferment 
of  this  school  in  the  twelfth  century.  But  it  was 
in  the  first  year  of  the  following  century,  the 
thirteenth,  that  it  received  a  charter  from  Philip 
Augustus,  and  thenceforth  the  name  of  University 
of  Paris  takes  the  place  of  that  of  School  of  Paris. 
Forty -nine  years  later  was  founded  University 
College,  Oxford,  the  oldest  College  of  the  oldest 
English  University.  Four  nations  composed  the 
University  of  Paris, — the  nation  of  France,  the 
nation  of  Picardy,  the  nation  of  Normandy,  and 
(signal  mark  of  the  close  intercourse  which  then 
existed  between  France  and  us !)  the  nation  of 
England.^  The  four  nations  united  formed  the 
faculty  of  arts.    The  faculty  of  theology  was  created 

1  Another  mark  of  this  close  intercourse  is  the  choice  of  a 
patron  hy  the  nation  of  France  ;  this  patron  was  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  That  of  the  nation  of  England  was  St.  Edmund, 
the  Saxon  martyr-king.     In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
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in  1257,  that  of  law  in  1271,  that  of  medicine  in 
1274.  Theology,  law,  and  medicine  had  each  their 
Dean ;  arts  had  four  Procurators,  one  for  each  of 
the  four  nations  composing  this  faculty.  Arts 
elected  the  rector  of  the  University,  and  had  pos- 
session of  the  University  chest  and  archives. 

The  pre-emiuence  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  indi- 
cates, as  indeed  does  the  very  development  of  the 
University,  an  idea,  gradually  strengthening  itself, 
of  a  lay  iastruction  to  be  no  longer  absorbed  in 
theology,  but  separable  from  it.  The  growth  of  a 
lay  and  modern  spirit  in  society,  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  crown  over  the  papacy,  of  the  civil 
over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  is  the  great  feature 
of  French  history  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to 
this  century  belongs  the  highest  development  of 
the  University.  But  the  ecclesiastical  power  never 
abandoned  its  claims  to  a  control  of  education ;  it 
had  numerous  means  of  action  on  the  University, 
and  it  waged  a  constant  war  for  mastery,  often 
with  success.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of 

Hundred  Years'  War  had  separated  France  and  England,  the 
nation  of  Germany  took  the  place  of  ours,  and  St.  Charlemagne 
took  that  of  St.  Edmund.  In  1661  Charlemagne  was  made  by- 
statute  the  common  patron  of  the  University. 
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Notre  Dame  was  the  ecclesiastical  chief,  as  the 
rector  was  the  academical  chief,  of  the  University ; 
the  seal  of  the  University,  for  the  first  twenty 
years  of  its  existence,  is  the  seal  of  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal chief,  the  Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame.  When, 
between  1221  and  1225,  the  University  struck, 
for  the  first  time,  a  seal  of  its  own,  the  Chapter  of 
Notre  Dame  complained  to  the  papal  legate  at 
Paris  of  the  usm^ation,  and  the  legate  ordered  the 
seal  to  be  broken.  The  scholars  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, assailed  the  legate's  house,  and  compelled 
him  to  fly.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  the  Pope, 
and  at  last  Innocent  TV.,  in  1244,  granted  to  the 
University  a  seal  of  its  own. 

But  the  license  to  teach,  the  crown  of  the  Uni- 
versity course,  was  conferred  by  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral.  Not  tiU 
he  was  provided  with  this  license  could  the  candi- 
date appear  before  the  masters  of  his  faculty,  and 
receive  from  them  the  bonnet  of  doctor  in  law, 
medicine,  or  theology,  of  master  in  arts.  So  far 
the  University  had  to  admit  the  intervention  of 
the  authority  of  the  metropolitan  church.  Nor 
was  it  successful  in  freeing  itself  from  the  intrusion 
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of  the  mendicant  orders,  who  saw  in  the  right  of 
teaching  a-  powerful  means  of  influence.  The 
Dominicans,  on  an  occasion  when  the  University 
had  shut  its  schools,  in  1229,  offered  themselves 
as  teachers  of  theology;  the  University  refused 
to  them  and  the  Franciscans  the  degree  of  master 
and  the  privilege  of  teaching ;  hut  on  an  appeal  to 
the  Pope  the  University  had  to  give  way,  and  in 
1257  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Bonaventura 
were  made  doctors  in  theology  hy  the  Chancellor, 
and  admitted  to  teach  in  Paris.  The  admission 
of  the  other  orders  followed. 

But  the  importance  of  the  University  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  extra- 
ordinary. Men's  minds  were  possessed  with  a 
wonderful  zeal  for  knowledge,  or  what  was  'then 
thought  knowledge,  and  the  University  of  Paris 
was  the  great  fount  from  which  this  knowledge 
issued.  The  University  and  those  depending  on 
it  made  at  this  time,  it  is  said,  actually  a  third 
of  the  population  of  Paris ;  when  the  University 
went  on  a  solemn  occasion  in  procession  to  St. 
Denis,  the  head  of  the  procession,  it  is  said,  had 
reached  St.  Denis  before  the  end  of  it  had  left  its 
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starting  place  in  Paris.  It  had  immunities  from 
taxation,  it  had  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  and  its 
members  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  that  of  the 
provost  of  Paris;  the  kings  of  France  strongly 
favoured  the  University,  and  leaned  to  its  side 
when  the  municipal  and  academical  authorities 
were  in  conflict;  if  at  any  time  the  University 
thought  itself  seriously  aggrieved,  it  had  recourse 
to  a  measure  which  threw  Paris  into  dismay, — it 
shut  up  its  schools  and  suspended  its  lectures. 

In  a  body  of  this  kind  the  discipline  could  not 
be  strict,  and  the  colleges  were  created  to  supply 
centres  of  discipline  which  the  University  in  itself, 
— an  apparatus  merely  of  teachers  and  lecture- 
rooms, — did  not  provide.  The  fourteenth  century- 
is  the  time  when,  one  after  another,  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  the  French  colleges  appeared.  Navarre, 
Montaigu,  Harcourt,  names  so  familiar  in  the  school 
annals  of  France,  date  from  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  CoUege  of  Navarre  was 
founded  by  the  Queen  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  1304  ; 
the  College  of  Montaigu,  where  Erasmus,  Eabelais, 
and  Ignatius  Loyola  were  in  their  time  students, 
was  founded  in  1314  by  two  members  of  the 
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family  of  Montaigu,  one  of  them  Archbishop  of 
Kouen.  The  majority  of  these  colleges  were 
founded  by  magnates  of  the  church,  and  designed 
to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  bursars,  or 
scholars,  during  their  university  course.  Fre- 
quently the  bursarships  were  for  the  benefit  of 
the  founder's  native  place,  and  poverty,  of  which 
among  the  students  of  that  age  there  was  no  lack, 
was  specified  as  a  title  of  admission. 

Along  with  the  University  of  Paris  there  existed 
in  France,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Universi- 
ties of  Orleans,  Angers,  Toulouse,  and  Montpellier. 
Orleans  was  the  great  French  school  for  the  study 
of  the  civil  law;  Eeuchlin  and  Theodore  Beza 
studied  it  there.  The  civil  law  was  studiously 
kept  away  from  the  University  of  Paris,  for  fear 
it  should  drive  out  other  studies,  and  especially 
the  study  of  theology ;  so  late  as  the  year  1679 
there  was  no  chair  of  Eoman  or  even  of  French 
law  in  the  University  of  Paris.  The  strength  of 
this  University  was  concentrated  on  theology  and 
arts,  and  its  celebrity  arose  from  the  multitude 
of  students  which  in  these  branches  of  instruction 
it  attracted. 
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One  asks  oneself  with  interest  what  was  the 
mental  food  to  which  this  vast  turbulent  multi- 
tude pressed  with  such  inconceivable  hunger. 
Theology  was  the  great  matter ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  study  was  by  no  means  always 
that  barren  verbal  trifling  which  an  ill-informed 
modem  contempt  is  fond  of  representing  it.  When 
the  Bishop  of  Paris  publicly  condemned,  as  current 
in  the  University,  such  propositions  as  these :  Quod 
sermones  theologi  sunt  fundati  in  fabulis ;  Qu^d 
nihil  plus  scitur  propter  scire  theologiam ;  Quod 
fabulce  et  falsa  sunt  in  lege  Christiana  sicut  et  in 
aliis  ;  Quod  lex  Christiana  impedit  addiscere  ;  Quod 
sapientes  mundi  sunt  phUosophi  tantum,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  around  the  study  of  theology  in  the 
mediaeval  University  of  Paris  there  worked  a  real 
ferment  of  thought,  and  very  free  thought.  But 
the  University  of  Paris  culminated  as  the  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  theological  study  declined,  and 
culminated  by  virtue  of  that  declension.  A  teach- 
ing body  with  a  lay  character  could  not  have  been 
created  by  the  simple  impulse  to  theological  study. 
The  glory  of  the  University  of  Paris  was  its  Faculty 
of  Arts,  its  artiens,  as  they  were  called;  it  was 
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among  the  students  in  this  faculty  that  the  great 
ardour  showed  itself,  the  great  increase  in  numbers. 
The  study  of  this  faculty  was  the  seven  arts  ^  of 
the  trivium  and  quadrivium ;  the  three  arts  of  the 
trivium  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic; 
the  four  of  the  qvMdrivium,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy,  music.  This  was  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  the  Middle  Age,  and  it  came  direct  from 
the  schools  of  ancient  Eome.  In  the  work,  still 
extant,  of  Martianus  Capella,  an  African  gram- 
marian established  at  Eome  in  the  fifth  century, 
the  arts  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  are  set 
forth  in  order,  in  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse ; 
and  this  book  was  one  of  the  chief  text-books  of 
the  Middle  Age,  and  its  great  guide  to  a  liberal 
education.  Such  an  education  was  apparently 
possible  with  the  programme  offered  by  the  seven 
arts.  Ehetoric  included  poetry,  history,  composi- 
tion,— the  humanities  in  general;  dialectic  took 
in  the  whole  of  philosophy.  The  mediaeval  teacher 
nfigjvrnmir  had  for  his  text-books  the  grammars 
of  Donatus  and  Priscian,  grammars  coming  from 

^  Emimerated  in  this  line  of  Middle-Age  Latin  verse  : 
Lingua,  tropics,  ratio,  numerics,  tonus,  anguhcs,  astra. 
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fully  competent  authorities,  and  quite  sufficient, 
if  properly  used,  for  the  teacher's  purpose.  The 
great  monastery  schools  of  Cluny,  Saint  Victor, 
and  the  Bernardines,  assigned  three  years  to 
grammatical  studies,  and  the  University  professed 
to  admit  to  its  teaching  no  student  who  was  not 
already  grounded  in  them;  qui  nescit  ^partes,  in 
vanum  tendit  ad  artes.  But  a  measure  of  the 
good  sense  of  the  grammatical  studies  of  the  time 
is  supplied  by  Donatus  moralizatus,  the  grammar 
of  Donatus  moralised,  as  was  then  the  fashion 
with  all  books  used  for  instruction.  "  What  is  the 
jpronomen  ? "  the  learner  is  made  to  ask.  "  Man  is 
thy  nomen"  the  teacher  answers,  " sinner  is  thy 
pronomen.  Therefore,  when  thou  makest  thy 
prayer  to  God,  use  thy  pronomen  only,  and  say, 
'  0  heavenly  Father,  I  call  not  upon  thee  as  man, 
but  I  implore  thee  as  sinner.' "  Again :  "  Why," 
the  learner  asks,  "  is  the  preposition  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joy  of  the  elect  ? "  The  answer  is : 
"  Quia  illi  prceponuntur  damnandis." 

The  scholastic  philosophy  remains  a  monument 
of  what  the  Middle  Age  achieved  in  the  favourite 
art,  the  art  which  starved  all  its  six   sisters, — 
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Dialectic;  but  what  was  really  the  instruction 
given  and  the  proficiency  acquired  in  the  humani- 
ties and  mathematics  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine. 
The  word  mathematics  was  at  that  time  synony- 
mous with  magic,  as  is  shown  by  a  hexameter 
line  in  a  poem  for  the  use  of  the  schools, — a  line 
equally  unpromising  for  their  mathematics  and 
for  their  scholarship :  Datque  mathematicos  comhuri 
theologia.  The  arithmetic  most  in  esteem  was 
that  of  the  computers,  which  dealt  with  epacts, 
the  golden  number,  the  dominical  letter,  and  all 
the  calculations  necessary  for  framing  the  ecclesi- 
astical calendar.  But  a  catalogue  of  the  Sorbonne 
library,  in  1290,  shows  that  among  the  books 
was  a  treatise  on  geometry  in  French,  Practica 
Geometrioe  in  Gallico,  of  which  the  first  words 
are  quoted  in  the  catalogue.  The  catalogue  of  the 
same  institution,  in  1338,  has  several  copies  of  a 
Latin  version  of  Euclid's  Geometry.  There  is  no 
mention  of  any  work  on  algebra  or  mechanics. 
In  the  Sorbonne  catalogue  of  1290  appears  Ovid ; 
in  the  catalogue  of  1338  he  is  joined  by  Terence, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  Statins.  Ovid 
was  the  favourite  poet,  and  a  special,  though  a 
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curious,  object  of  moralisation.  Numerous  trans- 
lations of  the  Latin  classics  were  made  for  John 
of  France  and  Charles  V.,  showing  that  much 
attention  and  interest  was  already  drawn  to  these 
works ;  but  the  frequent  mistakes  show  also  how 
imperfect  was  the  mastery  of  them  by  that  age. 

The  Council  of  Vienne,  in  1311,  decreed  that 
at  the  Court  of  Eome,  and  in  the  four  Universities 
of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca,  there 
should  be  classes  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee. 
Pope  Clement  V.  is  said  to  have  at  the  same  time 
enjoined  the  study  and  teaching  of  Greek.  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  for  their  missions  in  the  East  needed  the 
Oriental  languages,  individuals  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  them ;  the  Dominicans  of  Dijon  in  1439 
give  themselves,  in  a  document  which  has  been 
preserved,  the  name  of  Massorii,  as  the  inheritors 
of  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  The  same 
order,  renowned  for  its  devotion  to  learning,  sent 
members  of  its  body  to  learn  Greek  in  Greece 
itself,  and  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
produced  translations  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
Proclus.      But  it  is  evident   that  the  study  of 
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Greek  and  the  Oriental  languages  was  confined 
to  a  few  individuals,  and  did  not  pass  into  the 
general  school  instruction  of  the  time ;  for  the- 
project  of  founding  the  study  of  these  languages, 
as  something  still  lacking  to  the  schools,  appears 
again  and  again  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
1455,  and  again  twenty -five  years  later,  the 
schools  of  Paris  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
chair .  of  Hebrew,  as  still  a  desideratum ;  and  an 
envoy  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  Manuel  Palaeologus, 
found  at  Lyons,  in  1395,  no  one  who  could  under- 
stand his  language. 

The  eminence  of  the  University  of  Paris  was 
in  the  scholastic  philosophy ;  its  culminating 
moment  was  the  fourteenth  century,  its  greatness 
was  mediaeval.  It  did  not  follow  the  growth  of 
the  time,  assimilate  the  new  studies  of  the 
Eenaissance  and  the  sixteenth  century,  make 
itself  their  organ,  and  animate  with  them  the 
French  schools  of  which  it  was  the  head.  Eamus, 
the  chief  representative  among  French  teachers  of 
the  new  studies  and  their  spirit,  who  took  as  the 
subject  of  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts:    Qucecumque  db  Aristotde  dicta  essent,  com- 
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mentitia  esse — marking  thereby  the  gulf  which 
had  begun  to  separate  men's  spirit  from  the  old 
learning — Eamus,  though  he  began  his  career  as 
a  servitor  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  passed  his 
life  in  bitter  conflict  with  the  University,  by 
which  he  was  twice  condemned,  once  for  his  anti- 
Aristotelian  heresies,  once  for  his  Calvinism.  The 
languor  of  the  retrograde  spirit  took  possession  of 
the  University,  and,  with  the  University,  of  the 
colleges  and  schools  of  France,  which  depended 
on  it.  The  one  learned  institution  which  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  the  Eenaissance,  which  seriously 
established,  for  the  first  time  ia  France,  instruc- 
tion in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  kept  meeting 
by  the  creation  of  successive  chairs,  chairs  for 
mathematics,  philosophy,  medicine  and  surgery, 
anatomy  and  botany,  the  wants  of  the  modern 
spirit,  and  which  was  spared  by  the  Revolution 
when  all  the  other  public  establishments  for 
education  were  swept  away, — the  College  of 
France, — this  institution  was  a  royal  foundation 
of  Francis  the  First's,  and  unconnected  with  the 
University.  A  few  names  like  that  of  EoUin 
stand  out  in  the  annals  of  the  University  teaching 
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of  France,  between  the  Eenaissance  and  the 
Eevolution,  and  command  respect ;  but  in  general 
this  teaching  was  without  life  and  progress. 

The  Jesuits  invaded  the  province  long  ruled  by 
the  University  alone.  By  that  adroit  management 
of  men  for  which  they  have  always  been  eminent, 
and  by  the  more  liberal  spirit  of  their  methods, 
they  outdid  in  popularity  their  superannuated 
rival.  Their  first  school  at  Paris  was  established 
in  1565,  and  in  1762,  two  years  before  their  dis- 
solution, they  had  eighty-six  colleges  in  France. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Port  Royalists,  the 
Benedictines,  the  Oratorians.  The  Port  Royal 
schools,  from  which  perhaps  a  powerful  influence 
upon  education  might  have  been  looked  for, 
restricted  this  influence  by  limiting  very  closely 
the  number  of  their  pupils.  Meanwhile  the  main 
funds  and  endowments  for  public  education  in 
France  were  in  the  University's  hands,  and  its 
administration  of  these  was  as  ineffective  as  its 
teaching.  The  only  college  whose  pecuniary  state 
was  sohd  was  the  College  of  Navarre,  and  Navarre 
was  administered  not  by  the  University,  but  by 
the    Cour    des   Coriyptes.       The    University    had 
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originally,  as  sources  of  revenue,  the  Post  Office 
and  the  Messageries,  or  Office  of  Public  Con- 
veyance ;  it  had  long  since  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  Post  Office  to  Government,  when 
in  1719  it  gave  up  to  the  same  authority  the 
privilege  of  the  Messageries,  receiving  in  return 
from  the  State  a  yearly  revenue  of  150,000  livres. 
For  this  payment,  moreover,  it  undertook  the 
obligation  of  making  the  instruction  in  all  its 
principal  colleges  gratuitous.  Paid  or  gratuitous, 
however,  its  instruction  was  quite  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  time,  and  when  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  France  in  1764,  their  estabhshments 
closed,  and  their  services  as  teachers,  lost,  the  void 
that  was  left  was  strikingly  apparent,  and  public 
attention  began  to  be  drawn  to  it.  It  is  well 
known  how  Kousseau  among  writers,  and  Turgot 
among  statesmen,  busied  themselves  with  schemes 
of  education ;  but  the  interest  in  the  subject  must 
have  reached  the  whole  body  of  the  community, 
for  the  instructions  of  all  three  orders  of  the 
States  General  in  1789  are  unanimous  in  demand- 
ing the  reform  of  education,  and  its  estabUshment 
on  a  proper  footing. 
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Then  came  the  Eevolution,  and  the  work  of 
reform  soon  went  swimmingly  enough,  so  far  as 
the  abolition  of  the  old  schools  was  concerned. 
In  1791  the  colleges  were  all  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  administrative  authorities ;  in  1792 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  was  abolished ; 
in  1793  the  property  of  the  colleges  was  ordered 
to  be  sold,  the  proceeds  to  be  taken  by  the  State ; 
in  September  of  the  same  year  the  suppression  of 
all  the  great  public  schools  and  of  aU  the  Uni- 
versity faculties  was  pronounced.  For  the  work 
of  reconstruction  Condorcet's  memorable  plan  had 
in  1792  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction  appointed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  This  plan  proposed  a  secondary 
school  for  every  4000  inhabitants ;  for  each 
department,  a  departmental  institute,  or  higher 
school;  nine  lyc4es,  schools  carrying  their  studies 
yet  higher  than  the  departmental  institute, 
for  the  whole  of  France;  and  to  crown  the 
edifice,  a  National  Society  of  Sciences  and  Arts, 
corresponding  in  the  main  with  the  present 
Institute  of  France.  The  whole  expense  of 
national  instruction  was  to  be  borne  by  the  State, 
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and   this   expense  was   estimated   at  29,000,000 
of  francs. 

But  1792  and  1793  were  years  of  furious 
agitation,  when  it  was  easier  to  destroy  than  to 
build.  Condorcet  perished  with  the  Girondists, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  public  education  did  not 
begin  till  after  the  fall  of  Eobespierre.  The 
decrees  of  the  Convention  for  establishing  the 
Normal  School,  the  Polytechnic,  the  School  of 
Mines,  and  the  ecoles  centrales,  and  then  Daunou's 
law  in  1795,  bore,  however,  many  traces  of 
Condorcet's  design.  Daunou's  law  established 
primary  schools,  central  schools,  special  schools, 
and  at  the  head  of  all  the  Institute  of  France, 
this  last  a  memorable  and  enduring  creation,  with 
which  the  old  French  Academy  became  incorpor- 
ated. By  Daunou's  law,  also,  freedom  was  given 
to  private  persons  to  open  schools.  The  new 
legislation  had  many  defects.  There  was  no 
provision  for  the  reception  of  boarders  in  the 
central  schools.  There  was  no  hierarchy  of 
teachers;  all  the  professors  were  of  equal  rank 
and  independent  one  of  another.  The  country, 
too,  was  not  yet  settled  enough  for  its  education 
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to  organise  itself  successfully.  The  Normal 
School  speedily  broke  down;  the  central  schools 
were  established  slowly  and  with  difficulty;  in 
the  course  of  the  four  years  of  the  Directory  there 
were  nominally  instituted  ninety -one  of  these 
schools,  but  they  never  really  worked.  More  was 
accomplished  by  private  schools,  to  which  full 
freedom  was  given  by  the  new  legislation,  at  the 
same  time  that  an  ample  and  open  field  lay  before 
them. 

They  could  not,  however,  suffice  for  the  work, 
and  education  was  one  of  the  matters  for  which 
Napoleon,  when  he  became  Consul,  had  to  provide. 
Fourcroy's  law,  in  1802,  took  as  the  basis  of  its 
school-system  secondary  schools,  whether  estab- 
lished by  the  communes  or  by  private  individuals ; 
the  Government  undertook  to  aid  these  schools 
by  grants  for  buildings,  for  scholarships,  and  for 
gratuities  to  the  masters ;  it  prescribed  Latin, 
French,  geography,  history,  and  mathematics  as 
the  instruction  to  be  given  in  them.  They  were 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  prefects. 
To  continue  and  complete  the  secondary  schools 
were  instituted  the  lyceums ;  here  the  instruction 
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was  to  be  Greek  and  Latin,  rhetoric,  logic,  litera- 
ture, moral  philosophy,  and  the  elements  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  The  pupils 
were  to  be  of  four  kinds :  hoursiers  natioTiaux, 
scholars  nominated  to  scholarships  by  the  State ; 
pupils  from  the  secondary  schools,  admitted  as 
free  scholars  by  competition ;  paying  boarders,  and 
paying  day -scholars.  Three  Inspectors -General 
were  appointed  for  these  schools,  who  were  to  be 
assisted  by  three  Commissioners  taken  from  the 
Institute. 


CHAPTEE  II 

THE  FRENCH   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FROM  THE 
CONSULATE   TO   THE   PRESENT   TIME 

University  of  France — The  Present  Organisation  of  the  French 
Secondary  Schools  is  founded  under  the  First  Empire — 
The  French  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Restoration  and 
the  Government  of  July  1830 — Revolution  of  February 
1848 — Change  in  Position  of  the  University  of  France — 

'  Organic  School  Law  of  15th  March  1850— The  French 
Secondary  Schools  from  1850  to  the  present  time. 

The  work  now  really  began,  and  the  present 
secondary  instruction  of  France  dates  directly 
from  the  Consulate.  The  four  greatest  of  the  old 
schools  of  Paris  were  adopted,  re-named,^  and  set 
to  work.  In  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half  30 
lycees  and  250  secondary  schools  were  started  and 
in  operation.  More  than  350  private  schools 
received  aid,  while  inspectors-general  and  members 

1  The    Lyc6e    Imperial,    the    Lyc4e    NapoUon,    the    Lycie 
Charlemagne^  and  the  Lyc6e  Bonaparte. 
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of  the  Institute  traversed  France  to  ascertain  the 
educational  condition  of  the  country,  and  what 
were  its  more  pressing  requirements.  The 
Normal  School,  the  unique  and  best  part  of 
French  secondary  instruction,  was  launched  at 
last;  "a  boarding  establishment  for  300  pupils, 
for  the  purpose  of  training  them  in  the  art  of 
teaching  the  letters  and  sciences."  In  1810  it 
was  fairly  at  work.  Meanwhile,  from  1806  to 
1808,  Napoleon  had  established  the  centre  in 
which  all  these  schools,  and  aU  the  schools  of 
France,  were  to  meet,  the  new  University,  the 
University  of  France.  The  freedom  of  teaching 
conceded  by  the  Kevolution  was  now  withdrawn, 
for  the  control  of  the  whole  public  instruction  of 
France  belonged  henceforth  to  the  University,  no 
school  being  allowed  to  exist  without  the  author- 
isation of  its  Grand-Master,  no  schoolmaster  to 
give  instruction  unless  he  was  a  member  of  the 
University  and  graduated  in  one  of  its  faculties. 
These  faculties  were  five — theology,  law,  medicine, 
letters,  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  The 
grades  were  three — the  baccalaureate,  the  license, 
the  doctorate.     The  license  answers  to  our  degree 
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of  master  of  arts.  Twenty-seven  academies,  or 
University  centres,  each  with  its  rector,  council, 
and  staff  of  inspectors,  were  formed  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  of  France,  and  they  carried  on,  under 
the  authority  of  the  grand-master  at  Paris,  the 
administration  of  the  University. 

The  University  was  not  a  mere  department  of 
that  State,  it  was  an  endowed  corporation.  It 
had  a  revenue  of  about  2,500,000  of  francs.  Of 
this  the  fixed  part  proceeded  from  a  permanent 
charge,  granted  to  the  University,  of  400,000 
francs  a  year  upon  the  public  funds,  and  from 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  old  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  so  far  as  this  property  was 
still  unappropriated  and  at  the  State's  disposal. 
This  latter  source  proved  so  inconsiderable  that 
the  average  income  accruing  to  the  University 
from  the  whole  of  its  landed  estates  did  not 
exceed  16,000  francs  a  year.  The  variable  por- 
tion of  the  University  revenues  was  far  the  most 
important.  This  consisted  of  dues  paid  for  exam- 
inations and  degrees,  and  of  a  contribution,  one- 
twentieth  of  the  fee  paid  for  their  schooling,  from 
all  the  scholars  in  the  secondary  schools  of  France. 
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With  these  revenues  the  University  paid  the 
expenses  of  its  administration,  the  expenses  of 
its  faculties,  and  the  charge  of  the  Normal  School. 
The  public  scholarships  founded  in  the  lyceums 
and  the  insignificant  contribution  made  at  that 
time  by  the  State  towards  the  expenses  of  primary 
instruction,  were  paid  in  the  form  of  a  subvention 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  legislation  of  the  Empire  accomplished 
little  for  the  primary  instruction  of  France,  but 
the  secondary  instruction  it  established  on  a  firm 
footing,  and  with  the  organisation  which  in  the 
main  it  still  remains.  In  1809  a  statute  restored 
to  Greek  and  Latin  their  old  preponderance  in 
this  instruction,  effacing  a  mark  which  the 
Revolution,  by  the  prominence  given  to  scientific 
and  mathematical  studies,  had  left  upon  it.  It 
thus  resumed  the  mainly  classical  character 
common  to  it  in  the  corresponding  institutions 
all  through  Europe.  In  1813  the  Empire  had 
thirty-six  lycdes,  with  14,492  pupils,  of  whom 
3500  held  public  scholarships;  in  the  private 
schools — if  private  they  can  be  called,  when 
their  teachers  had  to  be  members  of  the  Uni- 
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versity,  their  studies  and  discipline  to  admit 
University  inspection,  and  their  students  to  pay 
the  University  tax — there  were  30,000  pupils. 
The  Eestoration  changed  the  title  of  the  public 
schools  from  lyc4e  to  that  of  colUge  royaly  and 
made  an  important  division  of  the  subvention 
paid  by  the  State  to  secondary  instruction,  assur- 
ing part  of  it  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
scholarships,  part  of  it  to  the  payment  of  the 
teaching  staff.  The  whole  of  the  subvention  had 
hitherto  gone  to  pay  the  scholarships  endowed  by 
the  State,  and  the  teaching  staff  had  been  paid 
out  of  the  school-fees  of  the  pupils.  In  the  dis- 
asters of  France  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  fell  off  greatly,  and  their  payments  became 
irregular.  The  Government  of  the  Eestoration 
wished  to  secure  the  position  of  the  teaching 
staff,  which  had  thus  become  very  precarious. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  it  increased  its  subvention, 
but  paid  fewer  scholarships  than  formerly,  in 
order  that  it  might  pay  teachers  instead.  The 
municipalities,  as  well  as  the  State,  had  by  the 
legislation  of  the  Empire  been  bound  to  provide 
a   certain   number   of  scholarships  in  the  lyc^es 
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with  which  they  were  locally  connected.  But 
the  municipalities,  and  even  that  of  Paris,  had 
already,  in  the  general  pressure,  resisted  the 
obligation  of  providing  their  own  share  of  scholar- 
ships; and  when  the  State,  reducing  its  own 
number  of  scholarships,  left  that  of  the  munici- 
palities unaltered,  and  besides  ordered  the  prefects 
to  see  that  they  were  regularly  paid,  the  resistance 
grew  stronger  still.  The  Government  had  to  yield 
to  it,  and  the  number  of  scholarships  at  the  charge 
of  the  municipalities  was  reduced  by  nearly  one- 
half,  while  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  State 
scholarships  was  still  maintained.  The  amount 
of  free  schooling  in  the  French  lydes  was  therefore 
seriously  diminished.  This  diminution,  however, 
was  not  ill-suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  soon  began  to  be  viewed  with  favour. 
With  the  reviving  prosperity  of  France,  families 
of  the  middle  class  became  more  and  more  capable 
of  themselves  meeting  the  moderate  charge  of 
their  children's  education ;  the  higher  class,  about 
whose  ability  to  pay  there-  could  be  no  question, 
but  who  had  hesitated  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
new  public  schools,  began  more  and  more  to  use 
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them ;  and  a  class  whom  the  prodigal  supply  of 
State  scholarships  had  attracted  to  the  State 
schools,  a  class  without  the  means  of  purchasing 
from  their  own  resources  a  liberal  education, 
were,  it  was  said,  not  proper  recipients  of  such 
an  education,  were  rendered  useless  and  discon- 
tented citizens  by  it,  and  would  be  the  better  for 
being  excluded  from  it.  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
in  favour  of  this  exclusion,  that  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  new  and  liberal  Government  of  1830,  the 
report  of  a  Commission  recommended  it  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  urgent  and  even  harsh 
fcerms.  At  the  same  time  the  better  payment 
and  the  continued  extension  of  the  teaching  staff 
in  the  public  schools  were  desired  on  all  sides. 
Under  this  impulsion  the  State  grant  for  scholar- 
ships steadily  declined,  that  for  the  teaching  staff 
steadily  increased.  Between  1815  and  1830  that 
for  the  former  sank  from  988,000  francs  to 
822,300;  that  for  the  latter  rose  from  812,000 
francs  to  927,500.  The  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  having  undertaken  the  serious  task  of 
dealing  with  primary  education,  was  unable  at 
first  to  give  much  attention  to  secondary ;  when. 
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however,  M.  Guizot's  memorable  law  of  1833 
had  founded  primary  instruction,  a  succession  of 
ministers  set  themselves  to  improve  and  develop 
the  secondary  schools.  The  number  of  lyc6es  had 
risen,  under  the  Eestoration,  from  34  to  40 ; 
under  the  Government  of  July  it  rose  to  54. 
The  contribution  of  the  State  to  their  support 
greatly  increased.  But  the  increase  was  entirely 
for  the  fixed  expenses,  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
public  schools,  expenses  in  which  the  payment  of 
the  teaching  staff  forms  the  grand  item.  These, 
from  920,000  francs,  which  was  their  amount  in 
1830,  had  risen,  when  the  Eevolution  of  February 
overthrew  the  Government  of  July,  to  1,600,000 
francs.  The  subvention  for  scholarships  had 
fallen  in  the  same  period  from  822,300  francs  to 
710,950  francs. 

The  University  had  been  made  by  Napoleon 
an  endowed  corporation,  and  not  a  ministerial 
department,  in  order  to  give  it  more  stability  and 
greater  independence.  The  grand -master  was, 
however,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  when  in  1824  the  head 
of  the  University,  M.  de  Frayssinous,  took  this 
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title  of  Minister,  the  change  was  one  of  name  and 
not  of  substance.  But  the  spirit  of  uniformity 
and  method  which  the  French  bring  to  their 
system  of  public  accounts  is  very  strict,  and 
gradually  it  began  to  be  said  that  the  University 
was  in  fact  a  public  department  with  a  special 
budget  of  its  own,  collecting  and  spending  its 
revenues  without  supervision  or  responsibility, 
and  that  this  was  bad  public  economy.  It  was 
urged  that  the  University  ought  to  bring  its 
estimates  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  submit 
its  accounts  to  the  regular  auditors  of  the  national 
expenditure,  and  collect  its  revenues  through  the 
agency  of  the  public  collectors.  The  Cour  des 
Comptes  obtained  an  order  to  have  the  University 
accounts  laid  before  it,  and  it  found  them  irregular 
and  unsatisfactory.  In  1834,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion, the  special  budget  of  the  University  was 
suppressed,  and  the  collection  of  its  revenues  and 
the  control  of  its  accounts  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  other  public  departments.  It  was  left  in  the 
possession  of  its  endowment  and  property,  an 
honour  more  nominal  than  real,  since  it  no  longer 
had  the  management  of  them ;  but  it  was  thought 
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that  by  retaining,  as  the  possessor  of  an  endow- 
ment and  of  property,  the  character  of  a  personne 
civile,  it  might  attract  bequests  and  fresh  endow- 
ments,!  of  which  a  department  of  State  had  no 
chance. 

1  So  many  questions  arise,  in  England,  about  endowed 
schools,  that  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  what  is  the 
state  of  the  law,  in  France,  about  endowments  for  education. 

These  endowments  are  of  far  less  importance  in  France  than 
in  England.  In  the  first  place  the  Revolution  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  old  endowments ;  what  exist  date  from  a  time 
since  the  Revolution.  In  the  second  place  the  French  law  sets 
limits  to  a  man's  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  which  in 
England  do  not  exist.  In  France  by  the  Code  Napoleon  (Art. 
913,  and  the  articles  following)  if  a  man  leaves  one  legitimate 
child,  he  may  dispose  of  one-half  of  his  property,  and  no  more, 
away  from  him  ;  if  he  leaves  two,  he  may  dispose  of  one-third, 
and  no  more  ;  if  he  leaves  more  than  two,  of  one-fourth,  and 
no  more.  If  he  has  no  children,  a  certain  proportion  of  his 
property  is  similarly  secured  to  his  nearest  representatives 
within  certain  limits.  The  amount  of  property  free  to  be 
disposed  of  in  benefactions  is  thus  smaller  in  France  than  in 
England. 

In  England  a  man  names  an  individual  to  be  trustee,  or  a 
number  of  individuals  to  be  trustees,  to  carry  into  effect  a 
charitable  bequest,  on  conditions  assigned  by  him  at  pleasure. 
In  France  this  cannot  be  done.  A  founder  must  entrust  his 
bequest  for  charitable  purposes  to  a  personne  civile,  defined  as 
an  Mre  Jictif,  auquel  la  loi  reconnatt  une  partie  des  droits  qui 
appartiennent  aux  personnes  ordinaires,  et  qui  peuvent  recevoir 
des  lihiraliUs.  Such  a  personne  civile  must  be  either  a  public 
establishment  (for  instance,  a  public  hospital,  a  parish  church, 
a  commune)  or  an  establishment  of  public  utility. 

An  establishment,  not  being  a  public  establishment,  can  only 
be  made  an  establishment  of  public  utility^  and  capable  there- 
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Its  schools  meanwhile  continued  to  prosper,  and 
had  never  been  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as 
they  were  when  the  Ee volution  of  February  broke 
out.  Their  pupils,  9000  in  1809,  15,000  in  1830, 
numbered   20,000   in    1848.      Their  grant  from 

fore  of  receiving  an  endowment,  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of 
State,  a  body  which  prepares  Government  bills,  and  is,  besides, 
the  highest  administrative  body  in  France,  to  which  the  most 
important  matters  of  administration, — conflicts  between  the 
difl"erent  departments  of  State,  questions  of  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  administrative  and  the  judicial  authority,  etc. — are 
brought  for  final  settlement. 

The  recipient,  therefore,  of  an  endowment  must  be  a  per- 
so7ine  civile  ;  but  to  enable  even  a.personne  civile  to  accept  an 
endowment  an  express  authorisation  of  the  administrative 
authority  is  in  each  case  required,  and  the  natural  heirs  are 
heard  on  the  other  side.  They  are  not  heard  on  any  point  of 
law  ;  if  any  such  arises  it  goes  to  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals ; 
they  are  heard  on  the  question  whether  the  bequest  was  a 
proper  one  for  a  man  in  the  testator's  condition  of  family  and 
fortune  to  make.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  prefect  who  gives 
this  authorisation,  with  the  advice  of  the  conseil  de  prifedure  ; 
in  general,  and  always  when  there  is  opposition  on  the  heirs' 
part,  it  is  the  Council  of  State. 

Illegal,  immoral,  or  impossible  conditions  attached  to  a 
benefaction  or  bequest,  are  by  the  law  of  France  null  and  void. 
The  Council  of  State  calls  upon  the  living  donor  to  rectify  such 
conditions  before  his  benefaction  can  take  efiect ;  in  the  case  of 
a  bequest,  authorisation  is  given  with  reserve  as  to  illegal 
conditions,  which  are  set  aside. 

A  bequest  to  an  establishment  for  purposes  not  within  the 
legal  attributions  of  that  establishment  is  thus  set  aside.  For 
instance,  if  a  bequest  is  left  to  a  church  for  a  school,  it  cannot 
take  effect,  because  the  law  does  not  recognise  school -keeping 
as  an  attribution  of  a  church  ;  so  the  Council  of  State  authorises 
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Government  at  that  time  reached,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  sum  of  1,500,000  francs ; 
the  sums  received  from  scholars'  fees  for  board 
and  instruction  exceeded  6,200,000  francs.  The 
staff  of  professors  and  other  school  functionaries 

the  commune,  whicli  is  by  law  a  school-keeping  establishment, 
to  accept  jointly  with  the  chui'ch,  and  the  commune  manages 
the  bequest. 

Again,  a  bequest  to  an  elementary  communal  school,  saddled 
with  the  condition  that  the  school  shall  be  taught  by  the 
religious  for  ever,  is  set  aside,  because  the  school  law  of  France 
gives  to  the  communal  and  departmental  authority  the  right 
of  deciding  for  themselves  whether  a  communal  school  shall  be 
under  lay  teaching  or  the  teaching  of  the  religious.  A  con- 
dition giving  to  an  authority  other  than  that  named  by  the 
school  law  of  France  the  nomination  of  a  communal  teacher, 
or  the  selection  of  the  free  scholars  in  a  communal  school, 
would  be  equally  invalid.  So  would  a  condition  forbidding  a 
private  school  to  be  under  Government  inspection,  or  enabling 
it  to  be  under  an  uncertificated  teacher  ;  because  by  the  French 
law  all  schools,  private  as  well  as  public,  must  admit  inspection, 
and  must  have  a  certificated  teacher.  Private  schools  are  at 
present  not  inspected  as  to  their  teaching  j  there  is  now  before 
the  Council  of  State  a  law  for  putting  under  inspection  the 
teaching  as  well  as  the  buildings,  healthiness,  morals,  etc.,  of 
private  schools  which  enjoy  their  endowment  by  virtue  of  an 
authorisation. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  public  establishments  and 
recognised  establishments  of  public  utility,  have  their  rules  of 
management  for  institutions  depending  upon  them,  Avhich 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  directions  of  a  testator.  A  commune 
is  a  public  establishment,  and  the  school  of  a  commune  follows 
a  certain  order  of  management  fixed  for  such  institutions.  The 
congregation  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  a  recognised  establish- 
ment of  public  utility,  and  the  order  of  management  of  the 
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had  never  been  so  fully  organised  or  so  well  paid. 
But  the  University  had  enemies  whose  attacks 
grew  with  time  stronger  and  stronger ;  of  these 
enemies  the  most  persevering,  passionate,  and 
formidable  were  the  clergy.  Its  lay  character 
made  it  particularly  obnoxious  to  them;  they 
constantly  assailed  it  with  the  charge  that  it 
instructed  and  did  not  educate;  they  attacked 
its  constitution,  its  studies,  the  orthodoxy  of  its 
teachers,  and  even  their  morality.  It  is  difficult 
perhaps  to  find  a  perfectly  precise  sense  for  the 
charge  that  an  institution  instructs  and  does  not 
educate,  but  it  is  well  known  with  what  great  and 
damaging  effect  this  charge  can  be  used.  The 
monopoly  of  the  University  made  the  charge  the 
more  dangerous,  at  the  same  time  that  this 
monopoly  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  University's 

Christian  Brothers'  schools  is  fixed  by  the  statutes  of  the  con- 
gregation, statutes  which  have  had  to  obtain  the  Government's 
sanction. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  action  of  founders  is  greatly 
limited  in  France,  as  compared  with  England. 

A  proper  personne  civile  having  been  properly  authorised  to 
enjoy  an  endowment,  the  administrative  authority  does  not 
further  interfere.  A  man's  heirs,  however,  may,  if  the  legal 
conditions  of  his  endowment  are  not  complied  with,  bring  an 
action  before  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals  for  a  restitution  of 
the  property  to  them. 

S 
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chief  assailants,  the  priests,  with  auxiliaries  from 
quarters  the  most  opposite,  whose  interests  or 
whose  principles  it  wounded.  With  the  fall  of 
the  Orleans  dynasty  fell  the  privilege  of  the 
University.  In  1848  the  government  of  General 
Cavaignac  struck  the  first  blow  at  its  academical 
organisation,  which  had  remained  unchanged  since 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  decree  first  founded  it  in 
1808.  The  27  academies,  which  had  carried  on 
the  administration  of  the  University  for  forty 
years,  were  reduced  to  20.  Then  came  the  law 
of  15th  March,  1850,  the  organic  law  which  now 
governs  public  instruction  in  France,  and  which 
transformed  the  regulation  of  this  instruction 
completely.  By  this  law  persons  not  members  of 
the  University  became  free  to  open  schools,  and 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  University  ceased. 
The  shadow  of  a  corporate  and  endowed  existence 
which  had  been  left  to  it  ceased  also;  its  en- 
dowment no  longer  appeared  as  an  item  of  the 
public  debt,  its  estates  were  made  part  of  the 
public  domain.  Eighty-six  academies,  one  for 
each  department  of  France,  at  first  replaced  the 
old  academical  organisation  of  1808  ;    but  very 
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soon^  these  86  academies  were  reduced  to  16,  each 
academy  including  in  its  district  several  depart- 
ments ;  and  this  is  the  organisation  in  force  at  the 
present  moment. 

Before  I  come  to  the  schools  as  they  now  exist, 
a  few  words  must  be  given  to  the  immediate 
effect  produced  upon  them  by  the  legislation  of 
1850.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  the 
derangement  of  many  private  fortunes,  and  the 
opening  of  a  number  of  private  schools,  at  first 
affected  the  lyc4es  very  unfavourably.  The  sums 
received  from  the  pupils  in  them  for  board  and 
lodging  fell  from  6,204,693  francs  in  1848  to 
5,191,666  francs  in  1851.  This  diminution  in  the 
receipts,  as  the  State  refused  to  make  it  good, 
necessitated  a  reduction  in  the  payments  to 
teachers  and  functionaries.  With  all  the  economy 
that  could  be  exercised  the  embarrassment  was 
great  and  increasing,  when  the  government,  in 
1853,  hit  on  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the 
fees  for  board  and  schooling,  which  had  remained 
nearly  stationary  since  they  were  first  fixed  in 
1802.     The  fee  for  board  in  a  Paris  lycde  had  been 

1  In  1854. 
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600,  700,  800,  or  900  francs,  according  to  the 
pupil's  place  in  the  school.  It  was  now  fixed  at 
950,  1050,  1150,  and  1500  francs.  The  fee  for 
schooling,  which  had  at  first  been  a  uniform  fee  of 
60  francs,  and  then  had  been  raised  to  100  francs, 
was  made,  according  to  the  subjects  taught,  120, 
150,  200,  or  250  francs.  Proportionate  additions 
were  made  to  the  school  charges  in  the  departments, 
where  these  charges  are  always  lower  than  in  Paris. 
Far  from  emptying  the  public  schools,  this  rise 
in  their  charges  answered  perfectly.  The  old 
charges  had  been  very  low,  the  new  charges  were 
not  in  themselves  high,  and  were  accompanied  by 
an  improved  and  developed  programme  of  studies. 
The  return  of  tranquillity  and  the  growing  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  enabled  families  to 
support  them  the  more  easily.  The  lyc4es  filled 
again,  and  the  new  scale  of  charges  produced  an 
addition  of  800,000  francs  in  the  yearly  amount 
received  from  their  scholars.  In  1855  the  number 
of  lyc4es,  which  had  been  54  before  the  February 
Eevolution,  had  risen  to  63 ;  the  number  of  pupils 
in  them,  which  had  fallen  to  19,000  in  1851,  had 
in   1855   increased   to   21,219.      The    communal 
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colleges  at  the  charge  of  the  towns  where  they 
are  situated  had  been  less  successful.  The  law 
of  1850  required  every  town  which  wished  to 
preserve  its  communal  college  to  bind  itself  to 
pay  for  five  years  its  teachers'  salaries ;  several 
municipalities  refused  to  saddle  themselves  with 
this  obligation.  Their  colleges  passed  out  of  their 
hands  into  those  of  a  private  proprietor,  generally 
an  ecclesiastic ;  and  thus  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
communal  colleges,  though  not  out  of  those  of  the 
lyc4es,  the  new  private  schools  which  the  law  of 
1850  admitted  into  existence  did,  to  a  certain 
extent,  enrich  themselves.  In  1857  the  com- 
munal colleges  were  only  244  in  number,  having 
been  306  in  1849  ;  eight  of  the  chief  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  in  the  meanwhile  been  converted  into 
lyc4es.  The  pupils  in  the  communal  colleges  had 
numbered  31,706  in  1849;  in  1855  they  num- 
bered only  28,219. 

So  the  public  secondary  schools  of  France  had, 
in  1855,  in  round  numbers,  49,500  scholars.  The 
total  expenditure  for  these  schools  was  (again  in 
round  numbers)  19,500,000  francs,  or  £780,000. 
The  expenditure  for  the  lycdes  was  £480,000 ;  that 
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for  the  communal  colleges  £300,000.  For  the 
lycies  the  State  contributed  about  £76,000;^  for 
the  communal  colleges,  which  are  municipal  insti- 
tutions, barely  £4000.  The  State  subvention  for 
1855  to  French  secondary  instruction  may  be  put, 
therefore,  at  about  £80,000;  the  municipal  sub- 
vention to  the  communal  colleges  amounted  to 
nearly  the  same  sum.  There  remained  £620,000 
(£216,000  for  the  communal  colleges,  £404,000 
for  the  lyc4es)  to  be  raised  by  the  schools  them- 
selves. The  State  subvention,  exclusive  of  the 
grant  for  scholarships,  gave,  in  1847,^  an  average 
of  28,900  francs  for  each  of  the  54  lyases  then 
existing ;  in  1855,  when  the  lyases  numbered  63, 
the  State  subvention  of  the  year  gave  an  average 
of  but  20,665  fr.  for  each  lycie.  The  aid  was  in- 
sufficient even  with  the  increased  fees  charged,  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  1855  on  the  lyases  outran 
the  total  receipts  by  354,052  francs,  about  £14,160. 
At  the  present  moment  France  has  74'  lyc^es, 
20  more  than  she  had  in  1847,  and  11  more  than 
she  had  in  1855.     She  has  247  communal  colleges, 

1  1,301,908  fr.    for  the  cUpmses  fixes,  and  635,237  fr.  for 
scholarships. 

^  In  this  year  the  subvention  was  1,560,750  fr. 
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59  less  than  she  had  in  1849,  but  three  more  than 
she  had  in  1857.  In  these  schools  she  has  65,832 
scholars ;  32,794  in  the  lydes,  33,038  in  the  com- 
munal colleges.  Thus  the  74  lydes  have  very 
nearly  as  many  pupils  as  all  the  247  communal 
colleges  together.  And  while  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  lydes  tends  to  increase,  and  is  about 
1000  more  this  year  than  last,  in  the  communal 
colleges  it  tends  slightly  to  diminish,  and  is  about 
100  less.  The  State  schools  have  altogether  15,000 
more  scholars  than  in  1855,  a  sign  of  the  advance 
of  the  country  in  prosperity.  The  amount  of 
State  aid  received  by  them  is  much  higher  than  in 
1855,  a  time  of  reduction  and  distress ;  it  reaches, 
including  the  grant  for  State  scholarships,  3,000,000 
of  francs  in  round  numbers,  a  third  more  than  in 
1855,  £120,000  now  to  £80,000  then.  Of  this 
sum  the  lydes  receive  1,900,000  fr.  for  their  fixed 
expenses,  and  868,000  for  bursarships ;  ^  the  com- 
munal colleges  receive  223,000  fr.,  having  received 

^  The  actual  number  of  bursarships  in  the  French  lydes  is 
now  1057,  divided  among  1588  holders.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  ten  colleges  of  Paris  alone,  before  the  Revolution,  had 
1046  bursars,  almost  the  number  of  the  bursarships  for  the 
whole  of  France  at  present. 
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less  than  100,000  fr.  in  1855.  The  mean  rate  of 
grant  to  each  lycie  is  still,  however,  slightly  below 
what  it  was  in  1847,  though  nearly  one -third 
greater  than  the  rate  of  1855.  It  is  intended  to 
place  a  lyc^e  in  every  department  of  France, 
and  five  new  ones  are  at  the  present  time  in 
progress. 


CHAPTEK  III 

GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  TEACHING  STAFF 
OF  THE  FRENCH  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AT 
PRESENT 

Government,  Administration,  and  Organisation  of  the  French 
Secondary  Schools — Ministry  of  Public  Instruction — Im- 
perial Council  of  Public  Instruction — Academic  Councils — 
Departmental  Councils — Inspectors  -  General — Administra- 
tion of  the  French  Lycies — Regulations  as  to  their  Func- 
tionaries and  Professors — Aggregation — The  Normal  School 
— Position  and  Payment  of  Teachers  in  the  French  Lycies. 

He  who  has  seen  one  lycie  or  communal  college 
in  France,  I  will  not  say  has  seen  all,  but  at  any 
rate  may  consider  that  he  can  form  for  himself 
a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  all.  In  all,  the  course 
of  studies  is  very  nearly  the  same,  following  pro- 
grammes drawn  up  by  authority.  In  all,  the 
books  used  are  very  nearly  the  same,  specified  in 
a  list  drawn  up  by  authority.  In  all,  the 
professors   and  principal   functionaries   of  every 
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kind  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  can  be  dismissed  by  him.  In 
all,  the  arrangement  and  training  of  classes,  the 
arrangements  for  boarding,  the  hours  of  work  and 
recreation,  the  means  of  recreation,  the  mode  of 
government,  and  the  whole  system  of  discipline, 
are  the  same. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  head 
of  this  vast  organisation.  His  of&ce,  in  Paris,  has 
six  divisions,  under  himself  and  his  secretary- 
general.  Each  of  these  six  divisions  has  its  chief, 
and  is  divided  into  two  bureaux,  each,  again,  with 
its  head.  First  come  the  three  divisions  for 
superior  instruction,  secondary  instruction,  primary 
instruction.  The  first  bureau  of  each  of  these  is 
for  the  personnel  of  the  branch  of  public  instruction 
administered  by  the  division, — treats,  that  is,  all 
matters  relating  to  persons,  appointments,  and 
studies;  the  second  bureau  is  for  the  matSriel 
and  comjptabilite, — whatever  relates  to  buildings, 
finance,  or  accounts.  The  three  remaining  divi- 
sions have  charge,  one,  of  the  department's  business 
with  the  Institute  and  with  the  public  libraries ; 
another,  of  its  business  with  the  scientific  and 
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literary  establishments  (such  as  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  French  school  at  Athens,  the 
observatories  of  Paris  and  Marseilles,  etc.)  in  con- 
nection with  it ;  the  third,  of  the  expense  of  the 
central  office,  and  of  the  general  revision  of  the 
whole  finance  and  accounts  of  the  department. 
Under  the  Minister's  presidency  is  the  Imperial 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which  in  concert 
with  him  fixes  the  programmes  of  study  in  the 
State  schools  and  the  books  to  be  used  in  them. 
It  is  also  consulted  as  to  the  formation  of  new 
State  schools,  and  as  to  the  whole  legislation  and 
regulation  of  French  public  instruction.  The 
important  measures  which  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced and  passed  for  the  furtherance  of  professional 
instruction,  as  it  is  called, — measures  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  speak  presently, — were  all  of  them 
thus  brought  by  M.  Duruy,  the  present  minister, 
before  the  Council,  and  there  discussed.  Certain 
members  of  the  Council  formerly  proceeded  from 
election ;  in  1852,  under  the  pressure  which 
then  caused,  in  France,  the  strengthening  of  the 
hand  of  government  everywhere,  proposal  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  nomination  by 
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the  President  of  the  Eepublic  was  substituted  for 
election  in  these  cases.  The  Emperor  still  nomi- 
nates on  the  Minister's  proposal ;  but  M.  Duruy's 
disposition  has  certainly  been  rather  to  enlarge 
the  part  of  action  for  others  than  to  keep  all  action 
for  himself;  thus  he  has  lately  given  to  the  func- 
tionaries of  public  instruction,  whom  the  law  of 
1852  gave  him  the  power  to  dismiss  offhand,  the 
security  of  a  committee  of  five,  chosen  out  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  by  whom  the  case 
of  the  functionary  whose  conduct  may  be  in  ques- 
tion is  to  be  examined,  his  defence  heard,  and  the 
merits  of  the  case  reported  on. 

But  the  names  of  the  actual  members  of  the 
Council  guarantee  its  fitness  for  its  functions, 
whether  it  comes  from  election  or  from  nomination. 
The  Minister  is  the  President,  and  M.  de  Eoyer, 
the  Chief  President  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  is 
Vice-President.  The  great  bodies  of  State  are 
represented,  so  is  the  Church,  so  are  the  Protes- 
tants, so  are  the  Jews,  so  is  the  law,  so  is  the 
Institute,  so  are  the  schools,  public  and  private. 
There  are  thirty-two  members,  with  a  secretary ; 
and  among  the  thirty -two,  not  to  speak  of  the 
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great  official  personages,  are  M.  Franck,  M. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,M.  Guigniaut,  M.  Milne-Edwards, 
M.  Michel  Chevalier,  M.  Eavaisson,  M.  Dumas  the 
chemist,  M.  Le  Verrier,  and  M.  Nisard.  It  will 
not  be  disputed  that  these  are  men  whose  opinion 
on  matters  of  instruction  may  with  propriety  and 
advantage  be  asked. 

After  the  Imperial  Council  come  the  Academic 
Councils.  By  the  law  of  1854,  as  I  have  said,  the 
number  of  the  academies,  or  University  centres, 
was  fixed  at  16.  They  are  now,  by  the  addition 
of  academies  for  Savoy  and  Algiers,  18.  This 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  titular  Eector 
of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  the  ordinary  functions 
of  the  rectorate  are  in  this  academy  discharged  by 
the  Vice -Eector.  In  the  other  academies  they 
are  discharged  by  the  Eector,  who  must  have  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  one  of  the  faculties,  and  who 
is  the  head  of  the  superior  and  secondary  instruc- 
tion of  the  departments  which  form  the  district  of 
his  academy,  and  the  president  of  the  academic 
council.  The  main  control  of  primary  instruction, 
including  the  right  of  nominating  the  school- 
masters, was   in  1854,  by  a   change  made   from 
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political  reasons,  but  which  nearly  all  friends  of 
education  condemn,  taken  away  from  the  rectors 
and  given  to  the  prefects.  The  rectors  are 
assisted  by  academy  inspectors,  of  whom  there 
must  be  one  at  least  (at  Paris  by  a  special  rule 
there  are  eight)  for  each  department  comprised  in 
the  academy.  As  there  are  only  17  academies 
for  France,  most  of  them,  of  course,  have  a  district 
of  several  departments ;  the  academic  centre,  the 
residence  of  the  rector  and  the  seat  of  the  faculties, 
is  in  general  placed  in  the  most  important  chief 
town  of  their  departments.  In  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  district  the  academy  inspectors 
exercise  in  fact  the  functions  of  rector,  having  their 
offices  in  the  several  chief  towns,  entering  the  names 
of  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  different  faculties, 
and  inspecting  the  public  schools.  All  their 
reports  on  these  schools  converge,  however,  to  the 
centre  of  the  academy,  to  the  rector's  office ;  and 
from  these  reports,  from  the  reports  of  the 
immediate  authorities  of  the  schools,  and  from  his 
own  inspections,  the  rector  makes  up  the  monthly 
report  which  he  is  bound  to  transmit  to  the 
Minister  in  Paris.     With  the  rector  is  placed,  to 
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form  his  council,  not  only  the  academy  inspectors 
of  his  district,  but  also  the  deans  of  faculties,  and 
seven  other  members  chosen  every  three  years  by 
the  Minister.  These  seven  are  an  archbishop  or 
bishop  from  the  district,  two  ministers  of  the 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish  worship,  two 
members  of  the  magistrature,  and  two  public 
functionaries  or  other  notables  of  the  district. 
The  well-known  M.  Coquerel  is  thus  a  member  of 
the  academic  council  of  Paris,  and  M.  Devienne, 
the  First  President  of  the  Gour  Imp^riaUy  is 
another.  This  council  consists  of  some  30 
members  in  the  academy  of  Paris,  where  the 
academy  inspectors  are  very  numerous ;  in  the 
other  academies  it  consists  of  from  15  to  20 
members.  It  holds  two  sessions  a  year,  lasting 
about  a  fortnight  each,  when  it  receives  reports 
from  the  academy  inspectors  and  deans  of  faculties 
on  the  whole  instruction  of  the  district,  and  deals 
with  all  questions  which  come  before  it  respecting 
the  administration,  finance,  discipline,  or  teaching 
of  the  public  schools. 

There  is  also,  for  each  department  of  France, 
a  Departmental  Council,  of  which  the  prefect  is 
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president,  and  the  academy  inspector,  a  primary 
inspector,  the  bishop  and  an  ecclesiastic  named  by 
him,  a  representative  of  the  Protestant  and  of  the 
Jewish  .communions,  the  chief  law-officer  of  govern- 
ment in  the  department,  a  judge,  and  three  or  four 
members  of  the  Council  General,-^  are  members. 
The  primary  inspector,  the  Protestant  and  Jewish 
representatives,  the  judge,  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  General,  are  named  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  departmental  council 
has  to  do  with  primary  rather  than  secondary 
instruction ;  with  the  public  secondary  schools  it 
does  not  meddle,  but  certain  matters  affecting  the 
private  secondary  schools  come  before  it  from  the 
academic  authority,  with  appeal  to  the  Imperial 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  Paris.  Of  these 
matters  I  shall  speak  by  and  by.  The  depart- 
mental council  meets  twice  a  month. 

Besides  the  Minister,  the  Imperial  Council,  and 
the  academic  authorities,  six  inspectors -general 
have  special  superintendence  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion.     Three  of  these  inspectors  are  for  letters, 

^  The  Council  General  is  an  elective  body  consisting  of  the 
notables  of  the  department. 
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three  for  sciences;  every  year  they  are  sent  by 
the  Minister  on  tours  of  inspection,  and  they 
visit  the  lyc4es,  the  more  important  communal 
colleges,  and  a  certain  number  of  private  secondary 
schools. 

Now  I  come  to  the  lyc4es  themselves.  Their 
administration,  properly  so  called,  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  provisor,  a  censor,  and  a  steward,  who  them- 
selves take  no  part  in  the  teaching,  but  who  admit 
the  scholars,  correspond  with  the  parents,  keep 
the  accounts,  manage  all  the  household  economy, 
superintend  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  each 
member  of  the  establishment,  and  maintain  the 
discipline.  There  are  also  two  or  more  chaplains, 
and  the  great  lyc6es  of  Paris,  which  receive  a  very 
large  number  of  boarders,  have  also  a  certain 
number  of  officers,  with  the  title  of  General 
Superintendents,  attached  to  the  governing  body. 
To  all  French  lyc6es  is  attached  a  Council  of 
Administration,  revising  the  conduct  of  their 
business  affairs,  and  each  academy  has  a  Com- 
mission of  Health,  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
sanitary  interests  of  the  establishments  of  public 
instruction  in  the  academic  district.  A  Central 
T 
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Commission  of  Health  exists  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  Paris  lyc4es.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
governing  and  administering  body  in  a  French 
lyde  consists  of  these  three  functionaries, — the 
proviseur,  who  is  the  chief  of  all,  the  censeur,  and 
the  konoTm  or  steward.  Then  come  the  teachers, 
professors  of  different  degrees  of  rank.  Then 
the  mait7xs  rSpititeurs,  on  whom  falls  the  task  of 
that  constant  supervision  of  the  boys  out  of  class 
hours,  for  which  French  schools  have  with  us  in 
England  such  a  notoriety.  The  professors  give 
their  lessons  and  are  then  free  to  depart.  They 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  boys 
out  of  school  hours.  The  maitres  r4p^titeurs,  or 
maitres  d'dtude  as  they  are  more  generally  called, 
— the  ushers,  as  we  should  call  them, — are 
with  the  boys,  when  they  are  preparing  their 
lessons,  and  at  their  meals,  and  at  their  recrea- 
tion, and  in  their  dormitories.  The  highest  class 
of  these  ushers  assists  the  boys  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  lessons ;  a  lower  and  far  larger  class 
is  inadequate  for  this  task  of  tutor,  and  is  simply 
charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  and 
reporting. 


I 
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All  these  functionaries,  from  the  jproviseur  to 
the  maitre  d'Mvde,  are  nominated  by  the  minister. 
The  proviseuT  and  the  rector,  indeed,  present  for 
the  minister's  acceptance  candidates  for  the  post 
of  maitre  d'6tude  and  of  teacher  of  the  lower  classes 
in  the  communal  colleges ;  and  the  rector  has  to 
keep  a  record  of  service  and  seniority  among  the 
professors  in  the  lyc4es  of  his  academy,  which  record, 
no  doubt,  guides  the  minister  in  making  his 
nomination.  Still  the  mass  of  patronage  vested 
in  the  minister  must  appear  to  our  eyes  extra- 
ordinary. But  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  law  in 
France  has  imposed  conditions  on  the  minister's 
exercise  of  his  patronage  which  inevitably  keep  it 
within  strict  bounds.  As  the  rector  must  be  a 
doctor  in  some  faculty,  and  the  academy-inspector 
must  be  a  licentiate  (intermediate  between  a 
bachelor  and  a  doctor,  and  answering  to  our 
master),  so  each  fimctionary  of  the  lycde,  from  the 
p^oviseur  to  the  maitre  d'Stude  must  present  some 
guarantee  of  intellectual  capacity.  The  proviseur 
must  be  a  licentiate.  The  maitre  d'Miide  must  be 
a  bachelor  of  letters  or  sciences.  But  it  is  for  the 
professor's  office  that  the  most  stringent  security 
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is  required.  To  be  a  full  professor  {jprofesseur 
titulaire)  the  title  of  agrdg4  de  lyc6e  is  necessary. 
We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  this  in  England. 
It  is  not  a  university  grade  but  a  special  certifi- 
cate or  diploma.  The  examination  for  it  requires 
the  possession  of  a  university  grade,  and  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  the  intended  professor's  teaching. 
The  title  exists  for  superior  instruction  also ;  there 
are  agHgh  de  fdculU  as  well  as  agr4g4s  de  lyc4e ; 
to  be  full  professor  in  a  faculty,  indeed,  guarantees 
beyond  the  agrdgation  (for  example,  the  rank  of 
doctor  or  of  member  of  the  Institute)  are  demanded ; 
but  even  to  be  acting  professor  (^rq/esse^^r  swppUant) 
in  a  faculty,  the  title  of  agr6g4  in  that  faculty 
must  be  obtained ;  and  to  obtain  it  the  candidate 
has  to  pass  a  strict  examination  in  the  matters 
which  he  will  have  to  teach. 

The  agrdg4s  de  lyc4e  are  of  seven  orders,  corre- 
sponding to  the  kinds  of  instruction  given  in  the 
lyc6es.  There  are  agrdgds  for  the  classes  of  mathe- 
matics, of  natural  sciences,  of  philosophy,  of  higher 
classics,  of  lower  classics,  of  history  and  geography, 
of  modern  languages.  To  be  an  agregS  for  any  one 
of  them  the  candidate  must  be  twenty-five  years 
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old,  and  must  have  had  five  years'  practice  of 
teaching  in  a  public  or  private  school.  A  certain 
maturity  and  experience  are  thus  ensured  at  the 
outset.  Then  the  intending  agHg6  for  the  classes 
of  mathematics  must  possess  the  degree  of  licenti- 
ate of  mathematics,  and  that  of  licentiate  either  of 
physics  or  of  natural  sciences ;  for  the  classes  of 
natural  sciences  the  same ;  for  the  classes  of  philo- 
sophy, the  degree  of  licentiate  of  letters  (master  of 
arts),  and  that  of  bachelor  of  sciences ;  for  the 
higher  classical  division,  the  degree  of  licentiate  of 
letters ;  for  the  lower,  the  same ;  for  the  classes  of 
geography  and  history,  the  same;  for  those  of 
modern  languages,  a  certificate  of  fitness  (obtained 
only  after  examination)  to  teach  them. 

These  preliminary  securities  being  taken,  the 
candidates  undergo  a  written  examination.  If 
they  fail  in  the  written  examination  they  are 
rejected.  If  they  pass  in  it,  they  proceed  to  a  vivd 
voce  one.  In  every  case  the  examination  is  based 
on  the  programme  of  the  classes  for  which  the 
candidate  wishes  to  become  agr^g6,  and  the  oral 
examination  includes  one  or  more  lessons  delivered 
as  if  to  a  class.     The  programmes  of  the  different 
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classes  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  fixed  by  author- 
ity. I  will  just  mention  in  passing  what  the 
candidate  for  the  classes  supSrieures  de  lettres 
(higher  classical  division)  has  to  do.  His  paper- 
work consists  of  a  piece  of  Latin  verse,  a  piece  of 
translation  from  French  into  Greek  and  Latin,  a 
piece  of  translation  from  Greek  into  French,  a 
Latin  essay  and  a  French  essay,  one  on  a  philo- 
sophical the  other  on  a  literary  subject,  and  a 
piece  of  translation  into  French  from  a  modern 
language,  English  or  German.  In  his  vivd  voce  he 
has  to  correct  aloud  two  exercises  of  boys  in  the 
higher  classical  division  of  a  lycde,  to  translate  with 
full  comments  and  explanations  a  passage  from  a 
Latin  and  Greek  author  read  in  the  lyc4es,  and  to 
comment  on  a  passage  from  one  of  the  French 
classics  read  there.  He  has  also  to  translate  a 
passage  from  an  English  or  German  book.  Finally, 
he  has  to  give,  as  if  to  a  class,  a  lesson  on  either 
grammar,  classical  literature,  philosophy,  history, 
or  modern  languages,  at  his  own  choice. 

Having  proved  his  fitness  by  his  examination, 
the  candidate  is  then  nominated  professor  in  a 
class  of  the  order  for  which  he  has  obtained  the 
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title  of  agregL  But  he  cannot  be  employed  in  a 
class  of  another  order  without  obtaining  by  ex- 
amination the  title  of  agr^g6  for  that  class ;  thus 
an  agrdg6  for  the  higher  classical  division  cannot 
be  employed  in  a  mathematical  class  or  a  class 
for  natural  sciences,  nor  can  an  dgr^gd  for  the 
lower  classical  division  be  employed  in  the  higher. 
The  spectacle  so  often  seen  in  English  schools  of 
a  classical  master  teaching,  without  any  real 
acquaintance  with  his  subject,  mathematics,  or 
modern  languages,  or  history,  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
France. 

The  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  {icole  Normale 
Swp4rieure)  can  hold  the  place  of  professor  without 
being  agrdg6s ;  but  they  cannot  hold  the  more  im- 
portant and  better  paid  post  ofprofesseur  titulaire 
without  this  test,  they  can  only  be  divisional,^ 
acting,  or  assistant  professors  {professeurs  divi- 
sionnaires,  suppleants,  or  adjoints.)  And  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Normal  School  are  in  themselves 
a  test,  and  a  very  strict  one,  of  the  fitness  of  its 
pupils  for  their  business.     I   have  already  men- 

^  The  full  professor  (professeur  titulaire)  has  the  class ;  the 
class,  if  large,  is  divided,  and  the  divisional  professor  has  charge 
of  a  division,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  class. 
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tioned  this  admirable  institution ;  it  enjoys  a 
deserved  celebrity  out  of  France  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  nowhere  else  does  there  exist  anything 
quite  like  it.  Decreed  by  the  revolutionary 
Government,  and  set  to  work  by  that  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  it  had  two  periods  of  difficulty, — one 
under  the  Eestoration,  when  it  attracted  hostility 
as  a  nest  of  liberalism,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
abate  its  importance  by  substituting  for  one  central 
Normal  School  several  local  ones;  another  after 
the  revolution  of  February,  when  the  grant  to  it 
was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  number  of  its  pupils 
fell  off.  But  it  has  now  recovered  its  grants  and 
its  numbers,  and  few  institutions  in  France  are  so 
rooted  in  the  public  esteem.  Its  main  function  is 
to  form  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  It  has 
two  divisions ;  one  literary,  the  other  scientific. 
Its  pupils  at  present  number  110;  they  are  all 
bursars,  holding  a  scholarship  of  £40  a  year,  which 
entirely  provides  for  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
The  course  is  a  three  years'  one;  but  a  certain 
number  of  the  best  pupils  are  retained  for  a  fourth 
and  fifth  year;  these,  however,  are  lost  to  the 
secondary  schools,  being  prepared  for  the  doctorate 
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and  for  the  posts  of  superior  instruction,  such  as 
the  professorships  in  the  faculties. 

Every  Englishman  who  has  been  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  must  in  France  remark  with  surprise 
that  institutions  like  these  universities  of  ours, 
taking  a  young  man  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  and  continuing  his  education,  with  the 
shelter  of  a  considerable,  though  modified,  control 
and  discipline  till  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four,  seem  to  be  there,  for  laymen,  quite  wanting. 
It  is  true  that  in  France,  as  in  Germany,  there  is 
a  superior  instruction,  a  faculty  instruction,  much 
more  complete  than  ours,  and  that  our  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are,  in  fact,  as  Signer  Matteucci,  who 
had  studied  them  well,  said  to  me  at  Turin,  not 
establishments  of  superior  instruction  at  all,  but 
simply  hauts  lycdes.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  not  a  better  organised 
superior  instruction ;  still  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
in  prolonging  a  young  man's  term  of  tuition  and 
prolonging  it  under  discipline,  instead  of  his  being 
thrown  at  large  on  the  life  of  a  great  city,  Paris  or 
London,  where  he  follows  lectures,  are  invaluable, 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  foreigners  may  find 
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most  to  envy  in  English  education.  But  it  must 
be  remarked  that  there  are  great  government 
schools  in  France  which  in  some  measure  perform 
the  part  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  supply 
yearly  a  body  of  laymen  whose  intellectual  training 
has  been  prolonged,  under  stringent  discipline,  for 
several  years  beyond  boyhood ;  a  body  sufficient, 
even  in  itself,  to  keep  society  fed  in  the  several 
departments  of  practice  and  knowledge  with  a 
number  of  intellectually  trained  men  of  a  high 
order,  and  to  preserve  the  intellectual  level  from 
sinking.  The  Polytechnic  School,  which  trains 
civil  as  well  as  military  engineers  for  the  State,  the 
Ecole  ForestUre  (School  of  Woodcraft),  the  Ecole 
Imp^riale  des  Charles,  the  IJcole  Frangaise  d'AtMnes, 
are  all  of  them  establishments  discharging  this 
function.  But  the  chief  of  the  establishments 
which  discharge  it  is  the  Ecole  Normale  Sup6rieure, 
This  school  is  in  the  Kue  d'Ulm,  in  the  old  school 
quarter  of  Paris  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
where  the  Sorbonne,  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  lyc4es  and  centres  of  instruction,  secondary 
and  superior,  are  still  to  be  found.  The  building 
is  large  and  handsome,  something  like  one  of  the 
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more  modern  colleges  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  it 
has  chapel,  library,  and  garden ;  the  tricolour  flag 
waves  over  the  entrance  to  it.  Everything  is  beauti- 
fully neat  and  well  kept ;  the  life  in  common  which 
economy  compels  these  great  public  establish- 
ments, in  France,  severely  to  practise,  has, — when 
its  details  are  precisely  and  perfectly  attended  to, 
and  when,  as  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  the  resources 
allow  a  certain  finish  and  comfort  much  beyond 
the  strict  necessary  of  the  barrack  or  hospital, — 
a  more  imposing  effect  for  the  eye  than  the  arrange- 
ments of  college  rooms,  though  I  am  far  from 
saying  the  life  in  college  rooms  is  not  preferable. 
The  pupils,  even  here,  sleep  in  large  dormitories, 
but  the  beds  are  screened  from  one  another  by 
partitions  stopping  short  of  the  ceiling,  in  the 
fashion  adopted  in  some  of  the  more  recent 
Normal  Schools  for  our  primary  teachers  here  in 
England ;  each  student  has  thus  a  small  chamber 
to  himself. 

Last  year  344  candidates  presented  themselves 
for  35  vacancies,  and  these  candidates  were  all 
picked  men.  To  compete,  a  youth  must  in  the 
first  place  be  over  18  years  of  age  and  under  24, 
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must  produce  a  medical  certificate  that  he  has 
no  bodily  infirmity  unfitting  him  for  the  function 
of  teacher,  and  a  good-conduct  certificate  from  his 
school.  He  must  enter  into  an  engagement  to 
devote  himself,  if  admitted,  for  10  years  to  the 
service  of  public  instruction,  and  he  must  hold  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  if  he  is  a  candidate  iii 
the  literary  section  of  the  school,  of  bachelor  of 
sciences  if  in  the  scientific.  He  then  undergoes  a 
preliminary  examination,  which  is  held  at  the 
same  time  at  the  centre  of  each  academy  throughout 
France.  This  examination  weeds  the  candidates ; 
those  who  pass  through  it  come  up  to  Paris  for  a 
final  examination  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  those 
who  do  best  in  this  final  examination  are  admitted 
to  the  vacant  scholarships.  A  bare  list  of  sub- 
jects of  examination  is  never  very  instructive ; 
the  reader  will  better  understand  what  the  final 
examination  is,  if  I  say  that  the  candidates  are  the 
very  dlite  of  the  lyc6es,  who  in  the  highest  classes 
of  these  lydes  have  gone  through  the  course  of 
instruction,  literary  or  scientific,  there  prescribed. 
In  the  scientific  section  of  the  Normal  School,  the 
first   year's   course  comprehends   the   differential 
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and  integral  calculus,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
what  advanced  progress  in  the  pupil  such  a  course 
implies.  By  a  favour  which  has  been  very  rarely 
accorded  even  to  authorised  inquirers,  and  for 
which  I  am  very  grateful,  I  was  permitted  to  be 
present  at  several  of  the  lessons  of  the  school,  and 
I  can  answer  for  the  preparation  and  attention  of 
the  pupils,  and  for  the  excellence  of  the  teaching. 
Better  lessons  than  those  which  I  heard  on 
Lucretius's  account  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  on 
some  chapters  of  Thucydides,  and  on  the  Femmes 
Savantes  of  Moli^re,  better,  whether  as  respects  the 
lecturer's  performance  or  the  students',  I  really 
cannot  imagine.  I  also  heard  a  mathematical 
lesson ;  on  the  merits  of  such  a  lesson  I  am 
unfortunately, — and  it  is  a  misfortune  I  had 
continually  to  regret  while  discharging  my  errand, 
— ^most  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion ;  but  here 
too  I  could  see  and  admire  the  evident  easy 
mastery  of  the  lecturer  over  his  subject,  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  went,  his  constant  and  dexterous 
use  of  the  blackboard ;  while  his  hearers  seemed 
all  to  be  held  in  hand,  and  to  follow  with  a  quick- 
ness and  adroitness  answering  to  his  own.     In  the 
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third  year  there  is  a  division  in  the  scientific 
section,  some  pupils  giving  their  chief  study  to 
pure  mathematics  and  astronomy,  others  to  physics 
and  natural  sciences. 

I  found,  as  I  have  said,  110  pupils  in  the  Normal 
School,  all  bursars ;  commoners,  to  use  our  expres- 
sion, are  not  received.  For  these  110  students 
there  are,  besides  the  director-general  and  a  director 
of  scientific  studies  and  another  of  literary  studies, 
23  professors,  or  maitres  des  confirences,  as  in  this 
institution  they  are  called.  The  professors  are 
pretty  equally  divided  between  letters  and  sciences. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the 
scientific  section  told  me  that  in  this  section  they 
were  a  little  under-ofi&cered,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  if  certain  of  the  scientific  lectures,  which 
the  students  now  have  to  go  to  the  Sorbonne  to 
hear,  where  the  wants  of  the  audience  are  not  the 
same  as  theirs,  could  be  given  at  the  school  itself, 
and  by  professors  of  the  school.  This  really  was 
the  only  drawback  I  could  hear  of  to  the  complete 
efficiency  of  the  school,  and  this,  of  course,  was  due 
to  the  common  cause  of  such  drawbacks,  want  of 
funds.      The   cost   of  the   school   last   year   was 
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307,610  fr.;  in  round  numbers,  £12,300.  The 
library,  laboratory,  and  collections  seemed  to  me 
excellent. 

The  pupils  have  half-yearly  examinations,  and 
they  are  practised  to  some  extent,  and,  under  the 
present  Minister,  M.  Duruy,  more  than  ever  before, 
in  the  lyc4es  of  Paris.  The  teaching  of  the 
professors  keeps  always  in  view  the  scholastic 
destination  of  their  hearers.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  year's  course  the  student  who  has  passed 
through  it  with  distinction  is  authorised  to  present 
himself  at  once  for  aggregation.  Five  years'  school 
practice,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  required  of 
other  candidates.  The  less  distinguished  student 
is  at  once  nominated  to  a  lycde,  but  to  the  post  of 
assistant  professor  only,  not  of  full  professor ;  after 
one  year's  service  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor he  may  present  himself  for  aggregation. 

I  have  been  somewhat  minute  in  describing 
how  the  body  of  professors  in  the  French  public 
schools  is  formed,  because  the  best  feature  of  these 
schools  seems  to  me  to  be  their  thoroughly  trained 
and  tested  staff  of  professors.  They  are  far  better 
paid  than  the  corresponding  body  of  teachers  in 
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Italj;  they  have  a  far  more  recognised  and 
satisfactory  position  than  the  corresponding  hody 
of  teachers  in  England.  The  latter  are,  no  doubt, 
better  paid ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  head 
masters  of  the  great  schools,  who  hold  a  position 
apart,  who  need  eminent  aptitudes  for  other  things 
besides  teaching,  and  who  are  very  few  in  number, 
they  form  no  hierarchy,  have  no  position,  are 
saddled,  to  balance  their  being  better  paid,  with 
boarding-house  cares,  have  little  or  no  time  for 
study,  and  no  career  before  them.  A  French 
professor  has  his  three,  four,  or  five  hours'  work 
a  day  in  lessons  and  conferences,  and  then  he  is 
free ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  discipline  or 
religious  teaching  of  the  lycde,  he  has  not  to  live 
in  its  precincts ;  he  finishes  his  teaching  and  then 
he  leaves  the  lyc6e  and  its  cares  behind  him 
altogether.  The  provisor,  the  censor,  the  chaplains, 
the  superintendents,  have  the  business  of  govern- 
ment and  direction,  and  they  are  chosen  on  the 
ground  of  their  aptitude  for  it.  A  young  man 
wishing  to  follow  a  profession  which  keeps  him  in 
contact  with  intellectual  studies  and  enables  him 
to   continue  them,  but  who  has   no  call  and  no 
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talent  for  the  trying  post  of  teacher,  governor, 
pastor,  and  man  of  business  all  in  one,  will  hesitate 
before  he  becomes  a  master  in  an  English  public 
school,  but  he  may  very  well  become  a  professor  in 
a  French  one.  Accordingly  the  service  of  public 
instruction  in  France  attracts  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  intellectual  force  of  the  country  than 
in  England.  At  the  head  of  the  Normal  School 
which  I  have  just  been  describing  is  M.  Nisard, 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  the  author 
of  a  well-known  history  of  French  literature ;  the 
director  of  the  scientific  studies  is  M.  Pasteur,  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  the  first 
chemists  in  Europe.  Among  the  maitres  cles 
conferences  is  M.  Gaston  Boissier,  whose  name 
English  readers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  will 
recall  as  the  author  of  some  excellent  articles  on 
Eoman  history  which  lately  appeared  there;  M. 
Boissier  is  also  one  of  the  professors  at  the  Lyc^e 
Charlemagne.  In  the  scientific  section  is  M. 
Hermite,  whose  name  every  mathematician  knows ; 
M.  Hermite  is  a  member  of  the  Institute.  But 
besides  names  thus  widely  known,  the  professorate 
of  the  Normal  School  and  lycdes  abounds  in  names 
U 
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honourably  known  in  their  own  country  as  those 
of  men  of  mark  and  honourable  performance  or 
honourable  promise  in  their  several  departments 
of  sciences  or  literature;  such  are  the  names  (I 
quote  almost  at  random)  of  MM.  Briot,  Berger, 
Benard,  Jules  Girard,  Etienne.  Two  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modern  Frenchmen,  M.  Cousin  and  M. 
Yillemain,  were  originally  professors  in  the  French 
public  schools;  they  were  both,  also,  Ministers 
of  Public  Instruction.  M.  Duruy,  the  present 
Minister,  was  a  professor,  an  author  of  a  very  good 
school-book,  and  an  inspector.  M.  Taine  and  M. 
Pr^vost-Paradol,  personages  so  important  in  the 
French  literature  of  the  present  day,  were  both 
of  them  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Normal  School. 
It  is  clear  that  this  abundance  of  eminent  names 
gives  dignity  and  consideration  to  the  profession  of 
public  teaching  in  France  ;  it  tends  to  keep  it  fully 
supplied,  and  with  men  who  carry  weight  with  the 
pupils  they  teach,  and  command  their  intellectual 
respect.  And  this  is  a  very  important  advantage. 
The  salary  of  a  professor  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  fixed  part  and  the  eventual  part,  as  they 
are  called.     The  fixed  salary  of  a  full  professor  is, 
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at  Paris,  4500,  4000,  and  3500  fr.,  according  to  the 
division  in  which  the  professor  is  placed ;  in  the 
departments,  2400,  2200,  and  2000  fr.^  The  fixed 
salary  of  a  divisional  professor  is  in  Paris  1800  fr. 
or  1200  fr. ;  in  the  departments  it  is  1200  fr.  The 
eventual  salary  used  to  be  formed  by  taking  nine 
hundredths  of  the  fee  for  board  and  schooling  paid 
by  each  boarder,  and  five-tenths  of  the  fee  paid  for 
schooling  by  each  day  boy.  The  sum  obtained  by 
taking  these  fractions  was  in  every  lyc4e  divided 
between  the  censor  and  the  professors,  and  the 
share  received  by  each  was  the  eventual  part  of 
his  salary.^  But  since  1862  the  traitement  4ven- 
tuel  has  been  fixed  at  a  uniform  sum  of  3000  fr. 
for  professors  in  Paris ;  for  those  in  the  depart- 
ments it  is  more  than  one  half  less.  A  professor 
also  receives  certain  fees  for  examinations  and 
conferences,  and  often  he  gives  a  certain  number 
of  private  lectures.  I  was  informed  that  from  all 
these  sources  the  income  of  an  able  Paris  professor 

^  There  may  be  in  Paris  30  professors  at  the  first-named  rate 
at  a  time,  35  at  the  second,  any  number  at  the  third.  In  the 
departments,  133  at  the  first  rate,  the  same  number  at  the 
second,  any  number  at  the  third. 

^  Formerly  the  divisional  professors  had  no  share  in  the 
traitement  eventuel,  but  they  are  now  admitted  to  a  share  in  it. 
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of  the  first  rank  in  his  calling  reached  very  nearly 
10,000  fr.  (£400)  a  year.  For  my  own  part  I  would 
sooner  have  this,  with  the  freedom  and  leisure  a 
French  professor  has  with  it,  than  £800  a  year  as 
one  of  the  under  masters  of  a  public  school  in 
England. 

The  divisional  professors  are  poorly  paid,  especi- 
ally those  in  the  departments,  but  it  is  to  be  said 
that  their  condition  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  of 
passage  only ;  they  are  on  their  road  to  the  aggre- 
gation and  the  post  of  full  professor.  Meanwhile 
they,  too,  may  turn  their  spare  hours  to  account 
for  the  benefit  of  their  income. 

The  position  of  the  great  body  of  the  maitres 
cUdhide  or  maitres  r6p6titeurs  is  more  discouraging. 
They  are  extremely  numerous;  the  system  of 
supervision  practised  in  the  French  schools  makes 
it  necessary  that  they  should  be  so,  and  their 
number  of  course  renders  it  impossible  that  they 
should  be  well  paid,  or  that  many  of  them  should 
rise  to  the  higher  posts  of  the  profession.  Some 
of  them  rise ;  and  distinguished  men  have  begun 
their  career  in  the  post  of  usher.  While  super- 
intending the  Mudes,  or  workrooms  in  which  the 
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boys  prepare  their  lessons,  the  usher  may  be  carry- 
ing on  his  own  studies  for  the  aggregation,  for 
which  a  five  years'  practice  in  teaching  is  one  of 
the  preliminary  conditions,  and  service  as  an  usher, 
even  of  the  humblest  grade,  counts.  To  rise  in 
this  way  through  the  aggregation  to  the  professor- 
ate is  of  course  in  theory  the  true  career  of  the 
usher;  the  majority  of  them,  however,  fail  to 
achieve  it,  and  their  regular  line  of  promotion  is 
to  become  regents  in  a  communal  college.  There 
are  three  classes  of  them — aspirants,  second-class 
ushers,  first-class  ushers.  An  aspirant  must  be  18 
years  old,  and  must  "have  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  or  sciences ;  a  second-class  usher  must  have 
served  for  a  year  as  aspirant ;  a  first-class  one  must 
have  served  a  year  in  the  second  class,  and  that, 
if  he  has  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  or  sciences, 
is  sufiicient ;  if  he  has  not  this  degree,  he  must 
have  served  in  the  second  class  five  years,  three  of 
them  in  the  same  lyc^e.  The  higher  order  of  ushers 
may  hold  the  post  of  master  in  the  lowest  or  ele- 
mentary division  of  the  school,  or  may  be  employed 
to  supply  the  place  of  an  absent  professor ;  they 
also  may  act  the  part  of  tutor  by  explaining  to  the 
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boys  in  their  6tvde  any  difficulty  in  their  lessons, 
and  by  helping  them  forward  with  them.  Of 
course  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school  an  ordinary 
maitre  dJ6tude  has  not  the  attainments  necessary 
for  such  a  task  as  this.  An  usher  acting  as  master 
receives  in  Paris  about  £60  a  year,  in  the  depart- 
ments from  £40  to  £50 ;  the  three  grades  of  ushers 
not  in  charge  of  forms  receive  from  £30  to  £50  in 
Paris,  from  £25  to  £40  in  the  departments.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  they  have  in  the  lyc4e  their 
board  and  lodging  free,  and  those  of  them  who, 
being  masters  of  the  lower  forms,  are  not  re- 
quired to  live  in  the  lyc6e,  have  an  allowance 
of  about  £20  a  year  towards  their  board  and 
lodging. 

The  Paris  lycdes  no  doubt  get  the  best  of  the 
maitres  r6p6titeurs,  and  employ  those  of  the  highest 
grade;  I  was  struck  with  the  generally  decent 
address  and  appearance  of  those  whom  I  saw  there, 
and  everywhere  I  was  inclined  to  wonder  that  for 
such  a  post  at  such  a  stipend  the  schools  could 
supply  themselves  as  well  as  they  did.  Of  course 
it  is  not  easy  to  induce  the  authorities  to  own  that 
the  maitre  (I6tiide,  who  is  such  an  indispensable 
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ingredient  in  that  system  of  constant  supervision 
which  they  think  necessary,  is  and  must  be  a  weak 
part  in  it,  and  a  stranger  has  few  means  of  pene- 
trating in  such  a  matter  below  the  surface ;  but  I 
am  inchned  to  think,  chiefly,  I  own,  from  what  I 
have  heard  from  English  boys  brought  up  in  French 
schools,  that  among  these  many  maitres  d'Stude 
there  is  a  large  stagnating  mass  in  which  there  is 
much  corruption  and  much  mischief,  and  that  from 
this  mass  a  great  deal  that  is  noxious  distils  among 
the  boys  they  are  set  to  overlook,  though  perhaps 
the  contempt  with  which  the  boys  are  apt  to  regard 
the  usher  makes  his  influence  for  harm  somewhat 
less  than  it  might  otherwise  be.  The  boys  who 
spoke  with  disgust  and  contempt  of  the  body  of 
maitres  didtude  spoke,  I  must  add,  with  great  respect 
of  that  of  professors. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  the  governing  and 
teaching  staff  in  a  French  public  school,  I  must 
add  that  their  nomenclature  in  a  communal  college 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  a  lyde.  The 
director  of  a  communal  college  is  called  the  prin- 
cipal, not  the  provisory  the  masters  are  called 
regents,  not  professors.     The  principal  must   have 
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the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  so  must  the  regents ; 
in  those  colleges  which  give  the  full  course 
of  secondary  instruction,  the  regents  charged 
with  the  higher  parts  of  this  course  must  be 
licentiates. 


CHAPTEE  lY 


MATTERS  TAUGHT  IN  THE  FRENCH  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Divisions  and  Classes  in  a  French  Lyc6e — Matters 
taught  in  each  Class. 

After  the  teachers  I  come  to  the  matters  taught. 
The  programme  of  the  French  public  schools  is,  as 
I  have  said,  fixed  by  authority ;  the  arrangement 
of  classes  and  studies  is  the  same  in  all.  A  lyc6e 
has  three  divisions — an  elementary  division,  a 
grammar  division,  and  a  superior  division  called 
often  division  for  humanities.  The  classes,  unlike 
those  in  our  great  public  schools,  have  for  their 
highest  class  not  a  sixth  but  a  first  The  lowest 
class  is  the  classe  de  huitidme ;  boys  are  admitted 
to  it  very  young,  as  young  as  seven  years  of  age,  if 
they  can  read  and  write ;  but  even  before  this  class 
the   lyc4es  are  authorised   to  place  a  preparatory 
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class,  not  numbered,  in  which  the  instruction  given 
is  mainly  that  of  primary  schools,^  and  does  not 
include  Latin.  Here  children  of  six  years  of  age 
are  admitted.  The  very  good  exercise  of  learning 
by  heart  from  the  classics  of  the  mother  tongue 
begins  even  in  this  preparatory  class,  and  is  con- 
tinued to  the  top  of  the  school.  Latin  begins  in 
the  dasse  de  huitUme,  and  is  carried  further  in 
septUme.  After  septUme  begins  another  di\ision, 
that  of  grammar.  It  is  obvious  that  when  boys 
are  admitted  at  six  or  seven  years  old  a  serious 
examination  at  entrance  is  out  of  place ;  but  after 
the  elementary  division  a  boy's  access  to  each 
division  is  guarded  by  an  examination,  which 
turns,  of  course,  on  the  matters  taught  him  in  the 
division  he  is  leaving.  The  lowest  class  in  the 
division  of  grammar  is  sixUme,  the  sixth  form  in 
the  school,  according  to  the  French  way  of  reckon- 
ing. Here  begins  Greek,  and  also  the  study  of 
the  modern  languages.  These  may  be  English, 
German,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  according  to  the 
wants   of  the   localities   and  the  wishes  of  the 

^  Primary  instruction  may  be  given  by  a  primary  school- 
master, but  he  must  hold,  unless  he  has  the  degree  of  bachelor, 
the  full  certificate  of  a  primary  teacher. 
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parents,  France  having  a  frontier  either  in  contact 
or  in  close  proximity  with  all  these  languages. 
It  may  wound  an  Englishman's  vanity  to  find  that 
the  pre-eminence  given  in  the  schools  of  his  own 
country  to  French  is  not  given  in  France  to 
Enghsh;  in  the  lyc4es  of  Paris,  German  and 
English  pretty  nearly  divide  the  pupils,  the  advan- 
tage resting,  however,  with  German ;  partly  be- 
cause this  is  the  native  language  of  important 
provinces  of  France ;  partly  because  it  is  of  more 
use  to  military  students,  which  many  boys  in 
the  lydes  are  going  to  be ;  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  in  the  scientific  and  intellectual  movement 
of  Europe  at  present  England  counts  for  so  little 
and  Germany  for  so  much.  In  Germany,  where 
French  is  obligatory,  as  with  us,  in  the  schools, 
and  where  English  is  optional,  one  cannot  hear 
without  a  little  mortification  the  two  languages 
classified  as,  the  one,  the  Handel- Sjprachej  the  other, 
the  Cultur-Sprache ;  English  is  the  Handel-S;prache, 
learnt  for  mere  material  and  business  purposes; 
the  Cultur-Sprache,  learnt  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mind  and  spirit,  is  French. 

Drawing  and  singing  are  likewise  obligatory 
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matters  of  instruction  in  the  Frenph  lyc6es,  and 
are  not  paid  for  as  extras.  Two  hours  a  week  are, 
on  an  average,  given  to  each.  Drawing  is  taught 
as  a  matter  of  science,  not  of  amusement,  and  the 
pupil  is  carried  through  a  strict  course  from  outline 
up  to  ornament  and  model  drawing. 

The  fifth  class  (classe  de  cinquUme)  reads  our  old 
friend  Cornelius  Nepos,  but  it  reads  also  authors 
not  much,  I  think,  in  use  in  our  schools — Justin, 
^lian,  and  Lucian.  The  division  of  lessons  is  the 
same  here  and  in  the  sixth  class ;  ten  classes,  as 
they  are  called,  a  week,  and  two  hours  of  singing, 
one  of  drawing,  and  two  of  gymnastics.-^  A  class 
lasts  two  hours ;  so  this  gives  (not  counting  gym- 
nastics) 24  hours  of  lessons  in  the  week.  The 
classes  are  thus  divided :  seven  classes  and  a  half 
(15  hours)  for  classics ;  one  class  (two  hours)  for 
history  and  geography;  two  half  classes  (two  hours) 
for  modern  languages;  one  half  class  (one  hour) 
for  arithmetic.  The  weekly  number  of  classes 
remains  the  same  all  through  the  school ;  but  the 
proportion  of  time  given  to  classics  and  to  other 

^  'Gymnastics  form  part  of  the  regular  course  in  the  lycees, 
and  are  not  charged  for  as  extras. 
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subjects  varies,  and  so  does  the  amount  of  additional 
lessons. 

In  quatrUme,  the  head  form  of  the  grammar 
division,  Latin  prosody  in  the  classical  instruc- 
tion, geometry  in  the  scientific,  appear  as  new 
subjects.  An  hour  less  is  in  this  form  given  to 
classics,  an  hour  more  to  mathematics.  An  hour 
more  than  in  the  two  forms  below  is  here  given 
to  drawing. 

Another  divisional  examination,  and  the  boy 
passes  into  humanities.  Of  the  division  stcpdrieure 
(humanities),  the  lowest  class  is  troisiSme.  Here 
Latin  verse  begins,  and  here,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  school.  Homer  appears.  Among  the  books 
read  in  extracts  by  this  form,  and  not  commonly 
read,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  our  schools,  I  noticed 
Terence,  Isocrates,  Plutarch's  Morals,  and  the  Greek 
Fathers.  Mathematics  now  get  four  hours  a  week, 
history,  which  we  have  just  seen  dividing  its  class 
with  geography,  gets  the  whole  two  hours;  geo- 
graphy and  modern  languages  become  additional 
lessons,  the  first  with  one  hour  a  week,  the  second 
with  two.  Music  is  reduced  to  one  hour.  The 
number  of  lesson -hours  in  the  week  (still   not 
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counting  gymnastics)  has  thus  risen  from  24 
to  26. 

In  seconde,  the  same  proportion  between  sciences 
and  letters;  but  in  sciences  the  programme  is 
now  algebra,  geometry,  and  natural  history,  in- 
stead of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  The  distribu- 
tion of  additional  lessons  remains  the  same.  The 
Agricola  of  Tacitus,  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato, 
the  easier  orations  of  Demosthenes,  appear  among 
the  books  read. 

Then  the  boy  rises  into  our  sixth  form,  called 
with  the  French  from  old  time  not  first  class,  but 
Classe  de  rMtorique,  The  classics  read  are  much 
what  would  be  read  in  our  sixth  form ;  but  in  the 
mother -tongue  the  pupil  studies  the  Pensdes  of 
Pascal,  the  OraisonsfunHbres  of  Bossuet,La  Bruyere, 
Penelon's  Lettre  d,  VAcad6mie  Frangaise,  Buffon's 
Discours  sur  le  Style,  Voltaire's  Sidcle  de  Louis  XIV., 
Boileau's  Art  FoStique,  and  La  Fontaine's  Fables, 
Even  the  selection  of  a  body  of  English  classics 
like  this,  excellent  in  themselves  and  excellently 
adapted  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  destined, 
is  a  progress  which  English  public  instruction  has 
yet  to  make.     Letters  have  eight  out  of  the  ten 
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classes  in  rMtorique,  which  is  the  great  classical 
form  of  the  school.  Sciences  have  only  one  class, 
divided  between  geometry  and  cosmography ;  but 
with  an  object  which  I  shall  notice  presently,  an 
additional  lesson  of  an  hour  in  the  week  has  been 
established  for  the  benefit  of  those  pupils  who 
desire  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
instruction  given  in  seconde  and  troisidme.  Other- 
wise the  lessons  occupy  the  same  number  of  hours 
as  in  those  two  classes. 

But  now,  after  the  great  classical  form  of 
rMtorique,  comes  a  crowning  of  the  edifice  which 
we  have  not,  and  which  in  some  degree,  perhaps, 
represents  that  part  of  education  which  with  us 
the  student  gets  later,  at  the  University.  This  is 
the  class  of  logiqtce,  or,  as  it  is  now  officially 
called,  of  philosojohie.  The  design  of  this  class  is 
thus  summed  up  by  the  present  minister,  M. 
Duruy:  General  revision  of  the  classical  and 
scientific  studies  of  the  three  previous  forms; 
instruction  in  physics ;  and,  above  all,  as  the  two 
characterising  studies  of  this  class,  philosophy, — 
making  the  pupil  busy  himself  with  the  substance 
of  ideas  as  in  rhetoric  he  busied  himself  with  their 
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form,  and  developing  his  reflection  as  rhetoric 
developed  his  imagination  and  taste, — and  con- 
temporary history.  The  programme  of  the  course 
of  philosophy  divides  the  subject  thus :  Introduc- 
tion, psychology,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  theology, 
history  of  philosophy.  That  of  the  course  of  con- 
temporary history  goes  from  1815  to  the  present 
time;  the  professor  has  to  introduce  it  with  a 
"  rapid  summary  of  the  general  facts  which  have 
modified,  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards,  the 
ideas,  interests,  and  constitution  of  European 
society."  He  concludes  it  with  "  France's  share  in 
the  general  work  of  civilisation."  The  programme  is 
a  skilfully  constructed  framework,  capable  of  being 
by  a  good  teacher  so  filled  up  as  to  make  the  course 
very  interesting  and  useful.  In  philosophie,  the 
design  of  this  class  being  such  as  I  have  stated, 
Greek  and  Latin  of  course  lose  their  preponderant 
share  in  the  lessons.  In  the  ten  lessons  they  have 
now,  indeed,  only  so  much  share  as  the  language 
of  four  out  of  the  nine  authors  read, — Xenophon 
(Memorahilia),  Vldito  (Gorgicts), Cicero  {Be  Bepuhlica, 
Tusculans  and  Offices),  and  Seneca  (select  letters), 
— gives  them ;  the  remaining  five  authors  read  are 
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French,  and  the  books  are :  the  Port  Eoyal  Logic ; 
the  Discours  de  la  MUhode  of  Descartes ;  Pascal's 
De  VAviorit6  en  matUre  de  Fhilosophie,  his  B^flex- 
ions  sur  la  G6om4trie  en  g6n4ral,  and  his  De  VArt 
de  Persuader ;  Bossuet's  TraiU  de  la  Connaissance 
de  Dieu  et  de  Soi-mSme ;  and  P^nelon's  TraiU  de 
rUxistence  de  Dieu.  But  two  hours  of  additional 
lessons  in  the  week  are  given  to  going  over  the 
pupil's  former  classical  work,  and  to  Latin  com- 
position. The  essay,  Latin  and  French,  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  this  form.  Sciences  now  get 
the  large  share  of  five  classes  a  week  (ten  hours). 
To  algebra,  geometry,  and  cosmography,  are  added 
physics  and  chemistry. 

To  pass  through  a  form  takes  a  year;  the 
programme  of  studies  for  each  form  covers  a  year, 
and  the  pupil  has  to  go  through  it.  A  boy  there- 
fore who  came  at  eight  years  old  and  began  in 
huitidme,  is  seventeen  years  old  when  he  has 
finished  pJiilosophie.  Sixteen  years  is  the  age  at 
wliich  a  candidate  is  allowed  to  present  himself 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  arts  or  science.  The 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  the  literary  studies  of  the  lyc^e,  and  the 

X 
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examination  for  this  degree  now  turns,  by  express 
regulation/  upon  the  matters  taught  in  the  classes 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  the  lycdes.  A  youth 
who  has  gone  through  these  classes  with  success 
has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  degree,  and  one 
sees  on  the  benches  of  the  lyc4es  pupils  who,  having 
completed  the  age  of  sixteen,  have  gone  in  for  their 
degree,  and  already  got  it.  Examinations  are  held 
twice  a  year  in  each  of  the  16  seats  of  faculties  of 
letters  in  France,  and  in  13  other  towns  whither 
the  faculties  of  their  respective  academies  send 
examiners.  The  examining  jury  is  composed  of 
three  members  of  the  faculty  of  letters  and  one  of 
that  of  sciences.  The  examinations  are  public, 
partly  on  paper  and  partly  oral,  and  they  last  two 
days.  Candidates  who  fail  in  the  paper-work  ex- 
amination are  not  admitted  to  the  oral  one.  The 
paper- work  consists  of  Latin  and  French  composi- 
tion, and  of  translation  from  Latin  into  French ; 
the  vivd  voce  work,  of  construing  a  passage  from  a 
Greek  or  Latin  author  and  explaining  a  passage 
from  a  French  one,  and  of  answering  questions  in 

^  Dicret  imperial  diu  27  novemhre,   1864,   relatif  au  Bac- 
catinur^at  ^s  Lettres. 
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philosophy,  liistory,  and  geography,  and  mathe- 
matical and  natural  sciences.  The  paper-work 
counts  for  three  marks,  the  construing  and 
explaining  for  two,  philosophy  for  one,  history 
and  geography  for  one,  the  sciences  for  two. 
Failure  in  any  one  of  these  five  sections  causes 
the  candidate's  rejection.  If  he  loses  three  out  of 
the  nine  marks  distributed  between  the  sections 
he  is  equally  rejected.  The  part  given  to  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences  in  an  examination 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters,  is  what  will 
most  strike  us  in  going  through  this  programme. 
A  candidate  who  holds  already  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  sciences  is  of  course  exempted  from  the 
scientific  part  of  the  examination.  A  candidate 
who  has  got,  in  the  class  of  rhetoric  or  philosophy, 
one  of  the  chief  prizes  for  classics  in  the  grand 
annual  competition  of  the  lydes,  is  exempted  from 
the  literary  part  of  the  examination,  but  the 
scientific  part  he  must  still  go  through.  The  dues 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  amount  to  100  fr.  (£4). 
But  many  of  the  best  pupils  of  the  lycdes  have 
in  view  not  the  arts  degree,  but  a  degree  in  sciences 
and  admission  to  the  4coles  sp4ciales,  as  they  are 
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called, — schools  like  the  Polytechnic,  St.  Cyr,  the 
Ecole  Navale,  the  Ecole  ForestUre,  the  Ecole  Gentrale 
des  Arts  et  Manufactures.  Admission  to  these 
schools  is  a  favourite  object  of  ambition  in  France ; 
it  at  once  places  a  young  man  in  a  career ;  but  it 
is  guarded  by  a  strict  and  competitive  examination 
in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  It  is  said 
that  a  clever  boy  who  has  gone  through  the  lyc6e 
to  the  end  of  jphilosophie,  and  who  has  followed 
with  diligence  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  literary 
instruction  of  the  different  classes  through  which 
he  has  passed,  is,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has 
secured  a  thorough  literary  education,  strong 
enough  in  sciences  to  obtain,  with  a  little  previous 
aid  from  private  tuition,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
sciences,  and  to  present  himself  with  this  indis- 
pensable credential  at  one  of  the  special  schools. 
To  encourage  boys  destined  for  these  schools  to 
complete  their  course  of  literary  training  first,  the 
additional  lesson  in  sciences  of  which  I  spoke  when 
I  was  describing  the  rhetoric  class  has  been  added 
to  the  programme  of  that  class.  The  boy  is  thus 
enabled  to  keep  his  mathematics  fresh  at  the  same 
time  that  he  goes  on  with  his  classics.     However, 
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it  is  admitted  that  in  general  a  much  stricter 
scientific  training  than  this  is  necessary  for  a  boy 
who  wants  to  get  into  the  special  schools.  Two 
scientific  classes  are  therefore  placed  as  appendages 
to  the  lyc6e  system — the  class  of  elementary 
mathematics  and  the  class  of  special  mathematics. 
The  class  of  elementary  mathematics  puts  Greek 
altogether  aside,  and  of  its  ten  weekly  classes  gives 
only  one  to  Latin  and  French ;  one  is  given  to  his- 
tory ;  of  the  remaining  eight,  three  are  given  to 
natural  sciences,  five  to  mathematics.  Modern 
languages,  geography,  and  philosophy  are  provided 
for  by  additional  lessons  of  one  hour  in  the  week 
each.  In  special  mathematics,  the  mathematical 
and  natural  sciences  have  the  same  share  of  classes, 
eight  out  of  ten;  but  natural  sciences  get  only 
two  of  them,  mathematics  the  other  six.  Latin 
and  history  disappear,  French  literature  has  one 
of  the  two  classes  left,  a  modern  language  the 
other.  An  additional  lesson  of  an  hour  in  the 
week  is  assigned  to  work  in  the  laboratory. 

After  a  year  in  elementary  mathematics  the 
pupil  is  ready  for  the  examination  of  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  sciences  or  that  of  the  Military  School 
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of  St.  Cyr.  The  class  of  special  mathematics 
conducts  to  the  more  difficult  examination  of  the 
Polytechnic  School,  or  to  that  of  the  scientific 
section  of  the  Normal  School.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  same  student  passes  for  both 
the  Polytechnic  and  the  scientific  section  of  the 
Normal  School;  M.  Duruy  in  a  recent  report 
notices  with  pleasure  that  several  students  who 
had  thus  won  the  double  nomination  elected  for 
the  Normal  School.  Nothing  could  better  show 
the  credit  with  which  this  excellent  institution 
has  succeeded  in  investing  the  somewhat  unattrac- 
tive profession  of  schoolmaster. 

But  the  Polytechnic  and  St.  Cyr  have  fixed 
twenty  as  the  highest  limit  of  age  for  their  candi- 
dates ;  the  competition,  at  the  Polytechnic  especi- 
ally, is  very  severe  (some  people  say,  too  severe), 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  succeed  the  first  time;  a 
candidate  wishes  to  have  time  for  more  trials  than 
one.  But  a  youth  who  goes  through  his  literary 
course  to  the  end  oi  philosopJde,  and  then  takes  his 
two  years  of  mathematics,  elementary  and  special, 
to  fit  him  for  the  Polytechnic  examination,  finds 
himself  with  no  margin  of  age  to  spare,  and  must 
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succeed  the  first  time  or  give  up  his  object.  Add 
to  this  that  a  boy  with  a  strong  aptitude  for 
scientific  studies  often  feels  very  little  disposed  for 
a  nine  years'  conversation  with  Latin  and  Greek. 
Add  again,  that  the  parents  of  a  promising  boy 
often  feel  very  httle  disposed  for  an  eleven  years' 
expense  for  his  schooling,  when  he  might  be  off 
their  hands  in  eight  or  nine.  To  meet  cases  of 
this  kind  the  well-known  bifurcation  had  been 
established.  On  issuing  from  the  division  of 
grammar,  and  passing  the  examination  which 
guards  the  issue  from  that  division,  a  boy,  instead 
of  entering  humanities,  was  allowed  to  choose 
whether  his  training  should  be  henceforth  literary 
or  scientific.  The  lyc^e  offered  him  his  choice 
between  a  scientific  section,  supposed  to  prepare 
him  for  business,  for  the  special  schools,  for  degrees 
in  science  and  medicine;  or  a  literary  section, 
conducting  to  degrees  in  letters  and  law,  and,  in 
general,  giving  what  the  world  has  agreed  to  call 
the  education  of  a  gentleman.  A  boy  may  be 
admitted  at  once  to  the  grammar  division ;  three 
years  of  classics,  therefore,  there,  and  then  the 
Ufurcation.     But  even  after  the  hifurcation  letters 
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kept  a  strong  hold  on  the  follower  of  sciences; 
one-half  of  the  school-time  was  in  the  scientific 
section  given  to  literature,  modern  languages,  and 
history,  while  in  the  literary  section  only  one-fifth 
of  the  school-time  was  given  to  sciences.  But 
neither  the  friends  of  letters  nor  those  of  sciences 
were  satisfied  with  the  bifurcation.  It  was  said 
that  it  took  the  boys  too  young,  before  their  voca- 
tion was  sufficiently  clear ;  that  it  damaged  both 
scientific  and  literary  studies,  producing  good 
students  in  neither.  The  present  minister,  M. 
Duruy,  abolished  it.  The  abolition,  however,  turns 
out,  when  one  looks  closely  at  it,  to  be  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  It  is  true  that  a  scientific  sec- 
tion of  the  lyc^e  no  longer  exists  in  name,  and  that 
a  boy  who  after  he  has  done  with  the  grammar 
division  remains  on  at  school,  must  enter  troiddme, 
the  lowest  class  of  the  division  of  humanities,  and 
pass  his  year  there.  It  is  desired,  no  doubt,  by  the 
framers  of  the  new  regulations  that  he  should  have 
the  benefit  of  seconde  and  rMtoriqice,  if  not  ofpJiilo- 
sophie,  as  well ;  but  in  these  cases,  where  there  is 
a  cun-ent  of  interests  which  conflicts  with  the 
regulations,  it  is  not  what  is  desired,  but  what  is 
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enforced,  that  is  important.  The  pupil  is  not 
obliged  to  proceed,  after  troisUme,  to  seconde,  or 
else  leave  the  li/c^e ;  a  lower  division  of  the  class 
of  TnatMmatiques  d4mentaires  under  the  title  of 
cours  prd'paratoire,  receives  the  pupil  whose  parents 
wish  the  direction  of  his  studies  to  be  henceforth 
scientific  rather  than  literary.  He  has  first  to 
pass  an  examination  in  what  he  has  been  taught 
in  troisUme ;  but  once  admitted  to  the  cours  jpr^- 
paratoire  his  literary  classes  are  reduced  to  five, 
and  his  scientific  classes  are  as  numerous  as  those 
of  troisidme,  seconde,  and  rMtorique  altogether,  and 
throw  into  one  year  the  scientific  instruction 
which  those  classes  spread  over  three.  From  the 
cours  prdparatoire  he  issues  into  the  regular  class 
of  TnatMmatiqu^s  d^mentaires,  at  the  end  of  which 
follows  naturally  the  examination  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  sciences,  this  examination  turning 
on  the  matters,  scientific  and  literary,  taught  in 
the  class  of  matMmatiques  ddmentaires  in  the  lyc4es. 
Afterwards,  if,  for  the  Polytechnic  or  the  Normal 
School,  or  for  any  other  object,  he  needs  higher 
mathematical  instruction,  he  goes  on  into  matM- 
matiqiies  sp^ciales. 
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The  changes  introduced  by  M.  Duruy  have, 
therefore,  made  one  year  of  humanities  obligatory 
on  the  school -boy  proceeding  to  the  scientific 
classes.  To  this  extent  they  are  in  favour  of 
classics.  M.  Duruy  urges  also,  though  he  does  not 
enforce,  a  still  longer  course  of  humanities  before 
the  pupil  gives  himseK  to  sciences.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  his  new  programme  he  has  strengthened 
the  scientific  instruction  by  introducing  more  of  it 
into  the  higher  classical  forms  than  was  formerly 
taught  there.  He  has  also,  in  general,  simplified, 
compressed,  and  reduced  the  old  programme  of 
instruction  in  the  lyc6es.  Still  more  has  he  done 
this  with  that  of  the  bachelor's  degrees,  both  in 
arts  and  science.  This  programme,  which  was 
before  a  very  wide  one,  he  has  now  made  identical, 
as  I  have  said,  with  that  of  the  lycie^  two  highest 
classes  in  humanities,  and  with  that  of  its  class  of 
elementary  mathematics.  This  simplification,  the 
degree  in  question  being  for  youths  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  seems  clearly  judicious. 


CHAPTEE  V 

THE  LYClfiES 

The  Lycees  of  Paris — Health — Overwork — Competitive  Ex- 
aminations for  little  Boys — The  Lyc4e  of  Vanves — Internes 
and  Externes. 

With  the  provision  I  have  described  for  the  supply 
of  professors,  they  are  a  body,  all  through  France, 
of  one  stamp  and  training ;  the  pick  of  them  no 
doubt  comes,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  Paris  lyc4es, 
but  the  ablest  of  young  professors  may  expect  to 
find  himself,  at  some  moment  in  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  at  a  school  in  the  provinces.  The  field 
for  him  in  Paris,  however,  is  large.  Paris  has 
seven  great  classical  schools  de  plein  exercice,  as  it 
is  called;  that  is,  in  which  the  full  course  of 
instruction  which  I  have  detailed  above  is  given. 
All  lyc4es  are  de  plein  exercice,  while  of  the  247 
communal   colleges   only  152  are   so.     The   rest 
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have  only  the  elementary  division  and  the  division 
of  grammar;  they  do  not  add  to  grammar  the 
division  of  humanities.  The  seven  great  classical 
schools  of  Paris  are  the  lycdes  Louis  le  Grand, 
Napoleon,  Saint  Louis,  Charlemagne,  Bonaparte, 
Bourbon,  and  the  Colleges  Stanislas  and  EoUin. 
Of  these  the  lycdes  Louis  le  Grand,  Napoleon,  and 
Saint  Louis,  and  the  two  colleges,  take  boarders ; 
Charlemagne  and  Bonaparte  take  day-scholars  only. 
Most  of  them  retain  the  site,  at  least,  of  an  old 
pre-revolutionary  school ;  Saint  Louis  is  the  College 
d'Harcowt,  founded  in  that  great  school-movement 
of  the  fourteenth  century  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  by  two  brothers,  members  of  Philip  the 
Fair's  Council,  Eaoul  d'Harcourt,  canon  of  Paris,  and 
Eobert  d'Harcourt,  bishop  of  Coutances.  Napoleon 
was  the  old  ColUge  Henri  IV.,  and  as,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pantheon,  one  sees  its  long 
pile,  flanked  by  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont,  where  Pascal  lies  buried,  one  must  own 
that  a  venerable  look  of  old  France  it  still  retains. 
Bonaparte  was  the  ColUge  Bourbon.  Louis  le  Grand 
was  the  famous  Jesuit  school  of  Clermont,  which 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  one  day  visited,  and   the 
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performance  of  the  scholars  being  admired  by  one 
of  his  suite :  "  What  would  you  expect  ? "  said  the 
king,  "  cest  mon  college."  That  night  the  Jesuits 
erased  the  name  of  Clermont,  fixed  in  large  letters 
on  the  front  of  their  building,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing saw  Zotiis  le  GraTid  in  its  stead.  Louis  le 
Grand  is  the  only  one  of  these  Paris  l^c^s  which 
managed  to  live  on  through  the  Eevolution,  not- 
withstanding the  decree  suppressing  the  ancient 
colleges.  The  Jesuits  had  long  been  expelled, 
but  it  had  an  adroit  director  at  its  head ;  and 
though  straitened  by  the  trials  of  the  time,  it  was 
never  actually  closed. 

These  seven  establishments  have  a  total  of 
5968  scholars.  Louis  le  Grand,  the  largest,  has 
1330;  Bonaparte  has  1220;  Charlemagne  930; 
Saint  Louis  800;  Napoleon  688;  Stanislas  620; 
Eollin  380.  The  lyc^e  of  Vanves,  a  mile  or  two 
out  of  Paris,  formed  to  relieve  Louis  le  Grand  of 
its  little  boys  and  to  give  them  country  air,  has 
700  scholars ;  but  without  counting  Vanves,  the 
seven  great  schools  of  Paris  contain  very  nearly 
6000  scholars.  The  nine  English  public  schools 
which  were  the  object  of  a  Eoyal  Commission's 
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inquiry,  have  3027  scholars.  Only  six  of  the 
nine  have  really,  in  public  estimation,  the  rank  of 
great  public  schools,  the  rank  which  the  seven 
great  Paris  schools  hold;  still,  let  them  all  be 
counted  in,  and  yet  the  public  classical  schools  of 
Paris  alone  have  nearly  twice  as  many  scholars  as 
the  public  classical  schools  of  all  England.  Nay, 
of  all  Scotland  and  Ireland  besides ;  for  these  two 
countries  have  no  public  classical  schools  of  the 
rank  of  the  great  English  schools  or  of  the  Paris 
lyc6es,  and  Scotch  or  Irish  parents  who  desire,  and 
can  afford,  schools  of  this  rank  for  their  children, 
must  send  them  to  the  English  schools. 

I  visited  all  the  lyc6es  of  Paris,  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  part  of  a  lyc6e^  organism,  from  the 
elementary  division  up  to  matMinatiqiies  sp^iales, 
which  I  have  not  seen  at  work,  and  no  part  of  the 
instruction  which  I  have  not  heard  given.  The 
internal  management  and  the  working  aspect  of 
all  these  institutions  are  similar,  though  the  ex- 
terior of  the  buildings  is  often  strikingly  different. 
The  modern,  handsome,  and  wealthy  appearance  of 
the  lyc4e  Bonaparte  suits  its  position  in  the  newer 
and  more  luxurious  quarter  of  Paris, — the  quarter 
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most  frequented  by  visitors, — with  the  Eue  de 
la  Paix,  the  Grand  Hotel,^  the  Opera,  and  the 
Madeleine  for  neighbours.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Seine,  in  the  old  quarter  of  the  schools  and 
the  religious,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sorbonne 
and  Sainte  Genevieve,  the  somewhat  dilapidated 
front  of  Louis  le  Grand  or  Napoleon  suits  the 
antiquity  and  associations  of  the  region.  Many 
of  the  public  school  buildings  in  France,  the  old 
school  sites  and  fabrics  having  been,  as  I  have 
already  said,  restored  after  the  Kevolution,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  their  former  destination,  are  in  fact 
very  old,  and  the  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  the 
lydes  and  those  sanitary  works  in  connection  with 
them  which  earlier  ages  neglected,  but  which  are 
now  thought,  and  rightly,  to  be  of  such  great 
importance,  are  a  cause  of  constant  and  heavy 
expense  to  the  government.  In  this  way  the 
whole  front  of  Saint  Louis,  which  stands  on  the 
new  continuation,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
of  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  has  just  been  rebuilt, 
and  a  very  handsome  building  this  lyc4e  now  is. 
You  ring  at  the  decorated  entrance  in  the  boulevard, 
and  the  porter  admits  you  to  the  open  and  spacious 
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vestibule,  looking  on  the  school's  first  great  court, 
surrounded  by  high  white  walls  with  uniform  tiers 
of  windows,  and  communicating  directly  with  the 
parloir,  where  at  all  the  French  public  schools  a 
boarder's  parents,  or  those  authorised  by  them,  can 
come  and  see  him  between  twelve  and  one,  or 
between  half-past  four  and  five.  Ascending  a 
staircase,  one  reaches  the  cahinet  of  the  censor  and 
that  of  the  provisor.  The  room  of  the  provisor 
communicates  with  the  apartment  where  he  is 
lodged  (for  the  provisor  lives  at  the  lyc6e),  and  the 
provisor's  lodging  at  Saint  Louis  is  most  enviable. 
Its  occupant  when  I  was  there  was  M.  Legrand, 
but  he  has  since  left  it  to  become  provisor  at 
Bonaparte,  a  much  easier  post,  because  at  Bona- 
parte there  are  no  boarders.  Every  one  who  has 
had  opportunities  of  observing  must  have  been 
struck  to  see  how  much  work  Frenchmen  seem 
able  to  do,  and  to  do  with  spirit  and  energy ;  the 
provisor  of  a  great  lycie  certainly  needs  to  have 
ability  of  this  sort,  with  the  business  and  respon- 
sibility of  a  boarding  house  of  some  600  boys 
pressing  upon  him.  M.  Legrand  had  it  to  perfec- 
tion ;  constantly  appealed  to,  with  a  rain  of  letters, 
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messages,  meetings,  applicants,  visitors,  perpetually 
beating  upon  him,  he  seemed  to  suffice  to  all  claims, 
and  to  suffice  not  only  industriously  but  smoothly ; 
but  he  began  his  work,  he  told  me,  at  four  in  the 
morning.  On  several  occasions  he  took  me 
through  the  different  departments  of  the  lyc4e) 
the  internal  economy  of  such  an  institution  could 
not  be  better  seen  than  at  Saint  Louis  and  with 
such  a  cicerone  as  M.  Legrand.  The  series  of 
large  courts  for  a  school  of  800  boys,  courts 
generally  quiet,  but  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  lesson 
or  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  recreation  noisy 
enough ;  spacious  and  airy,  sometimes  shaded  with 
trees,  but  looking,  to  an  ex-schoolboy  from  any  of 
the  great  English  schools,  hopelessly  prison-like ; 
on  the  ground  floor  round  the  courts  the  school- 
rooms, salles  de  classe,  with  their  professor,  and 
their  30  or  40  boys  seated  at  desks  rising  one 
behind  the  other ;  or  the  work-rooms,  salles  d'dtudCj 
rooms  of  much  the  same  aspect  and  dimensions  as 
the  scdles  de  classe,  but  with  a  maitre  Hjpititewr 
presiding  in  them  instead  of  a  professor,  and  with 
the  boys  learning  their  lessons  instead  of  saying 
them;   above,  the  refectories  with  their  show  of 
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table  napkins  and  silver  cups,  and  the  large 
dormitories  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  at  one 
end  the  curtained  bed  of  the  usher  in  charge,  in 
the  door  at  the  other  end  a  window  by  which  to 
overlook  the  room  from  without,  and,  near  it, 
ingenious  mechanical  devices  by  which  the  visits 
of  the  functionary  whose  business  it  is  to  see,  so 
often  in  the  night,  that  all  is  well  in  each  bedroom, 
are  recorded,  and  the  controller  is  himself  con- 
trolled ;  then  the  dispensary  and  infirmaries,  the 
service  done  by  sisters  of  charity,  with  rooms  for 
all  stages  of  illness  and  the  eternal  usher  over- 
looking those  invalids  who  are  up  and  together ; 
the  Imen  stores  and  clothes -rooms,  everything 
beautifully  kept,  each  boy's  things  ticketed  and 
numbered  with  the  greatest  exactness ;  the  bath- 
rooms, offices,  kitchens,  the  supplies  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  soup,  meat,  vegetables,  pastry,  all  in 
preparation  on  a  grand  scale  and  all  of  them  which 
I  tasted  excellent, — this  is  what  may  be  seen  in 
every  great  lyc6e  in  France;  but  at  Saint  Louis, 
from  the  newness  and  freshness  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  perfection  of  finish  and  order  which  is 
reached,  it  may   be   seen   to  special  advantage. 
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Finish  and  order  are,  however,  in  the  great 
majority  of  (fases,  rules  of  French  administration ; 
and  as  I  have  abeady  remarked,  the  march  of  a 
great  public  service,  such  as  is  the  service  of  one 
of  these  establishments,  has  inevitably  something 
imposing  in  it  if  regularly  and  well  conducted, 
which  the  arrangements  of  private  establishments, 
in  which  the  individual  has,  very  likely,  his  tastes 
more  consulted  and  a  life  more  to  his  mind, 
cannot  well  equal.  But  when  we  come  to  con- 
sulting the  individual's  taste  and  giving  him  a  life 
to  his  mind,  we  generally  come  at  the  same  time 
to  expense ;  a  cheap  private  establishment,  without 
the  regularity  and  economy  of  a  great  machine, 
and  without  the  costly  luxury  of  independent 
comfort,  is  a  slipshod  thing,  full  of  meanness  and 
misery.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  one  of 
the  Paris  lyc4es  o.  boy  is  to  have  board,  instruction, 
books,  writing  materials,  clothes,  washing,  medical 
attendance,  and  medicine  for  £50  a  year.  The 
question  is,  how  these  may  be  given  best  for  that 
money. 

The  medical  service  is  excellent ;  the  general 
rate  of  sickness  in  the  li/cSes  is  certainly  surpris- 
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ingly  low,  and  probably  to  the  excellence  of  the 
medical  service, — for  ability,  completeness,  and 
attention  far  exceeding,  like  that  of  a  great 
hospital,  anything  the  inmates  of  the  establishment 
could  command  at  home, — this  is  in  great  measure 
owing.  The  meals  are  four  in  number  ;  breakfast, 
dinner  at  noon,  the  goUter,  as  it  is  called,  at  half- 
past  four,  and  supper  in  the  evening.  The  break- 
fast is  a  slight,  and  the  gouter  a  very  slight  affair ; 
this  latter  is  in  fact  a  roll  of  bread  and  nothing 
more ;  the  dinner  and  supper  are  the  substantial 
meals.  The  dinner  is  in  general  soup,  then  two 
dishes  and  a  vegetable,  then  dessert ;  there  is  an 
allowance  of  wine.  It  will  be  seen  how  different 
is  the  system  of  meals  from  ours,  or  at  least  from 
what  ours  was ;  but  it  is  in  great  measure  climate 
and  differences  of  physical  organisation  which 
determine  the  varieties  in  these  things.  I  have 
heard  some  complaints  of  the  way  the  boys  are  fed 
in  the  lycies ;  not  as  to  the  quality  of  the  food,  but 
the  quantity,  I  have  heard  several  people  complain, 
is  apt  to  be  insufficient.  I  give  these  complaints, 
on  a  matter  which,  with  boys,  very  easily 
gives  rise  to  them,  and  where  it  is  not  very  easy 
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to  test  their  exact  justice,  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

The  boys  in  a  lycde  have,  it  must  be  said,  to  our 
notions  a  long  and  exhausting  day;  they  rise 
earlier  than  our  boys,  later  than  boys  in  Italy  (this 
again  is  an  affair  mainly  of  climate) ;  the  boarders 
in  a  French  lyc4e  rise  between  five  and  six,  and 
their  allowance  of  school  hours  is  more  than  ours, 
their  allowance  of  air  and  exercise  less.  The  hours 
of  class  are  but  four  a  day,  from  eight  to  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  from  two  to  four  in  the  afternoon; 
but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work-day  of  the 
French  schoolboy,  his  hours  passed  at  confireTices, 
at  examinations,  and  above  all  at  preparing  his 
lessons  in  the  salle  d'4tude,  under  the  eye  of  the 
maitre  r^pdtiteur,  have  to  be  added  to  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  French  schoolboy  is  at  lessons,  on 
an  average,  ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day,  and  that  his 
time  for  meals  and  recreation  is  not,  on  an  average, 
more  than  two  hours.  Thursday  is  a  half-holiday, 
and  the  only  one.  Certainly,  the  boys,  at  their 
quarter-hours  or  half-hours  of  recreation,  seem  to 
enjoy  themselves  with  great  spirit,  and  their 
gymnastics  are  probably  a  better  physical  training 
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for  the  short  time  they  have  to  give  to  exercise 
than  our  boys'  amusements  would  be;  but  they 
did  not,  in  general,  to  my  thinking,  look  so  fresh, 
happy,  and  healthy  as  our  public-school  boys.  The 
master  of  a  well-known  peTision,  who  had  English 
boys  as  well  as  French,  assured  me  that  the  French 
boys  were  not  to  be  judged  by  their  complexions, 
that  they  had  more  endurance  and  a  tougher  fibre 
than  our  boys,  and  that  when  he  took  them  out 
together  on  long  excursions  his  English  boys, 
vigorous  at  first,  knocked  up  sooner  than  his  French 
boys.  This  is  the  old  reproach  of  the  Latin  races 
against  the  northern  barbarian,  that  he  is  lusty, 
and  melts  and  gives  way  in  the  sun ;  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  it,  and  the  spirit  and  gaiety  of  an 
English  boy  do  not  go  with  him  into  his  exercise, — 
he  flags  in  it, — ^if  he  does  not  feel  he  is  at  play  and 
free  in  it ;  thus  it  has  been  observed  that  gymnas- 
tics do  not  flourish  in  our  schools,  they  are  too 
much  of  a  drill  or  a  lesson ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  volunteer  company  has  not  so  many  or 
such  ardent  recruits  as  cricket  or  boating.  And 
no  doubt  the  physical  energy  of  the  young  English 
pensionnaire  would  show  to  more  advantage  if  he 
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was  matched  in  cricket  or  boating  with  his  French 
comrades,  than  in  gymnastics  or  a  walking  excur- 
sion, where  he  is  a  little  damped  by  the  sense  of 
constraint  and  rule.  Still  it  is  hard  to  believe,  and 
I  do  not  believe,  that  the  confinement,  the  scanty 
recreation,  and  the  long  school-hours  of  a  French 
schoolboy  are  without  some  unfavourable  effect  on 
his  health  and  development ;  the  long  school-hours, 
however,  are  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  placing 
large  boarding  schools  in  the  heart  of  large 
cities,  where  space  for  exercise  and  freedom  of 
range  must  be  limited,  and  the  boys  therefore  must 
be  kept  more  at  work  to  save  them  from  the 
mischief  of  being  penned  up  together  in  idleness 
with  few  or  no  resources  of  amusement.  The 
placing  large  boarding  schools  in  large  cities  is 
itself,  again,  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  having 
large  day-schools  attached  to  the  boarding  schools ; 
for  the  supply  to  large  day-schools  can  only  be 
found,  of  course,  in  large  cities,  and  indeed  the 
need  for  them  only  exists  there.  It  must  be 
added,  besides,  that  a  body  of  professors  such  as 
the  lycees  of  Paris  are  proud,  and  justly  proud,  of 
possessing,  is  hardly  to  be  obtained  out  of  a  large 
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city.  Many  of  these  professors  have  pursuits, 
independent  of  their  work  at  the  lyc6es,  which  tie 
them  to  Paris ;  and  the  lyc^es,  if  they  were  planted 
in  the  country,  amidst  better  conditions  of  physical 
development  for  their  boys,  might  have  some  loss 
in  professors  to  set  against  the  gain  in  other 
respects. 

The  French  lycdes,  however,  are  guiltless  of  one 
preposterous  violation  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health 
committed  by  our  own  great  schools,  which  have 
of  late  years  thrown  open  to  competitive  examina- 
tion all  the  places  on  their  foundations.  The 
French  have  plenty  of  examinations;  but  they 
put  them  almost  entirely  at  the  right  age  for 
examinations,  between  the  years  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five,  when  the  candidate  is  neither  too  old 
nor  too  young  to  be  examined  with  advantage. 
To  put  upon  little  boys  of  nine  or  ten  the  pressure 
of  a  competitive  examination  for  an  object  of  the 
greatest  value  to  their  parents,  is  to  offer  a 
premium  for  the  violation  of  nature's  elementary 
laws,  and  to  sacrifice,  as  in  the  poor  geese  fatted 
for  Strasburg  pies,  the  due  development  of  all  the 
organs  of  life  to  the  premature  hypertrophy  of  one. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  cramming  of  the  little 
human  victims  for  their  ordeal  of  competition 
tends  more  and  more  to  become  an  industry  with 
a  certain  class  of  small  schoolmasters,  who  know 
the  secrets  of  the  process,  and  who  are  led  by  self- 
interest  to  select  in  the  first  instance  their  own 
children  for  it.  The  foundations  are  no  gainers, 
and  nervous  exhaustion  at  fifteen  is  the  price  which 
many  a  clever  boy  pays  for  over-stimulation  at  ten ; 
and  the  nervous  exhaustion  of  a  number  of  our 
clever  boys  tends  to  create  a  broad  reign  of  intel- 
lectual deadness  in  the  mass  of  youths  from  fifteen 
to  twenty,  whom  the  clever  boys,  had  they  been 
rightly  developed  and  not  unnaturally  forced,  ought 
to  have  leavened.  You  can  hardly  put  too  great 
a  pressure  on  a  healthy  youth  to  make  him  work 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-five;  healthy  or  un- 
healthy, you  can  hardly  put  on  him  too  light 
a  pressure  of  this  kind  before  twelve. 

The  bursarships  in  the  lydes  are,  therefore,  not 
given  away  by  competitive  examination  among 
children  from  eight  to  twelve ;  they  are  given  on 
the  ground  of  poverty,  either  to  the  children  of 
persons  having  some  public  claim,  or  to  the  most 
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promising  subjects  from  the  primary  schools.  This 
seems  to  me  quite  right,  and  I  wish  the  English 
reader  to  remark  how  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  suffer 
from  our  dread  of  effective  administration  and  from 
the  feudal  and  incoherent  organisation  of  our 
society.  In  the  hands  of  individuals  and  small 
local  bodies  patronage  like  that  of  our  foundation 
schools  becomes  outrageously  jobbed  ;  at  last  the 
public  attention  gets  directed  to  this,  and  the 
patronage  has  to  be  otherwise  dealt  with ;  but 
there  is  no  body  of  trained  and  competent  persons 
with  authority  to  decide  deliberately  how  it  may 
be  best  dealt  with ;  so  it  ends  by  the  local  people 
through  whose  laches  the  difficulty  has  arisen 
throwing  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  and  gratifying  an 
ignorant  public's  love  of  claptrap  by  throwing 
everything  open  to  competitive  examination.  On 
the  Continent,  there  is  an  Education  Minister  and 
a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  weigh  matters 
of  this  kind ;  so  far  from  jobbing  being  promoted 
by  this,  the  examination  test  is  much  more  strictly 
applied  in  France  than  with  us  but  there  is  a 
competent  authority  to  decide  when  it  is  rational 
to  apply  it  and  when  absurd.     Neither  are  there 
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any  complaints  of  the  way  the  lyc6e  bursarships, — 
it  being  judged  best  not  to  give  these  by  competi- 
tive examination, — are  distributed;  because  here 
again  all  that  is  done  is  done  with  the  safeguards 
of  joint  action  between  several  competent  agencies, 
of  publicity,  and  of  responsibility.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  a  government  bureau,  in  an 
administrative  organisation  Hke  that  of  France, 
has  no  checks;  it  has  far  more  checks  than  a 
government  bureau  here,  which  has  been  extem- 
porised to  meet  some  urgent  want,  and  is  not  part 
of  a  well-devised  whole.  The  secretary  of  our 
Education  Department  is  almost  invited  to  settle 
of  his  own  authority  education -questions  which 
M.  Duruy,  though  a  minister,  would  not  settle 
without  referring  them  to  a  Council  composed  as 
we  have  seen.  Nay,  and  even  supposing  our 
secretary  refers  them  to  his  chiefs  and  they  refer 
them  to  the  Committee  of  Council, — how  is  this 
Committee  of  Council  composed?  Of  three  or 
four  Cabinet  Ministers,  with  no  special  acquaint- 
ance with  educational  matters. 

The  want  of  more  air  and  exercise  for  their 
schoolboys   is  a  matter  which  is  occupying  the 
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attention  of  the  authorities  of  public  secondary 
instruction  in  France;  they  are  beginning  with 
the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  old  system,  the  Httle 
boys,  and  the  lyc6e  du  Prince  Imperial,  at  Yanves, 
is  a  fruit  of  their  awakened  solicitude  for  these 
children.  Vanves  is  charming.  It  lies  a  mile  or 
two  out  of  Paris  on  the  Vaugirard  road.  It  was 
a  summer  villa  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^ ;  when  the 
then  holder  of  this  title  emigrated  at  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  Yanves  was  sold  as  emigrant's  property,  and 
was  bought  very  cheap  by  the  lycde  Louis  le  Grand, 
which  managed,  as  I  have  said,  to  subsist  through 
the  storms  of  the  Eevolution.  It  is  now,  like  every 
other  lycde^  the  property  of  the  State,  and  after 
having  for  some  time  served  as  a  juvenile  depart- 
ment for  Louis  le  Grand  only,  it  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  for  little  boys,  beginning 
with  primary  instruction  and  carrying  them  no 
further  than  cinquUine,  when  they  are  passed  on, 
not  necessarily  to  Louis  le  Grand  only, — though 
the  old  connection  of  Yanves  with  this  lycde  is  felt 
as  a  strong  tie, — but  to  whatever  school  the  pupil 
chooses.  Seven  hundred  little  boarders  (for 
Yanves   takes  no   day  -  scholars)  of  from  five  to 
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ten  or  eleven  may  be  seen  here,  and  a  pretty  sight 
they  are.  The  park  and  garden  are  quite  delight- 
ful, and  the  ground  beautifully  thrown  about ;  the 
high  hill  on  which  stand  the  school  buildings 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  Paris  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  country  towards  La  Celle  St.  Cloud 
and  St.  Germain  on  the  other.  The  buildings  have 
been  of  late  greatly  enlarged,  and  every  improve- 
ment in  school  construction  and  arrangements, 
according  to  the  French  notions,  introduced ;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  see  French  school  construction 
and  arrangements  at  their  very  best  should  go  and 
see  Vanves.  The  school  is  popular,  and  no  wonder ; 
at  the  lodge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  one  sees  carriages 
waiting,  and  in  the  glades  of  the  park  the  mammas 
whom  they  have  brought  may  be  descried  walking 
with  their  little  boys.  Being  so  young  the  pupils 
pay  the  lower  rate  (£40  to  £45  a  year)  fixed  by 
authority  for  the  younger  divisions  in  the  Paris 
lycdes ;  but  it  is  on  little  boys,  they  say,  not  yet 
come  to  the  terrible  appetite  of  fifteen,  that  the 
great  profits  are  made ;  and  while  many  lycies  can 
hardly  make  both  ends  meet,  Yanves  is  in  the 
highest  prosperity.       It  is   self-supporting,  and 
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after  paying  all  its  expenses  has  a  profit  of  £4000 
a  year.  Its  progenitor,  Louis  le  Grand,  clears 
a  profit  of  more  than  £3000.  Profits  of  this  kind 
go  to  the  State,  the  proprietor  of  the  lyases,  and 
are  available  for  the  general  expenses  of  secondary 
instruction.  In  this  way  a  prosperous  lyc^e  helps 
to  pull  a  struggling  lyc4e  through ;  but  a  lyc4e 
which  brings  in  plenty  of  money  will  always  be 
liberally  treated  for  its  own  improvements  and 
extensions. 

Vanves  has  no  day-scholars;  its  boarders  are 
all  housed  on  the  premises,  and  all  pay  about  £40 
a  year.  In  the  ordinary  lydes  it  is  not  so.  These, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,^  take  day-scholars, 
and  do  not  themselves  lodge  all  their  pupils  who 
are  boarders.  They  all  charge  a  rate  fixed  by 
authority ,2  ranging,  for  their  boarders,  from  £40 
to  £60  a  year ;  for  their  day-scholars,  from  £6  to 
£10.     For  the  boarder  this  includes  every  tiling; 


^  At  the  ColUge  Rollin  they  are  all  boarders. 

^  Dicret  du  5  aoM  1862.  In  the  elementary  division  boarders 
pay  £40,  in  the  grammar  division  £44,  in  the  superior  division 
£48,  in  special  mathematics  (where  they  have,  perhaps,  the 
best  scientific  and  mathematical  teaching  to  be  got  anywhere) 
£60.  Day-scholars  pay,  in  the  elementary  division  £6,  in 
grammar  £8,  in  humanities  and  special  mathematics  £10. 
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his  tutor,  as  we  should  say, — that  is,  the  professor 
who  gives  him  the  benefit,  out  of  class  hours,  of 
certain  conferences  and  examinations,  and  the  r6pd- 
titeurj  who  helps  him  with  his  lesson, — as  well  as 
his  class  instruction  and  his  board ;  for  the  day- 
scholar,  it  only  includes  his  class  instruction,  and 
he  pays  from  £3  to  £5  a  year  extra,  according  to 
his  place  in  the  school,  for  tutor.  This  makes  a 
day  scholars  expense  come  to  from  £9  to  £15  a 
year.  Some  boys  are  half-boarders,  passing  the 
twelve  hours  from  8  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  at  the  lyc4e, 
getting  their  dinner  and  their  goUier  there,  but 
not  breakfasting,  supping,  or  sleeping ;  these  have 
the  full  instruction,  and  they  pay  from  £22  to  £34 
a  year.  The  externe  surveilU  is  a  day-scholar  who 
learns  his  lessons  in  the  scdle  d'Mude  under  the 
usher's  eye,  and  is  thus  off  his  parents'  hands 
the  whole  day  except  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  it, 
but  has  no  meals  at  the  school;  he  pays,  as  an 
ordinary  day-scholar  with  the  full  instruction, 
from  £9  to  £15  a  year,  and  80  francs  (about  3 
guineas)  a  year  besides  for  superintendence. 

But  all  the  boarding-scholars  of  a  lyc4e  which 
takes  boarders  are  not  boarders  of  the  lyc4e  itself; 
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and  many  of  the  day-scholars  of  a  lyc4e  which 
takes  no  boarders  are  boarders,  though  not  in  the 
lyc^e.  At  Louis  le  Grand,  for  instance,  the  greatest 
of  the  lyc4es,  there  are  800  boarders  (internes)  and 
600  day-scholars  {externes) ;  but  all  these  extemes 
do  not  live  at  home.  Charlemagne  and  Bonaparte 
have  no  internat,  they  are  day-schools;  but  the 
population  of  Bonaparte  is  thus  divided:  day- 
scholars  who  live  at  home  (of  these,  151  are 
externes  surveilUs),  707 ;  day-scholars  who  are  at  a 
boarding-house,  493;  total,  1200.  And  that  of 
Charlemagne  thus :  day-scholars  who  live  at  home, 
200  (70  of  them  externes  surveilUs) ;  day-scholars 
who  are  at  a  boarding-house,  790 ;  total,  990.  A 
boarding-house  of  this  kind  is  called  in  France 
pension,  institution ;  its  director  is  called  chef  de 
•pension,  chef  d'instittUion. 

These  establishments  are  private,  or,  as  the 
French  prefer  to  call  them,  free  (i^cole  lihre,  insti- 
tution libre). 


CHAPTEE  VI 

PRIVATE  OR  FREE  SCHOOLS,  AND  COMMUNAL 
COLLEGES 

Pensions  or  InstUiUions  Lihres — The  Communal  Colleges — 
Private  Schools — The  Seminaries. 

Private  or  free  schools  in  France  are  not  free 
in  the  sense  that  any  man  may  keep  one  who  hkes. 
To  keep  one  a  man  must  be  twenty-five  years  old, 
must  have  had  five  years'  practice  in  a  school,  and 
must  hold  either  the  degree  of  bachelor,  or  a  certi- 
ficate which  is  given  after  an  examination  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  examination  he  would  have  to 
pass  for  the  degree  of  bachelor.  Thus  he  cannot, 
as  in  England,  be  perfectly  ignorant  and  inexperi- 
enced in  his  business ;  neither  can  he,  as  in  England, 
be  a  ticket-of-leave-man,  for  the  French  law  de- 
clares every  man  who  has  undergone  a  criminal  con- 
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demnation  incapable  of  keeping  a  school.  Neither 
can  he  have  his  school-room  in  ruins  or  under 
conditions  dangerous  to  his  pupils'  health  or 
morality ;  for  if  it  is  a  new  school  he  is  establish- 
ing, he  has  to  signify  his  intention  beforehand  to 
the  academic  authority  of  his  department,  and  if 
this  authority  makes  objection,  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Paris,  in  the  last  resort, 
decides.  If  within  a  month  the  academic  authority 
makes  no  objection,  he  is  then  free  to  open  his 
school ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  inspection 
by  the  academic  authority  or  the  inspectors-general 
of  secondary  instruction,  to  ascertain  that  nothing 
contrary  to  health,  morality,  or  the  law,  is  suffered 
to  go  on  there.  The  inspector  of  a  school  of  this 
kind  does  not  meddle  with  its  instruction. 

Much  the  most  famous  of  these  institutions  is 
Sainte  Barbe,  near  the  Pantheon;  it  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  boards  a 
great  number  of  boys  who  follow  the  classes  of 
that  lyc6e.  Sainte  Barbe  answers  more  than  any- 
thing else  I  saw  in  France  to  a  public  school  with 
us ;  I  do  not  mean  at  all  in  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment and  teaching,  which  is  that  of  all  French 
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schools ;  but  it  is  not  a  State  establishment,  and 
yet  has  antiquity,  important  buildings,  a  great 
connection,  a  genius  loci,  and  general  consideration. 
Its  head,  M.  Labrouste,  is  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Many  families 
which  frequent  the  great  classical  lycde,  Louis  le 
Grand,  have  used  Sainte  Barbe  as  their  boarding- 
house  for  generations ;  the  GolUge  Bollin  was  once 
held  here ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment 
is  now  so  great  that  it  has  recently  founded  a 
Vanves  of  its  own  for  its  little  boys  at  Fontenay 
aux  Eoses,  near  Paris ;  and  Fontenay,  like  Vanves, 
is  well  worth  seeing.  But  just  because  it  has  this 
exceptional  character,  Sainte  Barbe,  of  course,  is 
not  a  good  sample  of  the  French  pensions ;  neither 
is  it  a  good  example  of  the  French  private  schools, 
because  its  chief  function,  though  it  has  classes  of 
its  own,  is  to  serve  as  a  great  hereditary  boarding- 
house  to  the  frequenters  of  Louis  le  Grand.  So  I 
wiU  go  elsewhere  for  specimens  of  the  pension, 
which  now  occupies  us. 

These  institutions  abound  in  Paris,  and  the  files 
of  uniform- wearing  schoolboys  whom  one  meets  in 
the  streets  are  generally  pensionnaires  going  under 
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the  care  of  the  master  of  the  pension  or  one  of  his 
ushers  to  or  from  the  lycde  whose  classes  they 
follow.  The  Commissioners  will  ask,  as  I  did, 
why,  if  a  boy  is  not  to  live  at  home,  but  to  be  a 
boarder  somewhere,  he  does  not  go  and  board  at 
the  lycde  whose  classes  he  follows.  The  answer  in 
the  case  of  Sainte  Barbe  to  the  question  why  the 
institution  has  the  preference  over  the  lycie  is, 
as  I  have  said,  old  hereditary  connection.  But 
generally  the  answer  is  this :  parents  seek  a  some- 
what less  vast  assemblage  of  boys,  a  somewhat 
more  domestic  management,  and  a  somewhat 
more  attentive  supervision  of  studies  out  of  class 
hours  than  they  find,  or  think  they  find,  at  the 
lyc4e.  At  the  same  time  they  like  the  name  of  the 
lycdCy  its  guarantees,  and  its  professors.  So  they 
send  their  boy  to  a  pension  where  he  is  with  fifty, 
a  hundred,  two  hundred  boys,  not  with  four  or 
five  hundred ;  where  the  master's  wife  imports  the 
feminine  element  into  the  direction  of  household 
affairs,  and  where  their  boy  gets  more  looked  after 
in  learning  his  lessons,  and  better  tutored;  and 
then  he  is  to  add  to  this  the  benefit  of  the  lyc6e 
professors  and  the  statiis  of  a  public-school  boy. 
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Two  of  these  pensioTis  I  visited,  besides  Sainte 
Barbe;  M.  Cousin's  in  the  Eue  du  Eocher,  and 
the  Institution  Massin  in  the  Marais.  A  German 
would  hardly  think  of  visiting  M.  Cousia's  pension, 
but  it  has  an  interest  for  an  Englishman  in  being 
one  of  the  very  few  boarding-houses  which  ap- 
proach in  expensiveness  our  Eton  and  Harrow. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  lycSe  Bonaparte,  and  is 
fed,  like  that  li/cSe,  from  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
quarter  of  Paris.  A  certain  number  of  great 
personages  send  their  sons  to  the  classes  of  Bona- 
parte, and  have  a  tutor  for  him  at  home.  This, 
however,  gives  the  paternal  house  the  benefit  of 
the  boy's  residence,  which,  unless  the  paternal 
house  is  very  large,  is  not  always  convenient; 
besides,  a  tutor  at  all  equal  to  the  tutors  of  a  good 
pension  is  a  costly  luxury  if  one  has  him  all  to 
oneself.  So  many  of  the  great  people  of  the  rich 
quarter  send  their  boys  to  M.  Cousin.  His 
expensiveness  has  been  exaggerated ;  about  £120 
a  year  is  the  cost  for  an  elder  boy  there,  and  the 
cost  for  a  younger  boy  is  less.  M.  Cousin's  house 
is  a  good  one,  and  he  has  a  garden,  which,  for 
Paris,  is  delightful ;  the  meals  are  said  to  be  very 
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good;  the  older  boys  have  excellent  rooms  to 
themselves ;  the  younger  ones  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  in  a  room ;  the  time  given  to  recrea- 
tion is  something  more  than  in  the  internats  of  the 
lycies,  and  the  whole  establishment  has  a  more 
domestic  character  than  they  have,  and  not  their 
rigid,  formal,  and  military  air.  As  to  lessons  and 
sports,  however,  the  difference  between  M.  Cousin's 
and  the  lycie  is,  to  an  Englishman's  notions,  slight ; 
the  system  is  in  the  main  much  the  same,  and 
necessarily  so;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
preparation  of  the  boys  for  their  classes,  and  the 
individual  help  given  them  out  of  lyc6e  hours,  is 
much  more  considerable  at  M.  Cousin's;  indeed, 
one  may  say  roundly  that  he  employs  professors 
where  the  internat  only  employs  ushers.  The 
conferences  and  rSp4titions  of  the  lyc4e  are,  indeed, 
by  professors,  and  are  designed  to  meet  the 
want  of  tutoring ;  but  the  amount  of  these  which 
falls  to  the  interne's  share  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  amount  he  gets  of  salle  d' etude  work  under 
an  usher,  who  is  as  different  from  a  professor  as 
chalk  from  cheese ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  establish- 
ments like  M.  Cousin's  to  make  the  onaitre  rSpetiteur, 
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as  tutor,  disappear,  and  come  in  only  as  watchman, 
and,  as  tutor,  to  put  the  professor  in  his  place. 
This  M.  Cousin  does,  and  it  is  the  best  ground  for 
his  high  charges. 

I  must  add  that  M.  Cousin  himself  is  an  ex- 
functionary  of  public  instruction,  and  that  the 
success  he  enjoys  seemed  to  me  thoroughly  well 
earned. 

As  M.  Cousin  feeds  Bonaparte,  so  the  Institution 
Massin  feeds  Charlemagne.  As  Bonaparte  is  a 
somewhat  fashionable  lyc^e^  so  Charlemagne  is  a 
somewhat  democratic  lyc6e\  selected,  in  general, 
by  poor  but  clever  school-boys  from  the  provinces 
whose  parents  wish  to  give  them  the  advantage  of 
one  of  the  great  lyc^es  of  Paris.  It  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  but  beyond  the  wealthy  quarter. 
Charlemagne  has  no  internet,  yet  four-fifths  of  its 
pupils  are  boarders.  They  board  in  pensions  not 
like  that  of  M.  Cousin ;  and  the  Institution  Massin 
in  the  Marais  close  by, — a  quarter  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  aristocratic  and  fashionable, — is  a 
good  sample  of  them.  It  was  founded  in  1810,  at 
the  revival  of  secondary  instruction  in  France,  by 
M.  Massin,  from  whom  it  takes   its   name;   its 
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present  head  is  M.  Lesage,  who  has  the  grade  of 
licentiate,  the  title  of  agrdg4,  and  was  for  twelve 
years  a  professor  at  Charlemagne.  He  too,  then, 
is  no  adventurer,  and  may  be  supposed  to  know 
his  business.  An  Englishman  can  at  once  see  the 
difference  between  the  domestic  arrangements  at 
M.  Cousin's  and  those  of  a  lyc6e,  though  the  general 
course  of  study  and  play  will  seem  to  him  to  be 
pretty  much  alike  at  the  two  places.  At  the 
Institution  Masdn  the  march  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  and  the  aspect  of  the  premises  seem 
to  me  not  to  differ  much  from  those  of  the  lyc^e. 
The  expense  at  M.  Lesage's  differs  very  little  from 
that  at  a  lyc6e ;  in  France  it  is  a  very  small  body 
of  parents  which  will  exceed  this  rate,  and  the 
pemionSy  therefore, — the  immense  majority  of  them, 
— keep  their  charges  very  near  the  rate  of  the 
public  schools.  At  M.  Lesage's  the  charges  for 
boys  in  special  mathematics  are  sHghtly  lower 
than  those  in  the  intermit  of  a  lycde ;  for  other  boys 
they  are  from  five  to  ten  pounds  a  year  higher. 
That  is  to  say,  a  boy  in  humanities  at  Charlemagne 
who  boards  with  M.  Lesage,  pays  M.  Lesage  for 
his  board  and  tuition  1200  fr.  a  year,  and  pays 
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^he  class-fees  of  Charlemagne,  250  fr.,  besides ;  in 
all,  £58  a  year.  As  an  interne  in  humanities  at 
Saint  Louis,  his  board,  tuition,  and  class-fees  would 
all  be  covered  by  1200  fr.  (£48).  The  same  in  the 
lower  divisions ;  M.  Lesage's  boarders  pay  the  same 
as  the  internes  of  a  lycde,  with  the  class-fees  of  the 
lyc6e  in  addition.  The  pupils  in  special  mathematics 
spring  at  once,  if  internes  of  a  Paris  lycde,  from  1200 
fr.  to  1500  fr.,  a  great  leap ;  the  class-fees,  however, 
are  the  same  in  humanities  as  in  special  mathe- 
matics. The  increase  of  300  fr.,  then,  is  for  board 
and  private  tuition  alone;  and  this  increase  M. 
Lesage  does  not  think  it  needful  to  make,  but 
charges  a  boy  in  special  mathematics,  like  a  boy 
in  humanities,  1200  fr.  a  year  for  his  board,  and 
250  fr.  a  year  for  his  lycde  class-fees. 

A  certain  number  of  M.  Lesage's  pupils  are  boys 
who  are  too  backward  for  the  lyc6es,  or  who,  from 
their  age,  have  not  time  to  follow  the  lycde  course ; 
these  have  their  whole  instruction  at  the  pension, 
an  instruction  in  the  main  identical  with  that  of 
the  lyc4e.  These  pay  the  same  as  the  other  boarders, 
minus  the  lycde  class-fees.  Their  education,  there- 
fore, costs  them  from  £5  to  £10  a  year  less ;  but 
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it  says  much  in  favour  of  the  lyc4e  classes  that  the 
boys  fit  for  them  almost  invariably  pay  the  fees 
and  follow  them. 

The  aspect  of  things  at  M.  Lesage's,  the  internal 
arrangements,  the  large  dormitories,  the  miles 
d'dtude,  the  courts,  the  chapel,  are  all  to  an 
English  eye  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of 
a  lyc6e.  The  meals  are  the  same ;  a  sister  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  infirmary ;  there  are  the  two  aumdniers 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Protestant  ministers  to  pick  out  their  sheep 
and  conduct  them  to  the  temple.  There  is  the 
same  preparation  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  as  at 
the  lycdes,  even  the  same  special  preparation  for 
the  great  Government  schools  as  at  Saint  Louis.-^ 
Only  there  is,  or  is  believed  to  be,  a  more  effective 
and  sustained  tutoring ;  there  is  Madame  Lesage 
to  give  an  eye  to  the  younger  boys  or  to  invalids ; 
the  movement  of  the  whole  establishment  does  not 
seem  so  entirely  mechanical,  and  the  numbers, 

^  At  Saint  Louis  the  special  and  elementary  mathematics  of 
the  ordinary  lyc6cs  are  organised  with  peculiar  and  minute 
reference  to  the  examinations  of  the  several  Government  schools, 
and  take  the  title  of  "Ecole  Preparatoire  aux  ^coles  Spdciales 
du  Gouvernement."  There  is  a  two-year  course  of  special 
mathematics. 
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though  large,  are  not,  as  in  the  intemats  of  the 
great  lyc^  of  Paris,  so  vast  that  a  boy  feels  lost 
in  them.  Charlemagne  having  no  internat,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  boy  who  does  not  live  in  Paris,  and 
wants  to  go  to  Charlemagne,  must  board  elsewhere 
than  at  Charlemagne.  But  the  notion  that  a 
pension  is  more  homelike  and  less  barrack -like 
than  the  internat  of  a  lycde,  that  there  is  more 
individual  care,  and  that  the  tutoring  is  better 
done,  tells  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  in  favour  of 
an  establishment  like  M.  Lesage's,  as  well  as  in 
favour  of  one  like  M.  Cousin's,  though  in  the  case 
of  M.  Lesage's,  as  I  have  said,  the  difference  from 
a  lyc^e  is  not  very  perceptible. 

There  are  pensions  formed  on  some  special 
principle  of  grouping,  such  as  nationality  or 
religion ;  for  instance,  for  Polish  boys  frequenting 
the  lyc^,  for  Protestant  boys  frequenting  the 
lycSes ;  of  course,  with  this  further  tie  between  the 
inmates,  the  principle  of  association  becomes  still 
less  mechanical.  The  march  of  the  institution, 
however,  its  scale  of  expense,  and  the  reasons  for 
preferring  it,  will  be  found,  I  think,  in  nearly  all 
cases  pretty  much  what  I  have  described  them. 
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But  the  Commissioners  will  desire  to  hear  of 
humbler  public  schools  than  the  great  lyc4es  of 
Paris.  Let  us  then  take  the  ColUge  Communed  at 
Boulogne,  close  at  our  own  door,  which  almost  any 
of  us  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  Again 
a  large,  imposing  building ;  it  stands  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town,  and  it  gives  its  name. 
Rue  du  ColUge,  to  one  of  the  side  streets.  Again 
the  University  of  France,  with  its  guarantees  and 
inspection ;  College  CommuTicd  de  Boulogne-sv/r-Mer ; 
Instmction  PuUique;  Acad6mie  de  Douai,  is  the 
full  style  of  the  institution.  "  The  public  establish- 
ments for  secondary  instruction,"  says  the  organic 
law,^  "  are  the  lyceums  and  the  communal  colleges. 
Boarding-houses  may  form  part  of  them.  The 
lyceums  are  founded  and  maintained  by  the  State, 
with  the  co-operation^  of  the  departments  and 
towns.  The  communal  colleges  are  founded  and 
maintained  by  the  communes.  In  order  to  establish 
a  communal  college,  every  town  must  fulfil  the 
following  conditions:  it  must  furnish  premises 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  undertake  to  keep 

^  Loidu  15  mars  1850  sur  V Enseignement,  art.  71,  72,  74,  75. 
2  This  co-operation  consists  in  the  foundation  of  scholarships 
{bourses). 
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them  up  ;  in  these  premises  it  must  place  and  keep 
up  the  necessary  fittings  for  the  classes,  and  for 
the  boarding-house  too,  if  the  school  is  to  take 
boarders ;  it  must  guarantee,  for  five  years  at  least, 
the  fixed  salary  of  the  principal  and  the  professors, 
which  shall  be  held  to  be  an  obligatory  charge  upon 
the  commune  in  case  the  resources  of  the  college 
itself,  the  school-fees  paid  by  day-scholars  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  boarding-house,  are  insufficient. 
The  object  and  extent  of  the  instruction  in  each 
communal  college  shall  be  determined,  regard  being 
had  to  the  wants  of  the  locality,  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  Council,^  on  hearing  the 
proposition  of  the  Municipal  Council  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Academic  Council  thereon." 

The  Communal  College  of  Boulogne  exists  in 
conformity  with  these  provisions  of  the  law.  Its 
inspectors  are  the  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Douai, 
the  academy-inspector  for  the  department  of  the 
Pas  de  Calais,  and  any  one  of  the  eight  inspectors- 
general  for  secondary  instruction  whose  tour  of 
inspection  brings  him  that  way.  It  is  a  communal 
college  de  plein  exercice;  that  is,  it  has  not  only 
^  Tliis  is  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
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the  elementary  division  and  the  division  of 
grammar,  but  that  of  humanities  also.  And  it  is 
the  college  of  the  municipality,  kept  in  its  own 
hands,  and  entrusted  en  r^ie  only  (as  it  is  called) 
to  the  principal  as  their  functionary.  Sometimes 
the  communal  college  is  made  entirely  over  to  the 
principal,  with  a  subvention  from  the  municipality, 
and  the  condition  annexed  that  he  shall  take  a 
certain  number  of  scholars  on  certain  terms. 
Beyond  this,  he  may  make  what  he  can  out  of  the 
school,  and  he  conducts  it  at  his  own  risk.  The 
principal  of  the  Boulogne  College,  M.  Blaringhem, 
told  me  that  he  had  held  a  municipal  college  in 
this  manner,  but  that  he  preferred  to  hold  it  as  at 
present,  en  r4gie,  with  a  fixed  salary.  I  asked  him 
if  it  was  not  more  lucrative  to  be  able  to  charge 
for  one's  boarders  what  one  liked,  instead  of  having 
the  tariff  settled  by  authority  ;  he  said,  no,  because 
the  public  school  tariff  fixed,  with  the  most  rare 
exceptions,  the  tariff  for  all  the  schools  in  the 
country.  And  this  is  what  I  have  again  and 
again  been  told. 

So   the  Boulogne  College  has   its   council   of 
administration,  like  a  lyc6e,  to  overlook  its  business 
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affairs,  and  to  go  through  its  accounts  in  concert 
with  the  principal,  as  the  council  of  a  lyc4e  goes 
through  them  in  concert  with  the  provisor.  Only 
as  the  college  is  a  municipal  institution,  while  the 
lyc4e  is  a  State  institution,  and  it  is  the  French 
rule  that  the  administration  of  a  public  establish- 
ment shall  mainly  belong  to  that  public  authority, 
— whether  the  State,  the  department,  or  the 
commune, — with  which  it  is  in  immediate  con- 
nection, the  council  of  administration  of  the 
Boulogne  college  is  a  municipal  body.  It  consists 
of  the  mayor,  the  ex-mayor,  a  judge  of  the  civil 
tribunal  at  Boulogne,  the  president  of  the  Boulogne 
tribunal  of  commerce,  and  two  lawyers,  one  of 
them  a  member  of  the  Boulogne  municipal  council, 
the  other  the  mayor's  adjoint.  The  scale  of  school- 
charges  is  fixed  by  this  body  in  concert  with  the 
principal,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Douai,  to  which  Boulogne  belongs. 
The  charges  are  much  lower  for  French  boys  than 
at  Paris.  A  boarder  under  12  pays  but  £23  a 
year;  over  12  but  under  15  he  pays  £25;  above 
15,  £28.  The  day-scholar's  fee  is  the  old  Paris 
school  fee  before  1853,  100  fr.  (£4).     For  English 
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boys  (of  whom  there  are  several)  the  rate  is  higher, 
because  they  have  to  be  taught  the  French 
language;  but  for  them  the  rate  is  not  in  itself 
high;  for  boarders  under  12  years  of  age,  £39  a 
year,  from  12  to  15,  £42,  above  15,  £48.  English 
day-scholars  pay  £4,  £5,  or  £8. 

The  school  arrangements,  hours,  and  lessons  are 
just  the  same  as  in  a  lycde\  there  is  primary 
instruction  for  the  little  boys,  then  an  elementary 
and  a  grammar  division  with  their  regular  classes ; 
then  humanities  conducting  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  letters,  and  a  scientific  traiuing  con- 
ducting to  a  degree  in  sciences,  and  to  the  great 
Government  Schools.  The  college  staff  consists, 
— besides  the  chaplain,  the  teachers  of  modem 
languages  and  drawing,  and  a  primary  school- 
master,— of  the  principal,  and  twelve  regents,  one 
for  philosophy,  one  for  history,  three  for  science 
and  mathematics,  seven  for  classics.  The  principal 
must  hold  at  least  the  degree  of  bachelor ;  eight 
of  the  twelve  regents  (all  above  the  division  of 
grammar)  must  hold  the  degree  of  licentiate,  the 
other  four  must  hold  that  of  bachelor.  The  degrees 
of  licentiate  and  bachelor  are  obtained,  as  I  have 
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said,  only  by  examination.  The  degree  of  licenti- 
ate means  more  than  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  for  which  there  is  no  ex- 
amination. But  I  should  like  to  see  in  any  one 
of  our  considerable  towns  over  against  Boulogne, 
— Dover,  Eamsgate,  Canterbury, — a  public  school 
with  a  staff  of  13  functionaries  holding  degrees, 
literary  or  scientific,  from  the  universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London.  And  the  four 
other  principal  towns  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  have 
each,  as  well  as  Boulogne,  their  pubhc  school; 
Saint  Omer  ^  has  a  lyc4e,  Arras,  Bethune,  and  Saint 
Pol  have  communal  colleges. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  public  schools  of 
a  country  educate  66,000  of  its  boys  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  the  work  left  for  private  schools 
to  do  cannot  be  nearly  so  considerable  as  with  us. 
I  have  remarked  already  that  the  population  of 
the  nine  schools  on  which  a  Eoyal  Commission 
reported  barely  exceeds  the  half  of  that  of  the 
great  classical  schools  of  Paris  alone.  But  the 
Public  Schools  CaUindar  gives  a  list,  after  the  nine 

*  Arras  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  but  the  lycie 
is  not  always  in  the  chief  town. 

2  A 
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schools,  of  all  the  chief  endowed  grammar  schools 
of  this  country,  and  of  the  chief  schools  of  modern 
foundation,  such  as  Cheltenham  and  Marlborough. 
Certainly  a  good  many  of  the  endowed  schools  in 
the  list  do  not  at  present  rank  as  high  as  even  a 
communal  college ;  but  giving  all  of  them,  and  all 
of  the  schools  of  modern  foundation  enumerated 
in  the  calendar,  the  rank  of  public  schools,  and 
adding  their  population  to  that  of  the  nine  schools, 
I  find  that  our  public -school  boys  in  England 
number  (in  round  figures)  16,000,  to  match  the 
66,000  public-school  boys  of  France.  I  think  the 
English  reader  will  be  startled,  as  I  was,  by  this 
comparison.  If  a  public-school  education  is  an 
advantage,  then  this  advantage  is  enjoyed  by  50,000 
more  boys  in  France  than  with  us. 

Therefore  private  education  is  by  its  volume  a 
much  less  important  affair  in  France  than  with 
us.  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  accurate  statistics 
of  it.  There  are  said  to  be  1395  institutions  of 
secondary  instruction  in  France  conducted  by  lay- 
men or  by  the  secular  clergy ;  the  clerical  semin- 
aries, therefore, — 223  in  number, — are  included  in 
this  body  of  schools.     The  1395  schools  have  a 
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total  of  112,628  scholars.  There  are,  besides,  33 
institutions  of  secondary  instruction  belonging  to 
religious  corporations;  these  33  have  a  total  of 
5285  scholars.  This  gives,  in  round  numbers, 
52,000  boys  in  private  secondary  schools,  clerical 
and  lay,  against  66,000  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  State.  The  French  Government  are  intend- 
ing to  bring  out  a  great  statistical  work  on  second- 
ary instruction,  and  this  will  contain  interesting 
information  on  the  number  and  population  of  the 
private  schools ;  but  this  work  is  still  only  in 
prospect.  I  find  that  Paris  contains  131  private 
secondary  schools  (4tablissements  libres  dHnstruction 
jpMique),  but  in  this  number  are  included  estab- 
lishments like  M.  Cousin's  and  the  Institution 
Massin,  acting  mainly  as  feeders  to  the  public 
schools ;  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  131  are 
places  of  this  kind.  If  we  take  the  departments, 
where  the  private  secondary  schools  are  almost 
universally  independent  of  the  lycSes,  we  shall  be 
struck  with  their  insignificant  number  compared 
with  what  we  are  used  to  in  England.  Let  us 
take  the  Academy  of  Paris.  The  district  of  this 
Academy  includes  nine  departments :  Seine,  Cher, 
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Eure  et  Loir,  Loir  et  Cher,  Loiret,  Marne,  Oise, 
Seine  et  Marne,  Seine  et  Oise.  Setting  aside  the 
metropolitan  department,  the  number  of  the  private 
secondary  schools  is  as  follows :  in  Cher,  four ;  in 
Eure  et  Loir,  four ;  in  Loir  et  Cher,  four ;  in  Loiret, 
four ;  in  Marne,  six ;  in  Oise,  five ;  in  Seine  et 
Marne,  eleven ;  and  in  Seine  et  Oise  (a  department 
qimsi  metropolitan,  of  which  Versailles  is  the 
capital),  nineteen;  57  in  all.  These  same  eight 
departments  contain  four  lycdes^  and  twenty-one 
communal  colleges. 

Two  private  establishments  which  I  visited  I 
will  mention,  because  they  both  enjoy  a  high 
reputation.  One  is  the  school  of  Sainte  Genevieve 
in  the  Kue  des  Postes,  the  other  is  the  Jesuits' 
school  at  Yaugirard.  Like  the  school  at  Yaugirard, 
the  school  in  the  Kue  des  Postes  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  religious.  Both  are  considerably  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  public  schools,  keep  up  a  brisk 
competition  with  them,  and  make  them  very 
jealous.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
school  in  the  Eue  des  Postes,  which  is  a  special 

^  The  easy  access  to  the  great  lycies  of  the  metropolitan 
department  explains  the  fewness  of  the  lycees  in  the  other 
departments  of  this  academy  district. 
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preparatory  school  for  the  Polytechnic,  Saint  Cyr, 
the  Naval  School,  and  other  Government  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind ;  the  charge  is  1800  fr.  a 
year  (£72),  and  certain  matters  are  extras  which 
are  not  extras  in  the  lyc6es ;  a  boy  here  does  not 
cost  less  than  £80.  But  the  course  is  for  not 
more  than  two  or  three  years ;  a  boy  comes  here 
at  the  age  when  he  would  be  entering  maiJiA- 
matiques  dUmentaires  at  the  lycde^  here,  too,  he 
gets  a  thorough  mathematical  training,  but  this 
school  aims  at  uniting  this  training  with  a  truly 
religious  education  (unir  de  fortes  itudes  malM- 
Tiiatiques  it,  une  Mtccation  vraiement  religieuse  ^).  I 
found  300  boys  here,  with  35  masters,  half  for 
superintendence  and  half  for  teaching.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  its  superintendence  that  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  aims  at  giving  a  character  entirely 
different  to  that  of  the  superintendence  in  the 
establishments  of  the  State.  For  the  special 
scientific  training  of  their  pupils  these  religious 
are  free  to  use,  and  do  use,  along  with  duly  qualified 
teachers  of  their  own  order,  the  best  lay  instructors 
of  the  capital,  the  same  as  the  lycdes  themselves 

-^  The  words  of  the  prospectus  of  the  school. 
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employ.  Their  charges  are  high,  and  they  can 
afford  to  provide  thoroughly  good  teaching. 
Private  tuition  is  an  extra,  and  their  pupils  are 
the  sons  of  wealthy  people  and  can  afford  this 
extra.  They  admit  their  pupils  with  careful  tests 
as  to  character  and  capacity,  and  they  keep  them 
for  the  first  three  months  on  probation;  the 
seclusion  is  greater  than  in  the  lycies ;  the  boys 
have  "  leave  out "  but  once  a  month  instead  of 
once  a  fortnight ;  visits  in  \hQparloir  are  permitted 
only  twice  a  week  instead  of  every  day.  l^o 
wonder,  then,  that  this  abundance  of  care,  concen- 
tration, and  appliances  bears  fruit,  and  that  the 
candidates  from  the  Eue  des  Postes  are  remarkably 
successful  in  the  examinations  for  the  Government 
schools. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  good  appear- 
ance of  the  boys  here.  In  the  lyc4es  I  had  been 
struck  with  their  good  manners,  and  the  natural 
politeness  they  showed,  down  quite  to  the  little 
boys,  when  tried  by  the  unusual  incident  of  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  into  their 
school-room  ;  I  am  sure  in  England  there  would 
have  been  much  less  rising  and  bowing,  and  much 
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more  staring  and  giggling ;  but  here,  besides 
having  good  manners,  the  boys  certainly  looked,  I 
thought,  fresher  and  better  than  in  the  lyc4es. 
They  are  a  great  many  of  them  the  sons  of  the 
old  noble  families  of  France,  amongst  which,  as  is 
well  known.  Catholic  sentiment  is  strong.  They 
have  probably  had  more  advantages  for  their 
health  and  growth  and  good  looks  than  the  mass 
of  the  lycde  boys,  and  the  grounds  and  recreation 
of  the  school  itself,  though  not  without  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  a  lycde,  had  something 
much  more  attractive  in  them.  The  great  religious 
house,  with  its  large  cool  galleries  looking  on  the 
convents  and  gardens  of  that  old  quarter  of  Paris, 
and  the  figures  of  the  religious  moving  about,  had 
certainly  a  repose  and  refreshment  for  the  spirits 
which  in  the  great  barrack-like  machine  of  a  lycde 
is  wanting. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Jesuits'  school  at 
Yaugirard.  This  school  is  even  more  interesting 
than  that  of  the  Eue  des  Postes,  being  a  complete 
school,  while  that  is  only  a  set  of  scientific  classes. 
At  Vaugirard  they  go  through  the  whole  course, 
as  in  the  lydes,  from  primary  instruction  to  philo- 
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sophie  and  matMmatiques  sp^icdes.  Here,  too,  as 
in  the  Rue  des  Postes,  they  are  very  successful 
in  the  examinations  for  the  great  Government 
Schools ;  and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  boys  are 
all  boarders ;  the  fees  are  high  (about  the  same 
rate  as  in  the  Eue  des  Postes) ;  no  expense  need  be 
spared,  and  the  tutoring  as  well  as  the  class-lesson 
is  very  careful  and  good.  The  instruction  is  given 
by  the  religious,  and  as  they  work  for  love  and 
for  the  good  of  their  order,  of  course  one  great 
cause  of  expense  in  lay  schools — the  payment  of 
teachers — is  cut  off.  I  heard  the  teaching  in 
philosophie,  rMtorique,  quatrUme,  and  the  ele- 
mentary division.  The  Jesuits  seemed  to  me 
quite  to  merit  their  reputation  as  teachers.  The 
superior  is  in  every  respect  a  remarkable  man. 
He  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Ncn^Tnale ; 
then  he  became  a  Jesuit,  and,  of  course,  quitted 
the  service  of  the  State ;  but  his  experience  in 
the  Ecole  Normale  is  no  bad  thing  for  his  school. 
The  good  appearance  of  the  boys  struck  me  here 
as  in  the  Eue  des  Postes,  and  the  number  of  well- 
known  names  one  heard  among  the  boys  was 
curious,  and  showed  from  what  class  this  school 
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is  fed.  Among  the  little  ones  I  found  a  Maronite, 
and  a  young  American  from  Mobile  who  could 
hardly  speak  French  yet,  and  was  glad,  poor  child, 
to  be  addressed  in  his  own  language.  The  cos- 
mopolitan character  of  France  is  well  shown  by 
the  number  of  boys  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  whom  one  finds  getting  their  education  in 
her  schools.  At  Saint  Louis  I  noticed  a  boy 
whose  face  was  evidently  that  of  an  Oriental,  and 
found  on  inquiry  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Persian 
of  rank,  and  had  been  sent  there  all  the  way  from 
Persia. 

The  instruction  at  Yaugirard,  having  the  degree 
of  bachelor  or  the  Government  Schools  in  view, 
cannot  but  follow,  in  general,  the  same  line  as 
that  of  the  lyc6es\  the  tutoring  is  the  great  dif- 
ference. The  house,  class-room,  and  recreation 
arrangements  have  also  a  general  similarity  with 
those  of  the  public  schools,  but  the  sense  of  a 
more  agreeable,  happier,  and  milder  life  than  that 
of  the  lyc^e  is  felt  at  Vaugirard,  and  more  at 
Vaugirard  than  in  the  Eue  des  Postes;  for 
Vaugirard,  though  still  Paris,  is  the  very  outskirts 
of  Paris,  and  of  the  convent  quarter  of  Paris, — a 
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region  full  of  trees  and  gardens.  The  Jesuit  school 
is  at  the  extremity  of  Vaugirard  and  gets  the  air 
of  the  country.  In  the  Eue  des  Postes,  too,  the 
boys  are  older,  and  it  is  for  the  little  boys  that 
the  cast-iron  movement  of  the  lyade  appears  most 
dismal,  and  the  guidance  of  the  ecclesiastical  hand 
in  bringing  them  up  seems  most  protecting  and 
natural.  Something  of  this  ecclesiastical  shelter 
we  are  used  to  in  the  great  schools  and  universities 
in  England ;  and  perhaps  it  is  on  this  account 
that  in  spite  of  all  which  is  to  be  said  against  the 
Jesuits  and  their  training,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  Yaugirard  school  was  of  all  the  schools  I 
saw  in  France  the  one  in  which  I  would  soonest 
have  been  a  schoolboy. 

Sor^ze,  Lacordaire's  school,  which  I  have  else- 
where -^  described,  was  a  first-class  private  school 
under  the  Dominicans,  as  Vaugirard  under  the 
Jesuits.  The  law  forbids  the  title  of  lyde  or  colUge 
to  be  taken  by  any  private  establishments,  but  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  can  authorise  certain 
old  established  schools  of  this  kind  to  keep  the 

^  See  A  French  Mon,  or  Middle -Class  Education  and  the 
State. 
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name  of  college  if  they  have  been  used  to  bear  it. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  two  out  of  the  seven  great 
classical  schools  of  Paris,  Rollin  and  Stanislas,  get 
the  title  of  colUge.  They,  however,  though  not 
State  establishments,  not  only  follow  the  same 
course  of  teaching  as  the  lyc^es,  but  employ  pro- 
fessors of  the  same  stamp.  Private  establishments 
are  bound,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  have  for  their 
head  the  holder  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  at  least, 
or  else  of  a  certificate  of  capacity ;  but  for  their 
assistant  teachers  they  may  employ  whom  they 
will.  But  they  are  bound  to  keep  a  register  with 
the  full  name,  age,  and  birthplace  of  each  assistant 
whom  they  employ,  and  to  produce  it  whenever 
the  inspector  requires.  And  the  authorities  of 
public  instruction  have  the  power,^  in  a  case  of 
misconduct  or  immorality,  to  reprimand,  suspend, 
or  altogether  interdict  from  teaching,  either  the 
head  of  a  private  school  or  any  of  his  assistants, 
with  the  right  of  appeal,  when  the  penalty  goes 
so  far  as  suspension  or  interdiction,  to  the  Imperial 
Council  in  Paris.  A  teacher  interdicted  cannot 
be  employed  thenceforth  in  any  school  public  or 

1  Lffi  du  15  vmrs  1850  sur  V Enseignement,  art.  67,  68. 
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private.  These  powers  seem  extensive ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  all  the  private  teachers  whom 
I  asked  informed  me  that  they  were  exercised  in 
a  way  to  cause  no  complaint;  and  that  neither 
as  to  authorising  the  establishment  of  a  private 
secondary  school  in  the  first  place,  nor  as  to 
inspecting  or  interfering  with  it  afterwards,  was 
the  action  of  Government  in  the  least  degree 
unfair  or  vexatious. 

The  sSminaires,  where  the  clergy  are  educated, 
are  under  ecclesiastical  management.  They  are 
nominally  subject  to  State  superintendence ;  ^  but 
so  far  as  I  could  learn  this  superintendence  comes 
to  nothing,  and  no  inspector  ever  enters  them. 

^  Loi  du  15  mars  1850,  art.  70. 
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CHARACTER  OF  DISCIPLINE  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  FRENCH   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Discipline  in  the  Frencli  Schools — Instruction — Greek — Latin 
— Versions  DicUes — School-books — The  Mother-tongue — 
Modern  Languages — Geography — History — Mathematics 
and  the  Natural  Sciences — Foreign  Judgment  of  English 
Mathematical  Teaching — Religious  Instruction — Realschule 
Instruction — Recent  Attempts  to  Develop  it  in  France— 
M.  Duruy's  Enseignement  Secondaire  Special. 

The  long  school-hours  and  the  constant  supervision 
in  the  French  schools  are  favourable  to  discipline, 
and  the  Frenchman  is  born  with  a  turn  for 
military  precision  and  exactitude  which  makes 
the  teacher  fall  easily  into  the  habit  of  command, 
and  the  pupil  into  that  of  obedience.  French 
teachers  who  have  seen  our  schools  are  struck 
with  the  greater  looseness  of  order  and  discipline 
in  them,  even  during  class  hours ;  and  I  have  seen 
large  classes  in  France  worked  and  moved  with  a 
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perfection  of  drill  that  one  sometimes  finds  in  the 
best  elementary  schools  in  England,  but  rarely,  I 
think,  in  our  classical  schools.  Our  government 
through  prepositors  or  prefects,  and  our  fagging, 
are  unknown  in  the  French  schools ;  for  the  former, 
the  continual  presence  and  supervision  of  the 
maitre  d'dtvde  leaves  no  place;  the  latter  is 
abhorrent  to  French  ideas.  The  set  of  modern 
opinion  is  undoubtedly  against  fagging,  and  per- 
haps also  against  government  through  the  sixth 
form ;  one  may  doubt,  however,  whether  the  force 
of  old  and  cherished  custom,  the  removal  of  excess 
and  abuses  in  the  exercise  of  these  two  powers, 
and  certain  undeniable  benefits  attending  that  of, 
at  any  rate,  the  latter  of  the  two,  may  not  yet  long 
preserve  them  in  the  great  English  schools.  The 
same  can  hardly  be  said  of  flogging,  which,  with- 
out entering  into  long  discussions  about  it,  one 
may  say  the  modern  spirit  has  irrevocably  con- 
demned as  a  school"  punishment,  so  that  it  will 
more  and  more  come  to  appear  half  disgusting, 
half  ridiculous,  and  a  teacher  will  find  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  inflict  it  without  a  loss  of 
self-respect.     The  feeling  on  the  Continent  is  very 
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strong  on  this  point.  The  punishments  in  the 
French  schools  are  impositions  and  confinement ; 
at  Vanves  I  saw  a 'kind  oi  punishment-parade,  the 
culprits  being  marched  round  and  round  a  court. 
The  employment  of  punishments,  however,  is 
certainly  less  than  with  us,  and  here,  too,  the 
great  number  of  school  hours  saves  the  French 
schoolmaster  from  a  difiiculty.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
censor's  business  to  collect,  and  to  give  at  the  end 
of  every  week  to  the  provisor,  a  report  from  the 
usher  on  the  behaviour,  and  from  the  professor  on 
the  progress,  of  each  boy  in  the  school ;  at  the  end 
of  every  quarter  the  provisor  forwards  the  sum- 
mary of  these  reports  to  the  parents. 

Comparing  the  instruction  with  that  of  our  own 
great  classical  schools,  one  is  at  once  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  French  schools  carry  Greek  by  no 
means  so  far  as  we  do.  .  Their  Greek  composition 
is  next  to  nothing ;  there  is  no  Greek  verse,  and 
even  the  Greek  exercise  has  lately  been  abolished 
in  troisUme  and  seconde,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  merest  grammatical  exercise,  not  carried  far 
enough  to  give  the  pupil  the  least  power  of  really 
writing  Greek,  and  that  an  exercise  of  this  sort 
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was  out  of  place  after  troisUme  began.  Different 
lyc6es  have  a  special  reputation  for  different 
branches  of  instruction;  thils  Saint  Louis  is 
famous  for  mathematics,  Louis  le  Grand  for  the 
humanities  generally,  Charlemagne  for  Greek. 
But  even  at  Charlemagne  the  upper  boys,  whom 
I  heard  at  lesson  under  a  distinguished  professor, 
M.  Boissier,  had  certainly  nothing  like  the  mastery 
of  Greek  of  the  upper  boys  in  our  best  public 
schools ;  one  might  almost  say  that  in  the  iambics 
of  Sophocles  they  could  get  along  pretty  well,  but 
that  any  chorus  was  decidedly  too  much  for  them. 
The  Greek  lessons  are  much  fewer  in  number  than 
with  us.  The  grounding  seemed  to  me  good  enough. 
The  little  boys  in  sixUme  whom  I  heard  at  Bona- 
parte saying  their  Greek  grammar  left  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

In  Latin  the  French  schools  seem  to  me  quite 
equal  with  ours  ;  perhaps  it  is  from  the  affinity  of 
the  language  with  their  own,  but  they  seem,  if 
there  is  a  difference  between  our  best  schools  and 
theirs,  to  be  more  at  home  with  Latin,  and  to  take 
to  it  more  kindly  than  we  do.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, get  through  nearly  so  much  of  the  Latin 
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authors,  but  their  Latin  composition,  prose  and 
verse,  is  very  good.  From  the  specimens  I  saw  I 
should  say  they  had  a  Ciceronian  and  Virgilian 
tradition  just  like  some  of  our  famous  schools,  and 
produced  work  very  much  the  same  as  the  best  of 
them.  In  this  respect  both  we  and  they,  I  think, 
beat  Germany,  though  a  German  boy  has  a  fuller 
command  of  a  Latin  of  a  certain  kind  than  either 
our  boys  or  the  French. 

Both  in  Latin  and  Greek  the  quantity  of  writing 
work  done  by  the  French  boys  strikes  an  English- 
man with  astonishment ;  the  professors  seem  to  be 
extraordinarily  fond  of  versions  dict^s,  as  they  are 
called;  a  passage  from  a  classic  is  dictated,  the 
boy  takes  it  away  with  him,  translates  it  out  of 
class  hours,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  in  a  subsequent 
class  hour  is  given  to  the  revision  of  this  translation 
of  his.  A  day  boy  sometimes  makes  strange  work 
of  the  passage  dictated,  and  then,  as  he  has  not  the 
^tude  to  do  his  translation  in,  gets  no  opportunity 
of  setting  himself  straight,  and  is  altogether 
bewildered.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  French 
might  with  advantage  write  a  good  deal  less,  and 
adopt  our  plan  of  making  the  boys  learn  and  say 
2  B 
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their  lesson  out  of  a  book  a  good  deal  more.  In 
our  elementary  schools  I  have  often  regretted  that 
the  master  teaches  the  lessons  so  much,  instead  of 
making  the  boys,  as  in  our  classical  schools,  learn 
it  beforehand ;  the  French  professors  proceed  more 
like  our  elementary  teachers  in  this  respect,  and 
then,  when  the  master  teaches  the  lesson,  of  course 
there  has  to  be  a  great  deal  of  going  over  it  again 
afterwards,  in  the  dvde  or  the  conference.  The 
lyc^es  have  much  more  of  this  than  our  schools, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  prefer,  at  least  for  teaching 
classics,  our  plan,  which  makes  the  boy  depend 
more  on  himself,  and,  above  all,  takes  him  through 
a  great  deal  more  of  an  author. 

The  French  use  books  of  selections  a  great  deal, 
and  I  believe  Kugby  was  rather  an  exception  to 
the  common  rule  of  the  English  public  schools  in 
using  them  in  the  higher  forms  so  very  little.  I 
suppose  no  one  who  has  been  used  to  the  Eugby 
practice  can  much  like  the  other.  About  their 
school  books  in  general  the  French  are  conservative, 
and  amusing  stories  are  told  of  German  scholars 
at  Paris  pointing  out  errors  in  the  received  school 
books,  and  getting  a  fine,  instead  of  thanks,  for 
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their  pains.  It  is  a  just  instinct,  however,  which 
makes  the  French  university  cling  to  fixity  in  its 
elementary  school  books,  and  their  boys  learn 
grammar  better  than  ours  in  consequence.  A  boy 
does  not  enter  into  the  rationale  of  grammar ;  what 
he  wants  is  a  system  of  clear  categories  to  refer 
the  cases  in  his  reading  to.  What  is  that  infinitive  ? 
— It  comes  under  the  TiiTVc  spargere  voces  category. 
— ^Why  is  it  patientid  after  ahutere  ? — By  the  rule 
that  utor  and  its  compounds  take  an  ablative. 
This  is  a  good  mental  exercise  for  a  boy,  and  he 
is  capable  of  it ;  but  that  he  may  practise  it  with 
advantage,  his  categories  should  be  as  plain  and 
few  as  possible,  and  should  be  firmly  fixed  in  his 
own  mind  and  in  his  questioner's.  When  he  is 
capable  of  comprehending  the  rationale  of  grammar 
(quite  another  affair),  he  is  of  an  age  to  consult  a 
grammar,  not  learn  it,  and  his  grammar  can  then 
hardly  be  too  philosophical  and  fuU.  Half  a  dozen 
grammars  of  this  kind  are  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  a  whole  school.  But  we,  and  the  Germans  too, 
keep  trying  to  put  the  rationale  of  grammar  into 
the  first  grammar,  the  grammar  that  is  learnt,  not 
consulted ;  the  boy's  mental  digestion  rejects  the 
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rationale,  and  meanwhile  the  fixity  needed  for 
categories  to  which  he  is  promptly  and  precisely 
to  refer  all  his  cases, — an  effort  of  which  his  mind 
is  perfectly  capable, — is  sacrificed.  Thus,  with  all 
the  faults  of  the  old  Latin  grammar,  twenty  years 
ago  boys  of  twelve  and  thirteen  did  their  grammar 
work  a  thousand  times  better  than  they  do  it  now, 
because  the  substance  of  fixity  of  categories  had 
not  then  been  abandoned  for  the  shadow  of 
ralionale.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  therefore,  I 
think  the  French  authorities  wise  in  their  zeal  for 
fixity  of  text-book. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  French  schools  to  the 
top  one  finds  recitation,  reading,  and  exercises,  in 
the  mother  tongue.  Writing  French  is  as  con- 
siderable a  part  of  a  boy's  work  as  writing  Latin. 
So  far  is  this  pushed  that  there  are  to  be  found 
in  France  hostile  critics  of  the  lyc6es  who  say  that 
to  judge  by  their  teaching  you  would  suppose 
every  boy  in  them  was  meant  to  be  afterwards  by 
profession  a  man  of  letters.  It  is  probable  too 
much  stress  may  be  laid  on  teaching  matters  of 
literary  workmanship  and  style,  graces  which, 
after  all,  nascurUur  Twnfiunt]  but  the  reading  and 
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reciting  from  the  classics  of  the  mother  tongue 
and  the  getting  some  knowledge  of  its  literary 
history,  is  clear  gain ;  and  if  the  French  attempt 
to  teach  too  much,  and  of  what  cannot  be  taught, 
in  style  and  the  art  of  writing,  we  do  not,  or  at 
least  did  not  when  I  knew  our  schools,  attempt 
to  teach  enough,  and  of  what  can. 

M.  Duruy  is  very  anxious  to  promote  the  teach- 
ing of  modern  languages  in  the  schools,  and  that 
the  boys  should  learn  to  speak  them,  not  to  read 
them  only.  From  the  beginning  of  the  grammar 
division  to  the  top  of  the  school  modem  languages 
form  a  regular  and  seriously  taught  part  of  the 
school  work,  and  I  have  heard  the  little  boys  in 
sixidme  patiently  practised  at  speaking  sentences 
in  English  or  German.  This  attempt,  of  course, 
necessitates  the  employment  of  foreign  teachers, 
and  then  comes  the  well-known  difficulty  as  to 
discipline,  which  the  French  experience  just  as 
we  do.  Perhaps,  from  the  many  other  fields  open 
to  Englishmen,  the  supply  of  good  English 
teachers  abroad  is  particularly  limited ;  that  of 
Germans  seemed  to  be  considerably  better.  I 
mean,  it  is  much  more  common,  I  think,  to  find 
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an  educated,  competent  German,  a  man  in  whom 
his  employers  have  a  good  bargain,  teaching  in  a 
French  school,  than  to  find  an  Englishman  of  Hke 
stamp  there.  With  these  drawbacks  much  is  not 
at  present  effected ;  but  more,  I  think  (still  speak- 
ing from  my  own  remembrance  of  our  great  schools), 
than  is  done  with  us ;  partly  because  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  are  better  understood,  partly 
because  its  solution  is  more  seriously  attempted. 

Geography  forms  the  object  of  distinct  lessons 
of  which  the  graduated  course  is  traced  in  the 
ministerial  programme.  Neither  the  German 
classical  schools  nor  ours  teach  it,  in  general,  in 
this  manner ;  and  after  the  elementary  classes  it 
is  surely  best  taught  in  connection  with  other 
lessons,  which  afford  plenty  of  occasions  for 
teaching  it,  and  give  a  better  chance,  by  attaching 
it  to  interesting  events,  of  making  it  likely  to  be 
remembered  and  more  than  a  dry  and  soon  lost 
nomenclature.  The  professor  in  France  uses  the 
blackboard  and  traces  outline  maps  with  an 
adroitness  and  accuracy  which  may  often  be  seen 
in  our  elementary  schools,  but  not  often,  I  think, 
in  our  classical. 
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History,  too,  is  taught  according  to  a  graduated 
programme,  which  begins  in  the  lowest  class  of 
the  grammar  division  with  the  East, — Egypt  and 
Asia, — and  proceeds  through  Greece  and  Eome 
to  the  history  of  the  modern  nations,  finishing,  as 
I  have  already  said,  in  the  philosophy  class  with 
contemporary  history.  The  programme  system, — 
the  programme  being  drawn,  as  it  is,  by  a  com- 
petent hand  and  with  great  care, — seems  to  me 
of  service  here.  It  gives  the  teacher  himself  a 
valuable  clue,  serves  to  guide  his  reading,  and 
leads  him  to  group  his  ideas  and  methodise  his 
teaching.  I  do  not  think  any  educated  man 
could  read  the  programme  of  Middle -Age  and 
modern  history  for  the  French  lycees  without 
profit, — without  being  reminded  of  gaps  in  his 
knowledge,  and  stimulated  to  fill  them.  The 
history  lessons  I  heard  given  to  the  higher 
classes  were  evidence  in  favour  of  the  system,  for 
they  were  well-arranged  and  very  interesting. 

Modern  languages,  geogi'aphy,  and  history  have 
an  agr^gation  of  their  own ;  that  for  modem 
languages  having  beea  introduced  by  the  present 
minister.      They  have    thus,   of    course,   special 
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professors,  and  are  not  taught,  as  I  remember  them 
taught  in  our  schools,  by  each  classical  master  to 
his  own  form. 

As  often  as  I  approach  mathematics  and 
natural  sciences,  I  am  confronted  by  my  own 
ignorance  of  them,  and  warned  not  to  say  much. 
Something,  however,  of  what  I  heard  and  saw  I 
must  report  as  well  as  I  can.  The  French  have 
a  reputation  for  their  teaching  of  these  matters ; 
their  language  is  excellent  for  it,  and  their  text- 
books are  clear  and  good.  But  what  strikes  one 
most,  is  the  prominence  of  oral  teaching  here; 
and  oral  teaching  seems  here  in  its  right  place. 
The  text-book  is  merely  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
fessor's instruction,  and  by  itself  can  give  no  idea 
of  what  the  French  mathematical  teaching  is.  In 
these  studies,  again,  the  programmes  seem  to  be 
of  advantage,  and  the  system  of  revision  and  re- 
petition of  lessons,  which  in  classics  I  thought 
pushed  too  far,  is  so  serviceable  in  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences  that  it  may  well  have  got  its 
currency  from  its  usefulness  in  these  branches.  I 
never  shall  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me 
by  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  class  of  matMmatiques 
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spScicdes  at  Saint  Louis,  under  a  young  and  dis- 
tinguished professor,  M.  Yacquant.  Teaching  so 
vivid,  and  a  class  of  fifty  so  borne  along,  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  possible.  No  pupil  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  class  of  matMniatiques 
spiciales  without  being  first  examined  to  test  his 
ability  to  profit  by  it.  But  down  to  the  arith- 
metic of  the  lower  classes  the  teaching,  in  this 
branch,  seemed  to  me  always  searching  and  good. 
A  distinguished  Swiss,  well  known  to  many 
persons  in  this  country,  M.  William  de  la  Kive, 
told  me  he  could  trace  in  the  educated  class  of 
Frenchmen  a  precision  of  mind  distinctly  due  to 
the  sound  and  close  mathematical  training  of  their 
schools.  I  heard,  too,  several  lessons  in  the 
natural  sciences ;  M.  Duruy  has  sought  to 
strengthen  the  whole  of  the  scientific  teaching 
at  the  same  time  that  he  did  away  with  the 
hifurcation.  The  mathematical  lessons,  however, 
seemed  to  me  better  than  the  lessons  in  physics ; 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  latter  need  an 
apparatus  for  illustration  and  experiment  which 
the  former  do  not,  and  which  a  school  cannot 
always  procure  in  due  abundance  and  efiiciency. 
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But  the  French  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the 
importance  of  teaching  the  natural  sciences,  and 
regard  mathematics  as  subsidiary  to  this  object; 
they  severely  criticise  our  Cambridge  teaching  for 
devoting  itself  so  exclusively  to  pure  mathematics, 
and  making  the  instrument  into  an  end.  The 
barrenness  in  great  men  and  great  results  which 
has  since  Newton's  time  attended  the  Cambridge 
mathematical  teaching  is  mainly  due,  they  say,  to 
this  false  tendency.  Comte's  judgment  on  the 
study  of  sidereal  astronomy  is  well  known,  and 
the  leaning  of  practice  and  opinion  among  French 
mathematical  teachers  at  present  tends  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  judgment. 

In  general,  the  respect  professed  in  France  for 
the  mathematical  and  scientific  teaching  of  our 
secondary  schools  is  as  low  as  that  professed  for 
our  classical  teaching  is  high.  A  French  school- 
master who  had  seen  a  number  of  our  schools  said 
to  me :  "  Your  boys  do  not  learn  arithmetic,  the 
science  of  numbers;  they  learn  to  reckon  {le 
calmd)."  And  every  one  who  has  watched  a  French 
teacher  employing  with  his  pupils  the  simple 
process  called  reduction  du  VuniU,  and   has   also 
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watched  an  English  boy's  bewildered  dealing  with 
a  rule  of  three  sum,  and  heard  his  questions  about 
its  "statement,"  which  to  him  is  a  mere  trick, 
learnt  mechanically,  not  understood,  and  easily 
misapplied,  has  a  good  notion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  arithmetic  of  French  and  of 
English  schools.  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that 
our  geometry  teaching  was  in  foreign  eyes  suffi- 
ciently condemned  when  it  was  said  that  we  still 
used  Euclid.  One  of  the  great  sins  of  Cambridge 
was  her  retention  of  Evdid.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  Germans  and  the  Swiss  entirely 
agree  with  the  French  on  this  point.  Euclid,  they 
all  said,  was  quite  out  of  date,  and  was  a 
thoroughly  unfit  text -book  to  teach  geometry 
from.  I  was,  of  course,  astounded;  and  when 
I  asked  why  Euclid  was  an  unfit  text -book 
to  teach  geometry  from,  I  was  told  that  Euclid's 
propositions  were  drawn  out  with  a  view  to 
meet  all  possible  cavils,  and  not  with  a  view 
of  developing  geometrical  ideas  in  the  most 
lucid  and  natural  manner.  This  to  me,  in  my 
ignorance,  sounded  plausible ;  but  at  any  rate  the 
foreign  consensus  against   the  use   of    Euclid  is 
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something   striking,  and   I   cannot  but   call  the 
English  reader's  attention  to  it. 

I  have  several  times  mentioned  the  aumdniers, 
or  chaplains,  attached  to  the  French  public  schools. 
None  of  these  schools,  secondary  or  primary,  are 
secular  schools ;  in  all  of  them  religious  instruction 
is  given.  It  is  given,  too,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
private  schools.  An  hour's  lesson  in  the  week, 
certain  exercises  and  prizes  in  connection  with 
this  lesson,  and  service  on  Sundays,  are  what  this 
instruction  amounts  to  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  provisor  and  the  chaplain  regulate  it  between 
them ;  that  of  Catholic  boys  is  under  the  inspection 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his  delegate,  in 
concert  with  the  provisor.  Protestant  and  Jewish 
boys  receive  the  religious  instruction  of  their  own 
communion,  regulated,  mutatis  mutandis,  precisely 
like  that  of  Catholic  boys.  The  great  lyc4es  of 
Paris  have  Protestant  and  Jewish  chaplains 
attached  to  them,  just  as  they  have  Catholic 
chaplains.  Where  Protestants  or  Jews  are  not 
numerous  enough  for  the  school  to  have  a  special 
chaplain  for  them,  boys  of  those  persuasions  still 
receive  their  religious  instruction  from  ministers  of 
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their  own  creed  appointed  to  visit  them,  and  are 
entirely  exempted  from  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  Catholics.  I  cannot  myself  see  that  the  religious 
lessons  (I  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  the  services 
and  ordinances  of  religion)  come  to  very  much  in 
secondary  instruction,  though  I  must  think, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  many  liberals,  that 
they  have  an  important  and  indispensable  part  in 
primary.  But  it  is  indisputable  that  they  give 
rise  neither  in  France  nor  Germany  to  any  religious 
difi&culty,  as  we  say,  whatever ;  they  are  regulated 
with  absolute  fairness,  and  there  are  no  complaints 
at  all  of  improper  interference  and  proselytism. 
This,  I  say,  is  indisputable ;  and  Protestants  and 
Jews  would  testify  to  it  as  much  as  Catholics. 

Hitherto  all  the  schools  spoken  of  have  been 
classical  schools,  with  Latin  and  Greek  for  the 
staple  of  instruction,  and  a  greater  or  less  admixture 
of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  with  these. 
But  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  an  important  sign  of 
the  times  is  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  pre- 
dominance and  omnipresence  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  secondary  instruction.  The  greatest  lover  of 
the  classics  must   admit  that   the  modern  spirit 
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shows  a  certain  hostility  to  them;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  the  secondary  schools  ^  of  that 
great  manifestation  of  the  modern  spirit,  the  French 
Ee volution,  only  two  professors  out  of  fourteen  were 
assigned  to  classics  and  helles-letfres.  itTapoleon,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  did  away  with  the  central 
schools,  and  restored  Latin  and  Greek  to  their  old 
supremacy, but  the  hifurcation,wh.ich.  began  as  early 
as  1821,  showed  the  tendency  to  elude,  when  it 
was  impossible  to  gainsay,  that  supremacy.  The 
upper  primary  schools,  which  were  instituted  by 
M.  Guizot's  school  legislation  in  1833,  were  another 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  difficulties  caused  by  that 
supremacy.  The  two  great  municipal  schools  of 
Paris,  the  Collie  Cfiaptal  and  the  Ecole  Turgot, 
were  another.  The  ColUge  Chwptal  has  1000 
scholars,  600  of  them  boarders  paying  £40  a  year. 
The  Mcole  Turgot  takes  day  scholars  only,  paying 
from  £6  to  £7  a  year.  The  director  of  this  latter 
school,  which  I  visited,  is  M.  Marguerin,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  sent  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to 
see  our  secondary  schools  in  London,  and  whose 
report  on  what  he  saw  there  is  well  worth  reading. 

^  The  central  schools  instituted  by  the  Convention  in  1793. 
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In  both  these  establishments  Latin  and  Greek  are 
wholly  excluded  from  the  school  course,  which  is 
filled  by  French,  modem  languages,  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  and  the  other  parts  of  what 
is  called  a  modern  education.  The  Christian 
Brothers  have  a  successful  school  of  the  same 
kind  at  Passy.  The  friends  of  this  new  instruction 
were  strong  enough  to  insert  in  the  organic  school 
law  of  1850  a  paragraph  binding  the  minister  to 
appoint  special  juries  to  give  certificates  to  the 
imparters  of  the  CTiseignement  professionTiel,  as  it 
was  then  called.^  Commissions  were  set  to 
organise  it,  but  while  they  proceeded  slowly  with 
their  task,  it  so  far  organised  itself  that  64  li/c^es 
out  of  74,  and  nearly  all  the  communal  colleges, 
made  some  provision  for  giving  it ;  and  last  year, 
of  the  66,000  boys  in  the  schools  of  the  State, 
20,000  were  receiving  this  modern  instruction, 
while  in  private  schools  of  one  sort  and  another 
40,000  boys  were  receiving  it. 

M.  Duruy  is  entitled  to   speak   for  his  own 

^  "  Le  ministre,  sur  I'avis  du  Conseil  sup^rieur  de  Tinstruc- 
tion  publique,  instituera  des  jurys  speciaux  pour  renseignement 
professionnel." — Loi  du  14  mars  1850  sur  I'Enseignement, 
art.  62. 
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20,000  boys  at  any  rate,  and  he  declares  that,  in 
their  case,  with  hardly  any  exceptions,  this 
instruction  proved  a  failure.^  The  Commissions 
appointed  to  study  the  subject  reported  that  this 
instruction  was  a  failure,  too,  in  the  majority 
of  private  schools.  Its  teachers  were  proceeding 
at  random,  without  any  distinct  and  well-digested 
plans ;  they  were  ill-paid,  and  their  position  was 
uncertain;  they  were,  in  general,  without  the 
requisite  collections  and  apparatus.  A  grande 
inutilite,  M.  Duruy  says,  has  to  be  transformed 
into  an  effective  institution. 

The  law  of  the  21st  of  June  of  last  year  is 
designed  so  to  transform  it.  On  the  one  hand, 
say  the  authors  of  that  law,  to  balance  the  old 
so-called  liberal  professions,  for  which  a  classical 
education  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  preparation, 
there  have  arisen  in  modern  society  a  number 
of  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  pro- 
fessions, which  did  not  exist  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  which  require  a  different  preparation  from 
that  for  the  old  professions.     On  the  other  hand, 

^  Circulaire  du  2  octobre    1863   relative   d   V enseigTiement 
professionnel. 
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the  superior  primary  instruction  of  1833,  with  a 
course  of  study  not  ill  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  these  new  claimants,  did  not  take,  because  it 
had  an  air  of  inferiority  about  it  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  primary  schools,  and  "  on  veut 
rarement,"  says  the  reporter  to  one  of  the  Com- 
missions which  examined  the  new  law,  "avoir 
I'air  d'etre  au  niveau  des  humbles."  So  out  of 
social  vanity  boys  flocked  into  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classes  for  whom  these  classes  were  not 
suitable ;  but  the  vanity,  as  M.  Duruy  shrewdly 
enough  says,  which  sets  people  against  non-classical 
studies,  does  not  carry  them  so  far  as  to  make 
them  pursue  classical  studies  with  any  success. 

It  was  required,  for  the  sons  of  a  new  class 
of  professional  men  not  socially  inferior  to  the 
members  of  the  liberal  professions,  to  provide 
schools  of  equal  rank  with  the  classical  schools. 
To  effect  this,  two  parallel  courses  of  secondary 
instruction  have  been  formed;  a  secondary  in- 
struction in  arts  and  sciences,  for  boys  destined 
to  agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures ;  a 
secondary  instruction  in  classics  for  boys  destined 
to  the  so-called  liberal  professions.  The  two 
2  c 
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courses  are  to  be  of  equal  rank,  held  in  the  same 
institutions,  and  furnished  with  the  same  encour- 
agements. The  teachers  of  the  one  are  to  enjoy 
an  equal  position  and  to  offer  equal  guarantees 
with  those  of  the  other. 

The  new  legislation,  therefore,  unites  in  the 
public  schools  the  classical  and  non-classical  pupils 
in  the  same  buildings,  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, but  gives  the  non-classical  pupils  separate 
lessons,  and  separate  professors.  It  establishes 
a  normal  school,  occupying  the  old  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Cluny,  for  the  training  of  the  latter.  It 
provides  a  distinct  aggregation  for  them,  as  the 
professors  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern 
languages  have  a  distinct  aggregation.  It  fixes 
for  them  a  scale  of  payment.  It  provides  a 
separate  supply  of  scholarships  for  their  pupils, 
and  it  draws  out  a  separate  set  of  programmes  for 
the  new  instruction.  It  institutes  a  local  body, 
with  the  title  of  conseil  de  perfectionnement,  in 
connection  with  each  establishment  where  the 
new  instruction  is  given,  and  a  conseil  stip&ieur 
de  perfeciionnement  to  advise  the  minister  in  Paris. 
Finally,  it  extends  to  private  schools  giving  the 
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new  instruction  that  power  of  obtaining,  if  judged 
worthy,  from  the  communes,  departments,  or  State, 
a  building  and  a  subvention,  which  the  law  of 
1850  bestowed  on  the  private  secondary  schools. 

It  is  the  French  theory  that  the  State's  duty  is 
to  establish  models  and  so  improve  private  in- 
stitutions. M.  Duruy  has  certainly  taken  great 
pains  to  adapt  his  model  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  wanted.  The  pupils  of  the  new  instruction 
are  likely  to  have  time  for  only  a  three  or  four 
years'  course,  instead  of  the  seven  or  eight  years' 
course  of  the  classical  school;  and  the  new  in- 
struction, therefore,  is  arranged  for  four  years,  and 
for  boys  from  about  the  age  of  12  to  16.  Even 
this  shorter  course  is  more  likely  than  the  classical 
course  to  be  abridged  by  the  boy's  sudden  with- 
drawal ;  it  has  been  attempted,  therefore,  to  make 
as  far  as  possible  each  year's  plan  of  study  complete 
in  itself.  Neither  for  the  professor,  nor  for  the 
pupil,  has  the  culture  to  be  carried  so  far  as  in 
the  classical  school ;  for  both,  therefore,  the  highest 
class  of  payments  is  cut  off.  In  Paris  the  rate  of 
payment  to  the  professors  of  the  new  instruction 
is  about  the  rate  of  payment  to  classical  professors 
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in  the  provinces;  out  of  Paris,  something  below 
this ;  but  then  these  new  teachers  will  often  come 
from  the  class  where  only  primary  instruction  at 
present  goes  recruiting  for  teachers,  and  to  this 
class  the  rate  of  salary  will  appear  good.  The 
boys,  whether  boarders  or  day  scholars,  pay  as  in 
the  elementary  division  and  the  grammar  division 
of  the  classical  school ;  the  higher  rates  of  philo- 
sophie  and  TnatMmatiques  sp4ciales  are  cut  off. 
Provision  is  made  for  drafting  into  the  classical 
school  boys  who  show  aptitudes  which  make  the 
prolonged  training,  classical  or  mathematical,  of 
that  school  desirable  for  them. 

The  name  of  the  new  instruction  was  rather  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  It  had  got  that  of  "  profes- 
sional," but  this  word  gives  the  idea  of  a  school 
where  particular  trades  and  businesses  are  learnt, 
and  this  is  not  the  design  of  the  new  schools. 
"  We  do  not,"  say  their  promoters,  "  put  the  work- 
shop in  the  school;  in  these  new  establishments 
the  teaching  is  still  a  means,  not  an  end,  and  when 
the  pupil  leaves  them,  the  knowledge  he  possesses 
will  be  general  knowledge.  The  true  professional 
school  comes  later;  it  is  such  a  school   as   the 
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School  of  Commerce,  or  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  School  of  Woodcraft."  Others  proposed 
the  name  "  French  "  ;  we  in  England  have  inclined 
to  that  of  "modem";  but  the  name  actually 
adopted  is  that  of  "  special,"  not  a  very  good  one 
as  it  seems  to  me.  Uriseignement  secondaire  sp^ial 
is  the  authorised  description  of  the  new  instruction. 
Leaving  out  Latin  and  Greek  altogether,  it 
comprehends  the  mother  tongue  and  its  literature, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
modem  languages,  information  of  common  use 
about  the  government,  laws,  administration,  com- 
merce, industry,  and  agriculture  of  France ; 
accounts,  book-keeping,  drawing,  music,  and 
gymnastics.  Mathematics  and  physics  are  taught 
with  a  direct  view  to  application ;  the  three  great 
classes  of  professions,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
agricultural, — for  one  or  other  of  which  every 
pupil  is  supposed  to  be  destined, — being  had  in 
mind.  Instruction  in  morals  and  religion  forms, 
as  in  all  the  public  schools,  part  of  the  course. 
The  new  and  elaborate  programmes  for  the  whole 
course  are  drawn  with  great  care,  and  are  well 
worth  studying.     They  are  contained  in  a  volume 
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which  has  recently  issued  from  the  department  of 
public  instruction  at  Paris.^  Taking  the  boy  on 
his  leaving  the  primary  school  at  11  or  12,  when 
he  is  supposed  (and  this  is  worth  remarking) 
besides  his  religious  instruction,  reading,  and 
writing,  to  possess  the  elements  of  grammar,  the 
four  rules  of  arithmetic  both  in  whole  numbers 
and  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  and  the 
metric  system,  it  gives  him,  first,  a  preparatory 
year,  in  which  what  he  possesses  is  perfected,  his 
slight  smattering  of  history  and  geography  ex- 
changed for  a  methodical  foundation  of  those 
studies,  a  modern  language,  geometry,  and  natural 
history  begun.  Then,  by  a  regular  gradation, 
which  yet  leaves  the  instruction  of  each  year  as 
far  as  possible  a  complete  whole  in  itself,  it  carries 
him  through  a  four  years'  course  in  the  matters 
named  by  the  law.  The  attention  paid  to  teaching 
the  mother  tongue,  and  not  only  its  history  and 
literature  but  how  to  write  it,  is  as  remarkable  in 
this  course  as  in  that  of  the  classical  schools. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  novelty  is  the  information 

^  ETiseignement  secondaire  special ;  dicrets,  arr^Us,  programmes 
et  documents  relatifs  a  Vex6cution  de  la  loi  du  21  juin  1865, 
Paris  :  Imprimerie  Imperiale,  1866. 
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on  common  subjects,  as  it  may  in  brief  be  called. 
The  choice  and  arrangement  of  this  information, 
simple  matter  as  it  seems  when  it  stands  in  the 
programme,  must  have  cost  much  thought  and 
pains,  there  being  such  a  lack  of  models  to  follow ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  most  successful.  The  pro- 
gramme headed  legislation  usiielle,  giving  the  out- 
line of  a  course  on  the  public  and  private  law  and 
the  administrative  organisation  of  France, — how 
the  government  is  composed,  what  are  the  functions 
of  its  different  departments,  how  the  municipalities 
are  constituted,  how  the  army  is  recruited,  how 
taxes  are  raised,  what  is  the  legal  and  judicial 
system  of  the  country,  how  in  the  most  important 
relations  of  civil  life,  marriage,  inheritance,  holding 
property,  buying,  selling,  lending,  borrowing, 
partnership  the  laws  affect  the  citizen, — this  pro- 
gramme in  particular  seems  to  me  quite  admirably 
composed,  both  for  what  it  inserts  and  what  it  omits. 
The  programmes  on  the  legislation  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  on  rural,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial economy,  are  also  very  interesting;  but 
each  of  these  is  more  particularly  designed  for  a 
single  division  of  pupils,  according  to  the  class  of 
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profession  to  which  they  are  destined  ;  whereas 
the  programme  for  legislation  usuelle  is  designed  for 
all,  containing  what  it  is  important  for  all  alike  to 
know ;  and  therefore  this  latter  programme  is  not 
so  easy  a  programme  to  prepare,  and  has  a  more 
general  interest  when  prepared. 

It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  judge  of  the  success  of 
this  important  addition  of  M.  Duruy's  to  the 
public  secondary  instruction  of  France,  but  the 
correspondent  of  the  Museum, — an  English  educa- 
tional periodical  deserving  to  be  more  widely 
known  than  it  is, — seems  to  me  not  far  from  the 
truth,  when  he  says  that  to  find  a  population  for 
these  new  schools  is  the  difficulty,  as  the  rich  class 
of  people  wanting  to  use  them  is  small,  and  the 
large  class  of  people  wanting  to  use  them  is  poor. 
The  loud  demand  for  them  comes  chiefly  from  a 
certain  number  of  rich  industrialists,  with  views 
about  education,  and  opposed  to  the  tyranny  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  who  yet  wish  their  sons'  school 
to  be  a  school  of  as  high  social  rank  as  the  classical 
school.  This  has  been  done  by  giving  the  new 
instruction  the  title  and  apparatus  of  secondary 
instruction,  and  its  cost,  of  course,  along  with  them. 
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A  boarder  in  one  of  the  new  schools  pays  from  £40 
to  £45  a  year  ;  a  day  scholar  pays  from  £8  to  £10. 
The  rich  industrialist  with  views  about  education 
is  of  course  enchanted  to  pay  this,  and  give  his 
boy  the  prestige  of  a  lyc4e  at  the  same  time  that 
he  gets  rid  of  what  he  thinks  its  rubbish  of  Latin 
and  Greek;  but  these  rich  industrialists  are  not 
very  numerous.  An  immense  class  of  well-to-do 
parents,  whom  M.  Duruy  would  gladly  see  relieving 
the  classical  school  of  what  he  calls  its  non-valeurs, 
boys  sans  aptitude  pour  les  helles-lettres,  and  sending 
them  to  the  modem  school,  have  still,  and  for 
some  time  are  likely  to  have,  the  notion  that  a 
social  stamp  is  put  upon  a  youth  by  a  classical 
education,  and  they  continue  sending  their  boys 
to  the  classical  school  to  obtain  this  stamp.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  instruction  of  the  modem 
school  is  the  very  thing  which  the  artisan  class, 
the  higher  portion  of  it  at  any  rate,  desires ;  it  is 
the  supreme  object,  in  the  way  of  education,  of 
the  ambition  of  this  class,  which  is  quite  free  from 
any  genteel  weakness  for  Latin  and  Greek;  but 
here  the  rates  of  payment  form  an  insuperable 
obstacle. 
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Nevertheless,  as  one  may  say  of  flogging,  that 
the  set  of  the  modern  spirit  is  so  decisively  against 
it  that  it  is  doomed,  whatever  plausible  arguments 
may  be  urged  on  its  behalf,  so  is  the  set  of  the 
modern  spirit  so  decisively  in  favour  of  the  new 
instruction,  that  M.  Duruy's  creation,  whatever 
reasons  may  be  given  why  it  should  not  succeed, 
will  probably  in  the  end  succeed  in  some  shape  or 
other.  This  current  of  opinion  is,  indeed,  on  the 
Continent,  so  wide  and  strong  as  to  be  fast  growing 
irresistible ;  and  it  is  not  the  work  of  authority. 
Authority  does  all  that  can  be  done  in  favour  of 
the  old  classical  training ;  ministers  of  State  sing 
its  praises ;  the  reporter  of  the  Commission  charged 
to  examine  the  new  law  is  careful  to  pay  to  the  old 
training  and  its  pre-eminence  a  homage  amusingly 
French.^  Men  of  the  world  envy  us  a  House  of 
Commons  where  Latin  quotations  are  still  made, 
school  authorities  are  full  of  stories  to  show  how 
boys  trained  in  Latin  and  Greek  beat  the  pupils 
of  the  new  instruction  even  in  their  own  field. 

^  "  On  ne  saurait  trop  exalter  I'inii^ortance  sociale  des  lettres 
elassiques.  Ce  sont  elks  qui  ont  assure  dcjnds  des  sUdes  la 
supr^matie  intelleduelle de  la  France." ^Enseignement secondaire 
spedal,  p.  438. 
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Still  in  tlie  body  of  society  there  spreads  a  growing 
disbelief  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  any  rate  as  at 
present  taught;  a  growing  disposition  to  make 
modern  languages  and  the  natural  sciences  take 
their  place.  I  remark  this  in  Germany  as  well  as 
in  France ;  and  in  Germany  too,  as  in  France,  the 
movement  is  in  no  wise  due  to  the  school 
authorities,  but  is  rather  in  their  despite,  and 
against  their  advice  and  testimony.  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity,  by  and  by,  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  what  appears  to  me  the  real  import  of 
this  movement,  and  the  part  of  truth  and  of  error 
in  the  ideas  which  favour  it.  All  I  wish  now  to 
lay  stress  upon  is  its  volume  and  irresistibility. 


CHAPTEK  VIII 

SUPERIOR  OR  UNIVERSITY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE 

Superior  Instruction — Faculties — Letters  and  Sciences — Theo- 
logy— Law — Medicine — Other  Institutions  in  France  for 
Superior  Instruction — Use  of  such  Institutions — Conclusion. 

I  HAVE  incidentally  said  something  of  the  superior 
instruction  of  France  as  I  went  along,  and  at  the 
outset  I  disclaimed  all  pretension  to  treat  it  fully ; 
but  a  very  short  notice  of  it  as  a  whole  ought  to 
be  given  before  I  pass  elsewhere.  The  superior 
instruction  of  France  consists  of  the  faculties,  and 
of  certain  other  institutions, — such  as,  for  instance, 
the  College  of  France,  the  Museum  of  [N'atural 
History,  the  School  of  Living  Oriental  Languages, 
— where  the  studies  and  lectures  are  of  a  pitch 
which  presupposes  that  the  student's  secondary 
instruction  is  completed.  The  students  of  French 
superior  instruction  are  not,  like  our  undergraduates 
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at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  boarded  in  colleges,  they 
only  attend  lectures.  There  were  in  1862  no  less 
than  23,371  students  in  the  French  faculties; 
14,364  of  this  number  were  in  those  of  Paris. 
There  are  five  faculties :  theology,  law,  medicine, 
sciences,  and  letters.  The  faculties  are  attached 
to  the  academies,  of  which  by  the  law  of  1854 
there  are,  as  I  have  more  than  once  said,  sixteen.^ 
It  is  only  sciences  and  letters  which  are  repre- 
sented in  every  academy.  For  each  of  these, 
therefore,  there  are  16  seats  of  faculties  in  France, 
with  a  total  of  97  chairs  for  sciences,  86  for  letters. 
Large  towns,  not  the  seat  of  a  faculty  of  sciences 
or  letters,  have  the  power  of  establishing  auxiliary 
schools  ^  of  superior  instruction,  attendance  at  the 
lectures  of  which  is  allowed  to  count,  within 
certain  limits,  as  attendance  at  faculty  lectures. 
To  pass  beyond  the  degree  of  bachelor  it  is 
necessary  to  have  attended  certain  courses  of 
professors'  lectures.  Of  course  the  chairs  of  a 
faculty  in  Paris  are  almost  always  much  more 

1  Two  more,  Chambery  and  Algiers,  have  been  added,  but 
neither  of  them  is  as  yet  the  seat  of  any  faculty. 

2  Ecoles  prdparatoires  cl  VenseignemerU  su;p6rieur  des  sciences 
et  des  lettres. 
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numerous  than  in  the  provincial  academies,  and 
in  the  more  important  of  these  they  are  more 
numerous  than  in  the  less  important.  The  faculty 
of  sciences  has  in  the  academy  of  Paris,  for  example, 
eighteen  chairs;  in  the  academies  of  Clermont, 
Nancy,  and  Poitiers  it  has  but  four.  These  four, 
which  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  absolute 
necessary  for  a  faculty  of  sciences,  are  the  following: 
physics,  chemistry,  pure  and  applied  mathematics, 
natural  history.  In  letters  the  Paris  faculty  has 
eleven  chairs,  the  provincial  faculties  have  five  each, 
which  in  all  of  them,  except  that  of  Toulouse,  are 
the  same :  ancient  literature,  French  literature, 
foreign  literature,  philosophy,  history.  Toulouse 
substitutes  for  chairs  of  ancient  and  of  foreign 
literature  chairs  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  literature. 

Theology  has  seven  seats  of  faculties,  five  for 
the  Catholics  and  two  for  the  Protestants.  The 
seats  of  the  two  Protestant  faculties  are  Montauban 
and  Strasburg.  The  chairs  of  these  faculties  are 
nowhere  more  than  seven  or  fewer  than  five.  The 
subjects  common  to  them  all  are  dogmatic  theology, 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  (here  I  use  the  French 
titles)  doquence  sacr^e,  and  morale  ^va7igdique.    The 
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faculty  of  theology,  which  has  in  all  42  chairs,  is 
the  least  important  of  all  the  faculties  in  France, 
because  the  Church  of  Eome  does  not  recognise 
its  degrees,  and  they  have  no  canonical  validity. 
Of  course,  for  those  who  aspire  to  be  professors  in 
this  faculty,  its  degrees  and  attendance  at  its 
lectures  are  indispensable;  and  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  Government  of  1830  its  degrees  are  required 
for  all  ecclesiastical  preferment  down  to  the  post 
of  cur6  de  chef-lieu  de  canton  inclusive;  but  as  a 
certain  number  of  years'  pastoral  service  was  to 
be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  these  degrees, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  required  of  anybody  who 
when  the  ordinance  appeared  was  more  than 
twenty-one  years  old,  they  have  not  come  to  much. 
The  French  Church  is  not  eminent  at  present  for 
theological  learning,  and  what  theological  learning 
it  has  does  not  come  to  it  from  the  University. 

Law  has  eleven  seats  of  faculties,  with  98  chairs. 
The  great  chairs  in  this  faculty  are  those  for  the 
Code  NwpoUon,  Eoman  law,  civil  procedure,  com- 
mercial law,  administrative  law.  The  Code 
NapoUon  has  to  itself  six  chairs  at  Paris  and  three 
in  each  of  the  other  ten  seats  of  faculties.     Two  of 
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these  ten,  Nancy  and  Douai,  have  been  recently 
added,  and  the  reader  may  like  to  know  how  an 
additional  faculty,  when  wanted,  is  provided.  The 
town  of  Nancy,  already  the  seat  of  an  academy, 
of  a  faculty  of  sciences,  and  of  a  faculty  of  letters, 
desired  a  faculty  of  law  also,  Lorraine  having 
formerly,  under  its  old  sovereigns,  possessed  one. 
The  State  agreed  to  establish  one  there,  the  muni- 
cipality of  Nancy  undertaking  on  its  part  to  raise 
every  year  and  pay  to  the  treasury  a  sum  reimburs- 
ing the  State  for  its  outlay  on  the  new  faculty,  its 
professors,  agr6g6s,  and  courses  of  lectures.  Douai 
got  its  faculty  of  law  on  the  same  terms.  The 
State  gives  the  character  of  a  national  institution, 
the  guarantee  of  publicly  appointed  teachers,  and 
the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees ;  and  the  town 
is  abundantly  willing  to  pay  for  this. 

No  one  in  France  can  practise  as  a  barrister 
(awcat)  without  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  law. 
No  one  can  practise  as  a  solicitor  {avoui)  without 
the  certificat  de  capacity  en  droit.  Let  us  see  what 
the  possession  of  these  two  diplomas  implies. 

A  licentiate  of  law  must  first  have  got  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  law.     To  get  this  he  must 
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have  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters,  have  then 
attended  two  years'  lectures  in  a  faculty  of  law 
and  undergone  two  examinations,  one  in  Justinian's 
Instihites,  the  other  in  the  Code  NapoUon,  the  Penal 
Code,  and  the  Codes  of  Civil  Procedure  and 
Criminal  Instruction,  v  Dues  for  lectures,  examina- 
tions, and  the  diploma,  make  the  diploma  of 
bachelor  of  law  cost,  when  the  candidate  has 
obtained  it,  nearly  £25.^  The  new  bachelor  must 
then,  in  order  to  become  licentiate,  follow  a  third 
year's  lectures  in  a  faculty  of  law,  undergo  two 
more  examinations,  the  first  on  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  again,  the  second  on  the  Code  NwpoUoTiy 
the  Code  of  Commerce,  and  Administrative  Law, 
and  must  support  theses  on  questions  of  Eoman 
and  French  Law.  The  degree  of  licentiate  costs 
£24. 

A  solicitor,  to  obtain  the  "certificate  of  capacity 
in  law,"  must  for  one  year  have  attended  lectures 
in  a  faculty  of  law,  embracing  in  this  one  year 
both  the  first  and  the  second  year's  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Code  NwpoUon,  and  on  Civil  and 
Criminal  Procedure,  and  undergoing  an  examination 

'  To  be  exact,  620  fr. 
2  D 
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on  the  subject  of  each  course.  The  cost  of  this 
certificate,  all  fees  for  lectures,  etc.  included,  is 
from  £11  to  £12.i 

The  professors  in  the  faculty  of  law  are  men 
eminent  ur  the  knowledge  of  their  several  branches. 
Enghsh'xeaders  \i^ill  do  well  to  compare  this  regular 
and  educative  course  of  legal  instruction  with  the 
way- in  which  a  barrister  is  left,  with  us,  to  pick 
up  the'  trick  of  his  trade  as  he  likes ;  and  they 
may  bear  in  mind  at  the  same  time  the  resources 
of  our  universities  and  Inns  of  Court  for  legal 
education,  and  how  our  universities  and  Inns  of 
Court  apply  them. 

Medicine  has  three  great  seats  of  faculties,  with 
61  chairs.  The  faculties  are  at  Paris,  Montpellier, 
and  Strasburg.  To  be  a  physician  or  surgeon  in 
France,  a  man  must  have  the  diploma  of  doctor 
either  in  medicine  or  in  surgery.  To  obtain  this, 
he  must  have  attended  four  years'  lectures  in  a 
faculty  of  medicine,  and  had  W(i  >years'  practice 
in  a  hospital.  When  he  presents  himself-  for  the 
first  year's  lectures,  he  must  "pi^oduce  the  diploma 
of  bachelor  of  letters ;  when  for  the  third,  that  of 

Ihe  exact  sum  is  285  fr. 
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bachelor  of  sciences,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
mathematics  generally  required  for  this  degree 
being  in  his  case  cut  away.  He  must  pass  eight 
examinations,  and  at  the  end  of  his  course  he  must 
support  a  thesis  before  his  faculty.  His  diploma, 
by  the  time  he  gets  it,  has  cost  him  a  little  over 
£50.^ 

A  medical  man  with  a  doctor's  degree  may 
practise  throughout  France.  To  practise  without 
it,  a  man  must  have  the  diploma  of  officier  de  sante. 
To  practise  without  the  diploma  either  of  doctor 
or  of  officier  de  sante  is  penal.  The  offijcier  de  sante 
must  have  attended  three  years'  lectures  in  a 
faculty  and  had  two  years'  practice  in  a  hospital, 
and  he  must  pass  five  examinations  and  write  a 
paper  bearing  on  one  of  the  subjects  of  his 
instruction.  Before  he  can  be  admitted  to  attend 
lectures  in  a  faculty  of  medicine  he  must  produce 
a  certificat  d'examen  de  grammaire,  a  sort  of  minor 
bachelor  of  arts  degree,  turning  on  the  matters 
taught  in  qioatridme,  the  highest  class  in  the 
grammar  division  of  the  lyc^es.  Thus  his  having 
learnt    some    Latin    and    Greek    is,   our    British 

^  1260  fr.  is  the  exact  sum. 
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Association  will  be  shocked  to  hear,  rendered 
necessary.  His  diploma  costs  him  altogether 
about  £32,  but  it  only  authorises  him  to  practise 
in  the  department  where  he  has  been  received 
officier  de  sanU,  and  he  may  not  perform  any  great 
operation  except  in  the  presence  of  a  doctor. 

A  kind  of  branch  of  the  faculties  of  medicine 
is  formed  by  the  Ecoles  swp^rieures  de  Fharmacie, 
three  in  number,  with  nineteen  chairs.  These 
schools,  too,  are  at  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Stras- 
burg.  Chemistry,  toxicology,  pharmacy,  and  natural 
history  are  the  main  matters  of  instruction.  For 
medicine  and  pharmacy  there  are,  as  for  sciences 
and  letters,  auxiliary  schools  ^  in  a  number  of  the 
large  towns  of  France,  with  professors  only  a  grade 
below  the  faculty  professors,  with  lectures  allowed 
to  count,  to  a  certain  extent,^  as  faculty  lectures, 
and  with  the  right  of  examining  for  some  of  the 

^  Bcoles  prdparatoires  de  mededne  et  de  pharmacie.  There 
are  twenty-two  of  them. 

^  For  instance  ;  for  a  doctor  of  medicine's  diploma,  three 
years'  and  a  half  attendance  on  lectures  in  an  6cole  prejyaratoire, 
and  one  yeai''s  in  a  faculty,  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  four  years' 
attendance  on  faculty  lectures.  For  a  druggist's  second  class 
diploma,  a  year  and  a  half  s  instruction  in  an  ecole  priparatoire 
is  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  year's  instruction  in  one  of  the  three 
ecoles  sup6rieures  de  pharmacie. 
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lower  diplomas  and  granting  them.  No  one  can 
practise  as  a  druggist  or  apothecary  in  France 
without  getting  either  a  first  or  a  second  class 
diploma.  A  first  class  diploma  necessitates  three 
years'  study  in  an  J&cole  su^4rieure  de  Pharmacie, 
three  years'  practice  with  a  regularly  authorised 
apothecary,  and  the  passing  eight  examinations, 
the  last  of  which  cannot  be  passed  before  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  The  cost  of  obtaining  this  diploma 
comes  to  nearly  £56.  A  ]pharmacien  with  this 
first  class  diploma  may  practise  anywhere  in 
France.  A  second  class  diploma  only  entitles  its 
holder  to  practise  in  the  department  chosen  by 
him  when  he  entered  his  name  for  lectures.  But 
to  hold  this  second  class  diploma  he  must  have 
attended  faculty  lectures  for  one  or  two  years, 
have  practised  six  or  four  ^  years  with  a  regular 
jpharmacien,  and  passed  four  or  five  examinations, 
for  the  last  of  which  he  must  be  twenty-five  years 
old.  The  candidate  for  the  first  class  diploma 
must  have  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sciences  before 
he  can  enter  himself  to  follow  the  lectures  of  the 


1  A  second  year's  attendance  on  lectures  is  accepted  in  lieu 
of  two  years'  practice. 
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pharmacy  school;  the  candidate  for  the  second 
class  diploma  must  have  the  certificat  d'examen  de 
grammaire  mentioned  above. 

I  must  add  that  our  whole  regulation,  or  rather 
non- regulation,  of  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
pharmacy  strikes  the  best  judges  on  the  Continent 
with  perfect  astonishment,  and  is  condemned  there 
with  one  voice.  I  see  that  an  eminent  English 
physician  declared  last  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  that  while  the  practitioner 
whom  in  England,  where  he  knows  less  of  chemistry 
than  anywhere  else,  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  chemist, 
can  in  France  or  Glermany  perform  any  analysis 
which  the  physician  may  require  of  him,  in  this 
country  he  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  quite 
incompetent  for  such  a  task.  This  exactly 
corresponds  with  what  I  have  heard  on  the 
Continent.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  can  trace  a 
clear  practical  inconvenience  from  our  educational 
shortcomings.  Signer  Matteucci,  whom  I  have 
already  quoted,  a  most  favourable  judge  of  England, 
who,  though  he  says  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
but  Imuts  lyc^es,  hopes  we  shall  long  keep  them, 
told  me  that  he  considered  the  strengthening  of 
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our  superior  instruction,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  the  sciences,  our  most  pressing  need  of  all  in  the 
matter  of  public  education. 

In  Paris  the  seat  of  the  faculties  of  theology, 
sciences,  and  letters  is  at  the  Sorbonne ;  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  at  the  JEcole  de  MMecine ;  ^  of 
that  of  law,  at  the  Ucole  de  Droit."  There  are 
eight  inspectors  of  superior  instruction, — four  for 
letters,  four  for  sciences,  one  for  medicine,  and  one 
for  law.  Six  of  the  eight  are  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  their  names  will  probably  be  familiar 
to  many  English  readers :  M.  Eavaisson,  M.  Nisard, 
M.  Dumas  (the  chemist),  M.  Le  Verrier,  M.  Brong- 
niart,  and  M.  Charles  Giraud.  Their  salary,  like 
that  of  the  faculty  professors  in  Paris,  is  12,000  fr. 
a  year,  a  high  salary  for  France ;  and  the  posts  of 
inspector-general  and  professor  of  superior  instruc- 
tion form  a  valuable  body  of  prizes  for  science  and 
literature.  Each  faculty  has  an  aggregation,  similar 
in  plan  to  that  which  exists  for  the  professors  of 
secondary  instruction,  and  which  I  have  described ; 
but,  for  aggregation  in  a  faculty,  very  high  and 


^  In  the  Place  de  VEcole  de  MMedne. 
'  111  tlie  Place  du  Panthdon. 
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complete  studies  are  necessary.  In  general,  the 
course  of  promotion  is  this :  the  intending  (igr4g4 
first  obtains  the  degree  of  doctor  in  his  faculty ; 
after  being  admitted  agHg6  he  becomes  assistant 
professor,  and  finally  full  professor.  A  full  faculty 
professor  must  be  thirty  years  old.  The  Dean  of 
Faculty  is  chosen  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction from  among  the  professors  of  his  faculty. 
While  the  minister  has  power  to  dismiss  of  his  own 
authority  the  functionaries  of  secondary  instruction, 
those  of  superior  instruction  can  only  be  dismissed 
by  imperial  decree.-^  The  faculties  have  also  the 
right  of  proposing  candidates  for  their  vacant 
chairs,  though  the  Emperor,  who  nominates,  is 
not  bound  to  adopt  their  proposal. 

Free  or  private  courses  on  the  matters  of 
superior  instruction  cannot  be  publicly  given,  in 
France,  without  the  authorisation  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who,  before  granting  it,  takes 
the  advice  of  the  prefect  and  the  academic  rector 
for  the  locality  where  it  is  proposed  to  open  them. 

Outside  the  faculties  are  a  number  of  important 

'  Bicret  organique  du  9  fnars  1852  sur  Viiistruction  publique, 
art.  3. 
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State-establishments,  all  of  them  contributing  to 
what  may  be  called  the  higher  instruction  of  the 
country.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
College  of  France,  founded  at  the  Eenaissance,  to 
make  up,  one  may  say,  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  mediaeval  universities,  and  which  has  grown 
in  scale,  value,  and  consideration  till  it  now  has 
thirty-one  professors,  covering  with  their  instruc- 
tion all  the  most  important  provinces  of  human 
culture,  and  many  of  them  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  ^  in  France.  The  Ecole  des  CImrfes, 
the  pupils  of  which  have  laboured  so  fruitfully 
among  the  archives  of  France  and  the  early  docu- 
ments of  her  history,  has  seven  professors.  The 
Museum  of  Natural  History  has  sixteen.  The 
School  of  Living  Oriental  Languages  has  nine. 
The  School  of  Athens  is  designed  to  give  to  the 
most  promising  of  the  young  professors,  from  the 
age  of  about  twenty-five  to  thirty,  of  French  public 
instruction,   the    opportunity   of   for    two   years 


^  Among  tliem  at  the  present  moment  are  ^MM.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  Flourens,  Coste,  Franek,  Laboulaye,  Michel 
Chevalier,  Alfred  Maury,  Munk,  Caussin  de  Percival,  Jules 
Mohl,  Stanislas  Julien,  Sainte  Beuve,  and  Paulin  Paris.  The 
salary  of  a  professor  at  the  College  of  France  is  7500  fr.  a  year. 
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studying  on  the  spot  the  language  and  antiquities 
of  Greece.  All  who  have  made  these  a  special 
object,  of  study  know  what  sound  and  useful 
memoirs  have  proceeded  from  pupils  of  the  French 
School  of  Athens.  I  may  mention,  as  a  specimen, 
the  memoir  on  the  Island  of  Euboea,  by  M.  Jules 
Girard.  All  these  establishments,  with  the  Bureau 
des  Longitudes,  and  the  public  libraries  of  the 
capital, — the  great  library  in  the  Eue  Eichelieu, 
the  Mazarine  Library,  the  Sainte  Genevieve 
Library,  the  Arsenal  Library,  and  the  Sorbonne 
Library,  —  are  under  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Other  ministers  have  special  schools, 
some  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  attached 
to  their  department.  The  Minister  of  War  has 
thus  the  Polytechnic,  Saint  Cyr,  and  the  Cavalry 
School  of  Saumur;  the  Minister  of  Marine  has 
the  Naval  School  and  the  Schools  of  Hydrography ; 
the  Minister  of  Finance  has  the  School  of  Wood- 
craft {icole  forestUre) ;  the  Minister  of  the  House- 
hold has  the  School  of  Fine  Arts;  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works  has 
the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  the  Veterinary  Schools, 
the    Schools   of  Arts   and    Trades,   the    Central 
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School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  the  School  of 
Commerce,  the  Schools  of  Mines  and  Mmers,  and 
the  JEcole  Irnperiale  des  Fonts  et  Ghauss^es.  The 
grants  to  the  Institute  and  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  (a  sort  of  medical  institute)  come  into 
the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Into  his  estimates  come  also  all  grants,  whether 
for  pensions,  gratuities,  missions,^  publications,  or 
subscriptions,  which  fall  under  the  head  of  grants 
for  literature,  science,  and  art.  For  1865  these 
grants  amounted  to  680,000  fr.  (£27,200).  The 
grants  to  the  Institute  and  Academy  of  Medicine, 
grants  which  reaUy  come  under  the  same  category 
as  the  preceding,  amounted  to  above  £26,000  more. 
These  figures  have  an  eloquence  which  I  will  leave 
the  English  reader,  acquainted  with  our  national 
expenditure  for  the  advancement  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  to  appreciate  for  himself. 

1  It  may  be  wortli  mentioning  how,  in  France,  a  public 
department  usually  proceeds  with  a  report  like  mine  to  the 
Schools'  Enquiry  Commission,  for  instance.  It  sends  its 
reporter  and  receives  his  report,  but  it  does  not  print  and  publish 
it  in  an  official  volume.  It  leaves  its  author  to  publish  it  as 
an  ordinary  book,  the  department,  however,  subscribing  for  200 
or  300  copies,  which  it  distributes  among  institutions  or  indi- 
viduals that  it  wishes  to  inform  on  the  matter  to  which  the 
book  relates. 
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Public  establishments  such  as  these  which  I 
have  enumerated  serve  a  twofold  purpose.  They 
fix  a  standard  of  serious  preparation  and  special 
fitness  for  every  branch  of  employment ;  a  standard 
which  acts  on  the  whole  intellectual  habit  of  the 
country.  To  fix  a  standard  of  serious  preparation 
is  a  very  different  thing,  and  a  far  more  real 
homage  to  intelligence  and  study,  than  to 
demand, — as  we  have  done  since  the  scandal  of 
our  old  mode  of  appointment  to  public  functions 
grew  too  evident, — a  single  examination,  by  a  single 
board  with  a  staff  of  examiners,  as  the  sole  pre- 
liminary to  all  kinds  of  civil  employment.  Ex- 
aminations preceded  by  preparation  in  a  first-rate 
superior  school,  with  first-rate  professors,  give  you 
a  formed  man;  examinations  preceded  by  pre- 
paration under  a  crammer  give  you  a  crammed 
man,  but  not  a  formed  one.  I  once  bore  part  in 
the  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and 
I  can  truly  say  that  the  candidates  to  whom  I 
gave  the  highest  marks  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  candidates  whom  I  would  not  have 
appointed.  They  were  crammed  men,  not  formed 
men ;  the   formed   men   were   the   public  school 
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men,  but  they  were  ignorant  on  the  special  matter 
of  examination, — English  literature.  A  superior 
school  forms  a  man  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives 
him  special  knowledge.  The  reader  may  have 
seen,  probably,  a  correspondence  published  last 
year  respecting  some  appointments  to  the  British 
Museum.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  points 
in  dispute  between  Mr.  Panizzi  and  the  Civil 
Service  examiners,  it  will  hardly  be  maintained 
that  the  certificate  of  these  examiners  is  an 
adequate  guarantee  for  the  fitness  of  an  archivist 
or  librarian  for  his  functions.  In  France  a  public 
archivist  or  librarian  does  not  go  before  one  or 
two  gentlemen  of  general  education,  and  satisfy 
them  on  their  general  questions;  he  must  have 
the  diploma  of  archwiste  ;paUographe.  To  possess 
this  he  must  have  for  three  years  attended  lectures 
at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes, — free  lectures,  by  men 
masters  of  their  subject.  At  the  end  of  each  year 
he  is  examined,  and  if  he  cannot  pass,  is  set  aside ; 
success  in  the  third  year's  examination,  and  a 
thesis  publicly  supported  on  some  matter  of 
palaeography,  bring  him  his  diploma  and  his 
appointment. 
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Again:  we  have  Eastern  possessions  and 
interests  compared  with  which  those  of  all  other 
European  nations  are  insignificant,  but  France  has 
a  public  school  of  living  Oriental  languages  and 
we  have  none.  Professors,  among  whom  are  M. 
Stanislas  Julien,  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  and  M. 
Caussin  de  Percival,  teach  there  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turkish,  Armenian,  Hindustani,  modern  Greek, 
Chinese,  Malay,  and  Japanese.  And  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  come  to  their  instruction. 

A  second  purpose  which  such  public  establish- 
ments serve  is  this.  They  represent  the  State, 
the  country,  the  collective  community,  in  a  striking 
visible  shape,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  noble 
and  civilising  one ;  giving  the  people  something 
to  be  proud  of  and  which  it  does  them  good  to  be 
proud  of.  The  State  is  in  England  singularly 
without  means  of  civilisation  of  this  kind.  But  a 
modem  state  cannot  afford  to  do  without  them, 
aiid  the  action  of  individuals  and  corporations 
cannot  fully  compensate  for  them;  the  want  of 
them  has  told  severely  on  the  intelligence  and 
refinement  of  our  middle  and  lower  class.  It 
makes  a   difference   to   the  civilisation  of  these 
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classes  whether  it  is  the  Louvre  which  represents 
their-  country  to  them,  or  the  National  Gallery ; 
and  iwhether  the  State  consecrates  in  the  eyes  of 
the!  people  the  great  lines  of  intellectual  culture 
by  national  institutions  for  them,  or  leaves  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  What  the  State,  the 
collective  permanent  nation,  honours,  the  passing 
people  honour;  what  the  State  neglects,  they 
think  of  no  great  consequence. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  national 
institution,  on  the  Continent,  of  all  that  interests 
human  culture  seems  to  me  especially  important. 
In  France,  in  her  superior  and  still  more  in  her 
secondary  instruction,  there  is  undoubtedly  too 
much  regulation  by  the  central  government,  too 
much  prescribing  to  teachers  the  precise  course 
they  shall  follow,  too  much  requiring  of  authorisa- 
tions before  a  man  may  stir.  If  the  professors 
were  left  free  to  arrange  their  programmes  by 
concert  among  themselves,  if  any  one,  not  drLfjuo^;, 
and  with  proper  guarantees  of  capacity  (for  to  a 
rigorous  demand  for  these  there  ought  to  be  no 
objection)  were  free  to  open  a  school  or  to  deliver 
public  lectures  without  any  further  check  what- 
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ever,  thought  and  learning  in  France  would  in  my 
opinion  be  great  gainers.  This  change,  however, 
would  but  remove  what  is  an  excrescence  upon 
the  public  establishment  of  education,  a  noxious 
excrescence  due  to  poKtical  causes,  and  to  their 
predominance  in  France  as  with  us  (only  with  us 
they  have  operated  in  another  way  by  preventing 
the  public  establishment  of  education  altogether) 
over  intellectual  interests.  All  the  salutary  and 
civilising  effects  of  the  public  establishment  of 
education  are  to  be  had  without  this  excrescence. 
When  I  come  to  Germany  I  will  show  them  so 
existing. 
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